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TO STUDY THE APPLICATION OF EQUAL EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
IN COMPANY SETTINGS AND TO ASSESS THE IMPACT OF THESE 
PRACTICES ON MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT, 20 COMPANIES WITH 
VARYING EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE, INDUSTRY, SIZE, NUMBER OF 
BRANCH UNITS: GEOGRAPHICAL SPREAD, AND PRODUCT OR SERVICE 
WERE STUDIED. ALL WERE TRYING TO PROMOTE EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THEIR FIRMS. DATA WERE OBTAINED FROM UNION OFFICIALS, 134 
COMPANY OFFICIALS, 205 WHITE WORKERS INCLUDING SUPERVISORS, 
AND 215 NEGRO WORKERS WHO WERE INTERVIEWED BY PERSONS OF 
THEIR OWN RACE TO FACILITATE FRANKNESS. THE FINDINGS INCLUDED 
— (1) MANAGEMENT REPORTED MORE EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN DEVELOPING NEW RECRUITMENT PROCEDURES THAN IN 
TRAINING AND PROMOTION PRACTICES, (2) MANAGEMENT VIEWED THE 
NEGRO JOB PROBLEM AS A COMMUNITY RATHER THAN A COMPANY 
.RESPONSIBILITY, (3) UNION UNWILLINGNESS TO MODIFY SENIORITY 
AND APPRENTICESHIP STRUCTURES HAD BEEN A BARRIER TO EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY, (4) FEW WHITE WORKERS ADMITTED THAT NEGROES HAD 
ANY SPECIAL JOB DIFFICULTIES BECAUSE OF SKIN COLOR, (5) THE 
MAJOR FEAR OF WHITES WAS THE ENVISIONED THREAT OF 
PREFERENTIAL HIRING PRACTICES FOR NEGROES, (6) NEGRO WORKERS 
FELT THAT THERE WAS CONSIDERABLE JOB DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
THEM IN HIRING, TRAINING, AND PROMOTIONS: AND THEY BELIEVED 
THAT THEIR LACK OF OPPORTUNITY WAS MORE A MATTER OF THEIR 
SKIN COLOR THAN THEIR LACK OF TRAINING, AND (7) THE NEGRO 
PROMOTION RATE WAS IN FACT LOWER THAN THE WHITE RATE. 
RECOMMENDATIONS INCLUDED THE NECESSITY FOR CONTINUED 
MONITORING OF COMPANY EQUAL EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES BY OUTSIDE 
AGENCIES WITH STATUTORY POWERS TO EFFECT CHANGE. (ET> 
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HIGHLIGHTS OP THE STUDY 



Twenty companies were selected to study the application 
of equal employment practices in company settings and to assess 
the impact of these practices on minority group employment. 
Although the selection was not random, the companies repre- 
sented a variety of employment structures and varied in size, 
number of branch units, geographical spread and product or 
service . 

The twenty studies represented in this report cover the 
broad spectrum of industrial classifications: heavy and light 
manufacturing; public utilities; service; retail and wholesale 
trade; transportation and distribution. All of the companies 
had publicly pledged themselves to a program of action in 
equal employment opportunity. 

Interviews were conducted with sixty-seven management 
executives; twenty-seven corporate headquarters officials 
and forty management officials in local plants. Interviews 
were also conducted with union officials in companies that 
were organized and two groups of workers - 205 white workers, 
including supervisors, and 215 Negro workers. The observa- 
tions on these last two samples should be regarded with a 
note of caution since high nonrespondent rates in both groups 
undoubtedly resulted in a highly selective rather than rep- 
resentative group. 

There are six categories of findings that should be 
highlighted: 

(1) Progress in equalizing opportunities . All of the 
companies reported some progress in equalizing opportunities, 
but there was a general feeling among company executives that 
shortages in adequately trained Negro workers would hinder any 
dramatic change. More accomplishments were reported in devel- 
oping new procedures in recruiting, relatively few in training 
and promotion practices. There was more emphasis placed on 
developing appeals to Negro workers with skills than to un- 
skilled Negro workers. In most companies relatively little 
had been accomplished in opening entry jobs to unskilled Negro 
workers. 

(2) Business val ues and equal employment opportunities. 
There is clear evidence in this study for the existence of a 
set of values in the business community that has implications 
for the more effective utilization of Negro workers. There is 
a strong set in all of the companies' emphasizing: (1) effien- 
cy of operation and the priority of work standards over equal 
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employment goals; (2) the resistance to modifying employment 
standards to hire undertrained Negroes; (3) the resistance to 
increasing job mobility for Negroes by any special quotas for 
Negro job advancement; and (4) the resistance to any special 
employment programs that are not integrally a part of the 
present employment structure of the company. There is a 
pronounced tendency to blame the "inferior or different" ed- 
ucational and social background of the Negro for his job 
difficulties. The Negro job problem is also seen as being a 
community rather than company responsibility. In other words, 
it is the community rather than company resources that must 
be primarily brought into play to equalize the Negro’s job 
opportunities. There is consensus that management can best 
act to stimulate community resources to improve the qualifi- 
cations of future Negro workers. There is a repeated empha- 
sis that whatever management can do, it must be primarily 
within "normal" employment standards and practices and must 
not jeopardize work efficiency or production standards. This 
last point was emphasized in local plant official interviews 
where the point was repeatedly made that equal employment 
programs must be set within the cost and employment structure 
of the company and not be an activity in itself. 

(3) Satisfaction with Negro job performance . As a 
group, Negro employees were rated as ‘‘average workers" by the 
management respondents in this study. There were variations 
in this assessment, however, regarding certain occupational 
groups of workers. Negro technicians and professionals were 
highly regarded and Negroes in office jobs were regarded as 
good workers but unwilling to take responsibility. The job 
capabilities of untrained Negro workers in entry level jobs 
were not regarded highly. 

( 4 ) Union values and equal employment opportunities . 

With the exception of two large industrial vinions in northern 
cities with large Negro memberships, Negroes faced a number 
of problems both in industrial and craft unions. To a very 
large extent, these problems reflected union unwillingness 

to compromise with long-established sets of institutional 
values — seniority and apprenticeship. A number of indust- 
rial unions sponsored activities on a number of level favor- 
ing integration of the Negro into the union, but these still 
did not give Negroes added leverage in gaining equal job oppor 
tunities. The study also suggests that union leaders give 
relatively little opposition to equal employment practices un- 
less these come into direct opposition to the job rights of 
white workers. 

(5) The white worker * s view of the Negro and equal 
employment opportunities^ The following points were apparent 
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in the; white interviews. First, few of the white workers were 
prone to admit that Negroes had any special job difficulties 
because of skin color. In the northern plant locations, white 
workers reported that "Negroes get the same opportunities as 
anybody else here," but felt that Negroes did not push them- 
selves as hard as whites and had leiss training. There was a 
general lack of awareness of the civil rights issues and a 
certain puzzlement that Negroes should be dissatisfied. There 
was little awareness of specific practices or goals of equal 
employment programs; the majority of white workers felt that 
"special treatment for Negroes was not right." The low res- 
ponse rate among white workers perhaps indicated that probably 
the more integration»-prone whites answered the questionnaires. 
The response patterns, then, do not reflect the more passion- 
ate responses of segregationists. Pew of the whites inter- 
viewed felt that a Negro worker should not have a right to a 
good job if he has the ability, but they felt strongly that 
he should not get special treatment. As a group, the whites 
reported that Negro workers with whom they worked could hold 
their own with whites at a specific job. The major fear of 
whites is that Negro civil rights demonstrations will lead to 
preferential hiring practices for Negroes and thus limit job , 
opportunities in the company for their own friends and rela- 
tives. 

(6) The Negro worker’s view of equal employment oppor- 
tunities . In contrast to the whites, the Negro workers felt 
that there was considerable job discrimination against Negroee 
in hiring, training and promotions. When Negro job promotion 
patterns are compared with those of whites, it is apparent that 
a lower proportion of Negroes adveuices from entry jobs to more 
demandi'.g and more responsible tasks. There are some excep- 
tions to this pattern, particularly in two of the electronics 
firms. One of the major complaints of the Negro worker is 
that discrimination is subtle and rarely anything that one can 
put a finger on. Many of the Negroes felt that they received 
little help from white workers in informal, on-the-job train- 
ing or in learning job information that would be valuable for 
promotion. This latter complaint was particularly frequent 
among lower skilled blue collar workers who had received few 
promotions. 

Few of the Negro workers had specific knowledge about the 
equal employment opportunity program at their company and few- 
er knew about agency complaint procedures regarding job dis- 
crimination. There was a marked reluctance among these Negro 
workers to file any complaint since they felt such actions 
would make it difficult to continue working at the company or 
to find employment elsewhere. 









As a group, Negro workers felt that their lack of oppor- 
tunity was more a matter of their skin coloj; than their lack • 

of training. Over half of the Negroes reported that there was 
a job in the company for which they were qualified by senior- 
ity and training, but they had not applied. The reasons for ^ 

this vary, but they reflect a certain awareness of hostility 
in the work environment or lack of confidence that they would 
be fairly considered for the job. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 
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The decade of the 1960 's may indeed become the most important in 
4 the social and economic history of the Negro in America if for no other ! 

reason than the remarkable efforts put forth by groups in the public j 
and private sectors of the nation to move the country to accept the prin 
practice of nondiscrimination as a constitutional and moral 
right of Negroes* These efforts have been on a broad fronts public 
accomodations, voting, public education, housing and employment. Althod 
there is considerable disagreement on how much progress has been made, ■ 
generally conceded that legal and social aids to ecualizing oppor~ 
tunity have been developing at a rapid rate. 

This study focuses on one dimension of progress in nondiscriminatid 
for Negroes— equal employment opportunities. The data to be reported ^ 
are based on observations made on equal employment opportunity programs J 
in twenty separate companies. 

1«^. At the simplest level, how are equal employment opportunity 
programs organized within a company? What individuals are involved and 
what factors influence the content and effectiveness of the program? 

2. What are some of the recurring problems in the aclministration i 
of equal employment opportunity programs? How have these problems been ) 
^ resolved? 
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3. What are some of the unresolved issues in the application of 
these programs? What action might be developed to deal with these issue 
To answer these questions, a research design was developed that 
attempted to isolate the experiences and attitudes of management, Negro 
and white workers, and union officials toward the integration of Negroes 
into the work force. We were interested not only in the attitudes and 
opinions of corporate decision-makers but also those of local plant 
officials and supervisors who were charged with the responsibility of 
implementing their company's equal employment opportunity program. At 
every point in the research we sought to gain insights into the function 
ing pf industrial structures that might have policy or research implica^ 
tions for a better understanding of Negro integration into industry. 

We attempted to sample — not randomly — situations and structures that 
could be the basis for hypotheses to be tested in further research. 

Thus, the goals of this study were concerned more with laying the 
foundations for further research than with developing definitive state- 
ments about equal employment opportunity structures. 



The twenty companies that are represented in this report cover the 
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broad spectrum of industrial classifications; heavy and light manufa 
turing; public utilities; service; retail and wholesale trade; 
transportation and distribution.! No claim is made, however, that these 
companies are wholly representative of all industrial structures in the 
United States. All of the companies have one important characteristic 
in common; they have publicly pledged themselve s to a program of 
action in equal employment opportunity . In some cases, the program is 
simple in structure with few formal procedures. In others, there is a 
complex program with formalized procedures. Although the majority of 
the companies in this study were subject to Executive Orders 10925 and 
11114, some companies were outside of the scope of these Orders and 
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were not subject to them.- Many of the companies were included in 
the Plans For Progress Program, but some companies were either outside 
of the Program or in the process of joining it.^ An effort was made 
to obtain a geographical spread of companies in order to compare ex- 
periences of similar companies across regions. In all cases, however, 
the companies did commit themselves to a program of action in equal 
employment opportunities and did develop procedures to further the 
program. 



EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN A COMPANY SETTING 

The economic progress of the Negro has been affected by two 
different kinds of discrimination practiced by companies. First, there 
is overt racial discrimination, supported by company policy and practice 
that is rarely committed to writing. This may involve intentional 
restriction of the number of Negroes employed, the assignment of 
Negroes to traditional Negro jobs or the by-passing of Negroes in oppor- 
tunities for training and promotion. Second, there may be unintentional 
discrimination which has the effect of limiting Negro job opportunitiesT 
such as in the case of a corporate decision maker who demcuids a high 
school diploma as a requirement for employment or locates the new plant 
in a land area far away from Negro centers of population. To a large 
extent, intentional acts of employment discrimination against Negroes 
reflect white attitudes in the wider community, stereotypes of Negro 
employment, and real or imagined resistance by white workers to equal- 
izing employment opportunities for Negroes. The second set of prac- 
tices — unintentional acts of employment discrimination against Negroes— 
stems in part from basic managerial assumptions about employment policy 
and is supported by a logic of operation that is deeply rooted in 
the business community. In many instances, this logic of operation 
does not rest on scientific fact but gains inordinate strength from 
supporting organizational traditions. This distinction between 
intentional and unintentional acts of employment discrimination is 
basic to an understanding of the problems of integrating the Negro 
into American industry. 

The employment policy of any company is viewed by its management 
as the end product of a rational trial and error process by which cer- 
tain employment activities become accepted as legitimate and need- 
fulfilling to the organization. To examine or to modify such employ- 
ment practices is to seriously challenge the company's unique way 
of "getting things done." For example, the company that relies on 
new job referrals from its own workforce and finds this a successful 
recruiting practice is apt to resist a change in this practice even 
if the practice results in the exclusion of Negroes. Unintentional 
forms of discrimination are usually linked to employment practices 
that are viewed by the management as being necessary, if not vital, 
to the firm's successful operation (e.g. vocational testing, recruit- 
ment through the private employment agency, etc.) These employment 
practices become routinized and beyond question — the "well-worn 
Indian pathways," and may explain why it is so difficult to reduce 
forms of unintentional discrimination. 
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It is an oversimplification to say that all firms practice exclusion 
or discrimination against Negroes to the same degree. Ihere is a 
spectnm of discriminato3:y — nondiscriminatory practices. At one extreme, 
there are the firms which are unwilling to undertake any remedial action 
to change employment policies that are over±ly discriminatory. At the 
other extreme are firms that have made a concerted effort to examine 
and eliminate discriminatory practices — intentional or unintentional — 
fran their employment policy, lybst business organizations fall between 
these extremes, having an employment policy which has both intentional 
and unintentional discriminatory features. 



The Evidence For Discrimination in Industry 
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To what extent do firms discrinninate against Negroes? The available 
evidence, although scanty, suggests that job discrimination is widespread 
both in the North and in the South. In 1953, a study of employer practices 
was made of 1,200 firms in Pennsylvania. The authors concluded that 9 
out of every 10 firms practiced sane discrimination in hiring, apprenticing 
and prorooting, with discrimination most prevalent in the skilled and vAiite 
collar occupations.^ A review of employment practices in Ohio in 1958 
reached similar conclusions . 5 a study of minority group enplqyment 
practices in San Francisco in 1958 showed employment opportunities to be 
widely restricted by race, especially for Negroes.^ The data for other 
northern areas show similar patterns. 

In the South the patterns of discrimination are quite clc^ar . In 1962, 
Norgren undertook a review of employment by firms in Atlanta,^ a cosmopoli- 
tan city, and a rapidly industrializing larban center. Since these 
conditions usually favor integration, it was thought that equal employment 
opportunities would be more advanced in Atlanta than elsewhere in the 
South and might be a clue to prospects for Negro enployment opportunity 
in other southern cities. Norgren 's observations, hcwever, indicate 
widespread exclusion of Negroes from enployment opportunities in Atlanta 
in that year. 

1. One of the autotiobile assembly plants in the Atlanta area 
employed 1,700 to 1,800 persons, of whan seventy were Negroes. Only 
eight Negroes were employed, on the assembly line, four having been hired 
in October 1961 and four in January 1962. No Negroes held vbite collar 
jcbs and all other Negroes were in low level service jobs. 

2. A steel mill in Atlanta employed 1,250 persons of vbcm one-third 
were Negro. Negroes held no skilled jobs, however, and were confined to 
unskilled enployment at below average pay rates. 

3. In the construction industiry of Atlanta, there were 1,800 carpen- 
ters in separate white and Negro local unions. The Negro local had seven- 
teen members with the white local membership doing the bargaining for them. 
In 1960, according to Census reports, there were 350 Negro carpenters in 
the area. Apparently most of them were outside of unions, engaged in 
free-lance contract work in residential repair. Union miembership among 
electricians totalled 1,200, of vbcm none were Negro. In general, there were 
well developed patterns of N^ro exclusion from a variel^ of trades: 
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plumbing, sheet metal work, cement finishing. 

4. Negro employment gains were most apparent in all classi- 
fications of trucking, warehousing and lumberyards, although Negroes 
concentrated within these fields in jobs that minimized contact 
with whites. Pew Negroes held jobs as deliverymen or beer and soft 
drink drivers, although many worked as drivers' helpers. In the 
local transit system, there were two Negro bus drivers and two more 
in training, but these four were recent additions to previously 
all-white jobs. 

5. The local telecommunications company employed between 4,000 
and 5,000 persons but included only two Negro mechanics. All other 
Negroes employed by the company were in custodial or culinary occu- 
pations. With the exception of a few persons, no Negroes were em- 
ployed in banking and insurance establishments except in tradition- 
ally "Negro jobs," save for those employed in the Negro bcinking 

and insurance institutions of the city. By and large, Negro employ- 
ment in retail trade was confined to menial jobs, shipping and 
delivery. A similar situation existed in the hotel and restaurant 
industry of the city. 

Norgren contends that Atlanta's racial employment practices are 
typical of the South, with some minor local variations. Collateral 
studies of racial employment practices in southern communities show 
approximately the same patterns as in Atlanta. Although a number 
of pressures for change are apparent in the South — especially in 
federal contract firms — it is unlikely that substantial changes have 
occurred since this 1962 study except for token modifications. 



Discrimination and the Employment Process 



Discrimination against Negroes — indeed against the members of 
any minority group — can occur at a number of points in the employ- 
ment process; recruitment, selection, placement, promotion, training, 
and layoff or termination. The forms of discrimination are various 
and may be intentional or unintentional. It may be well to discuss 
some of the problems of discrimination at each one of these points 
as a frame of reference for this study. 

Recru itm ent . The most obvious form of discrimination is the 

In 



failure to seek Negro workers for job openings in the company, 
some cases, it may be the clear instinct of the management to 
avoid bringing Negro workers into the company. More frequently, the 
traditional company channels of recruitment fail to reach Negro 
workers. This pattern is apt to be more apparent in forms which 
have a history of predominantly white employment. Advertisements 
in white newspapers, recruitment trips to all-white colleges or 
high schools, the use of private employment agencies, and referrals 
from in-plant personnel may be traditional methods of recruitment 
which have proved satisfactory to the company in the past but 
overlook Negroes as a source of labor. Removing discrimination from 
recruitment requires an expansion of recruitment procedures to reach 
Negro manpower and a systematic development of confidence in the 
Negro community that Negro job applications will be welcome. In 
either case, special recruitment methods must be initiated and this 
will mean changes in the resources and activities of the recruitment 
staff. 
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Selectio n. Once recruitment channels are open to Negro job 
seekers, there is the critical problem of selection. A number of 
considerations may disadvantage the Negro applicant in being selecte 
for a job. The first hurdle is the interview . The interviewer 
may not recognize that the personal indicators of character which 
he has previously used in evaluating job applicants may no longer be 
valid when applied to Negroes. Generalizations about job applicants 
drawn from experience with the white community do not form a 
suitable frame of reference for the evaluation of a Negro job appli- 
cant. From his interviews with white applicants, the interviewer 
may have a pre-conceived picture of styles of dress, speech patterns 
and general patterns of thinking that are necessary prerequisites 
for the job. Employment may be refused if the Negro deviates from 
this picture, in spite of the fact that such deviations may be quite 
normal in his community. The Negro may also be handicapped because 
he lacks experience with the interview process, experience which 
the white applicant has usually acquired from his educational and 
social preparation. 8 

The second obstacle is the testing process. How and why does 
a Negro perform differently from a non-Negro on employment tests? 

The answer lies in the tests themselves, as well as in the relative 
environments. Companies usually set acceptable standards of achieve' 
ment on intelligence and aptitude tests by correlating the test 
scores of a large number of their current employees with their 
levels of job performance. The pragmatic result in a predominantly 
white company is that the standards have been based on white middle 
and upper class. Therefore, a bias has developed in these tests 
which tends to discriminate against working class and lower class 
Negroes. 

Two other handicaps faced by Negro job applicants are the lack 
of appropriate work experience and job requirements . Past diffi- 
culties in obtaining meaningful job experience that could be related 
to the new work situation obviously disadvantage the Negro applicant 
It is difficult for a Negro to fill a job opening that requires 15 
years supervisory experience since few Negroes have had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire this work experience. In a like fashion, many 
job requirements disadvantage the Negro applicant. Although such 
requriements frequently reflect outdated thinking about what the i 
job requires, many companies are reluctant to remove or lower i 

requirements, predominantly educational and skill, that would per- I 
mit many Negroes to become eligible for the job. 



Placement . In firms where there is already considerable Negron 
employment, new Negro hires may be disadvantaged in placement 5 

because a tradition of Negro jobs has developed. Thus, the place- 
ment office may consider the Negro applicant only for those job 
categories in which Negores are already employed in great numbers, 
usually in the unskilled and service classifications. When hiring 
Negroes for the first time, placement may be made primarily in job j 
categories where white resistance is apt to be minimal. In such ■ 
cases, the qualifications of the Negro employee are secondary con- 
siderations and underplacement may occur. | 







Promotion and Training . The most obvious form of discrimination 
in promotion and training is to disregard the Negro as a potential 
candidate for upgrading or training. The problem is more complex 
than this, however. It had been established practice in some firms 
to maintain dual lines of promotion and separate criteria for 
promotability for Negroes and whites. Thu's, Negroes have had sepa- 
rate lines of progression in many companies which effectively barred 
them from white jobs." The qualifications for promotion of training 
were frequently much higher for Negroes than for whites and only 
the most overqualified became eligible. 

Two other dimensions of this problem should be mentioned. First, 
Negroes may not receive the psychological supports from a predominant- 
ly white environment to encourage them to bid for such opportunities. 

As a result they feel excluded. Second, a great deal of training is 
informal and depends on the whims of coworkers. Thus, the white worker 
who is asked to show somebody the ropes — whether in machine techniques 
or office procedure — has some discretion in aiding or hindering a 
Negro coworker *s job opportunities. 

Layoffs of Terminations . , Finally, discrimination may be appar- 
ent in patterns of layoffs or terminations. Seniority lines may 
be disregarded to retain white workers during temporary layoffs or 
permanent cutbacks. Frequently, differential criteria are used 
to discharge Negro and white workers. There may be a higher tolerance 
for breaches of company discipline for whites than for Negroes. As 
a result, the consequences of the same transgression are apt to ^ 

be more severe for Negroes than for whites within the same company. 

In addition, it is also not uncommon, particularly in the South, 
for "Negro jobs" to be converted to "white jobs" in periods of 
economic distress when jobs are in short supply. The end result 
is the frequent termination of Negroes from jobs that they considered i 

"secure." ? 



EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY RESEARCH 



Hand in hand with the efforts to give the Negro greater job 
opportunities through public policy has been the initiation of a 
quest to ascertain means and methods of integrating the Negro into 
American industry. The information is scanty, uncoordinated and 
largely testimonial. There are few vigorous research efforts which 
have tried to diagnose the elements of resistance and to formulate 
public policy to overcome resistance. Much of the existing litera- 
ture is "one-shot," with no attempt at assessing the reliability 
of the results through replication. Few of the research efforts 
attempt to place the research into an integrated conceptual framework 
that can be used as a starting point for additional research. 

There is a number of research traditions in equal employment 
opportunity research: the aggregate statistics study, the des- 

criptive "testimonial" study, the case study of a particular plant 
or industry where descriptive and analytical techniques are com- 
bined. The literature abounds with the first type of research 
project. Statistical portraits give vivid testimony to the exis- 
tence of Negro disadvantages and to systematic variations in Negro 
employment problems. These studies do not specify, however, the 
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underlying conditions— economic, attitudinal and structural— 

w lie cause these problems. At best such studies portray symp- 
toms, not causes. ^ ^ ^ ^ 



The second type of study — the "testimonial" study— offers 
other problems. The main purpose of this type of study is to de- 
scribe strategies and techniques that have worked in bringing in- 
tegration about in a particular economic unit. The descriptions 

management's perspective so that the only 
?o discussed are those that infringe on the company's ability 

to solve problems. Such studies tell us little about why these 

f rnm discuss the problems"ai perceived 

nn?n^- Worker's point of view, or from the vantage 

union leader. The third approach— the case study with 
analytical techniques— attempts to assess the under- 
lying dynamics ana processes that bring about certain results. 
Although there are sharp limitations on generalizing the results of 
this kind of study, nevertheless, the results are productive of 
hypotheses for further systematic research and insights for policy 
planning. In such a study, numbers are generally made secondary 
to an understanding of processes and dynamics. It is this third 
approach that will be emphasized in this analysis of the equal 

opportunities policies, programs, and problems of the twenty com- 
panies chosen for review. 



LIMITATIONS OP THE CURRENT STUDY 



The present undertaking is not an attempt to catalogue or assess 
total social process whereby Negroes fail to gain access to suit- 
able employment. Employment discrimination against the Negro must 
be seen as a process whereby institutional, social and psychological 
factors combine at different points during his lifetime to deny him 
equal employment opportunities. Inadequate pre-vocational socializa- 
the family; inadequate school and housing opportunities; low 
political efficacy; lack of access to community training facilities - 
fu- contribute to Negro disadvantagement in employment. In 

concerned with his access to employment situations 

but this emphasis should not mask the larger context of discriminat- 
ion. 



We could also concern ourselves with how the initial decision 



to integrate is made. This is not a primary focus in this study 
since all of the companies have experienced integrated employment foi 
some time. Rather the emphasis is on the methods and problems of 
application. The purpose of the report is~6TlTitruct c'Siip^ 
that have already made a decision to integrate rather than to develoc 
a strategy to increase the number of companies with integrated emplov 
ment. Information on how the decision was made would provide valuab] 
insights into the problems of Negro employment but such information 
would be hard to obv.ain on the twenty companies in this study since 
any data would be retrospective with a number of validity problems. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE RESEARCH 



The study was formally launched in September 1963, but data collection 
did not begin until August 1964. In the interim, a series of research in- 
str^ents, to be described later, were designed and pre-tested. Continuous 
revision was made i^^ these instruments before submission to the Bureau of 
the Budget for clearance. During this period an extensive examination was 
made by the research director and his staff of the literature on equal em- 
ployment opportunity researches, an activity that had begun six months prior 
to the project. The intention .was to begin the study in a relatively gene- 
ral, exploratory way and then move as rapidly as possible toward a syste- 
matic and explanatory investigation. 

It had been planned to utilize trained interviewers from the Survey 
Research Center of The University of Michigan for the field interviewing. 

The majority of the interviewers were .from the Center but an unforeseen cir- 
cipstance made it necessary to train a substantial number of our own inter- 
viewers, viz., there was a relative lack of Negro interviewers in some key 
locations in the South where some of our interview sites were located. It 
had been decided before the study to use Negro interviewers to interview ^ 
Negro respondents and white interviewers to question white respondents. ^ 
T^is decision seemed reasonable since we desired to encourage our white re- 
spondents to discuss their feelings about Negroes and Negro respondents to * 
discuss their feelings about whites. We felt that a serious problem would 
be introduced by having a Negro interviewer solicit such information from 
whites, and vice-versa. 

Relatively late in the study, we became aware of the community context 
• ®^^^l ©mployment opportunities and . made several attempts to solicit in- 

formation on this variable from local community agencies. The quality of 
these data was quite uneven and the data are used in the analysis mainly as 
reference points. 



The Intejrview Program 

^^terviews in depth were conducted with sixty— seven management execu— 
tives; 27 corporate headquarters’. off icials; and 40 management officials in 
local plants. These interviews lasted from 1-1/2 to 3 hours, depending on 
the extent of equal employment opportunity activities at the company. With 
the exception of nine interviews, all of these interviews were conducted by 
the research director. There were eleven interviews with industrial union j 
leaders and three with craft union officials. Seven of the interviews with \ 
the first group were conducted by the research director, and all three of ^ 
the interviews in the second group were conducted by him. 

Two hundred and five white workers, including supervisors, and 215 Negrii 
workers were also interviewed. The interviews were conducted by inter- 
viewers who were in the national interviewer network of the Suivey Research t 
Center and the specially-trained interviewers discussed above. 

The Research Instruments 

The decision was made long before the study was undertaken that the 
primary value of the inquiry was to solicit a wide range of information on 
attitudes, behavior and experiences from those ^individuals who were m ost — 
directly involved in the work integration process. The various research 
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instruments were designed with this in mind. Let us briefly describ^a 
each one of the instruments .and- its purpose* ^ aescribe 

Schedule I* This instrument .was submitted to the oerson r>T- 
’^So were charged with the .responsibility of administf^r-i nrr 

personnel; in most cases he was a relativelv hirrh 
within^th^ ''°7P^^y^^'^2rhistory''of^threquii^ 

prog?af wUh!n"iSeL'^SaSr ITln'lll \ 

expresfliFOTAavIor%roft"^I‘L solicit attitudes and 

modi? content paralleled the material^in Sohedule°I^^with 
modifications to account for local plant conditions. 

schednl^^°^^^^- 4 -S°'^^°®^ Negro recruitment and union structure This^ ^ 
schedule was either: (a) completed at the time of the interyiew” 

Tl.lT completion, of (c) left wi?h tSe res^ni to^Sm"^ 

?hT-r»n’h oi^iginally conceiyed, the instrument was to be administered 
nn? Schedule II, but a number of sch^i^efwerf 

Schedule"lIl"^'Thlf lost, necessitating the noted changes. 

posf?io^ranr?o'so^e r" submitted to the white workerf in*^non-sServ?sor^ 

® ^ ? ® supervisory personnel. - The range of guestions was ^ 

ledge abou^lErnolicS'^f V' at^i^udel^'k^ow- 

the^NeS^workerr ""^erpersonal relations at work, and images of 

to Negroes. The questions werr*largely^open-e^^^ a^Lw'^closId^^^Th 

Negro into the company and the union. integrating the 

The use of the multiple insttuments was justified on thrp»f» rryrmr.ae 

designed to develop an'understfndin| ors?ruc?ur;s 

sEil 

»«id „„t b."p..^s:5vsrs.*or;is,s kjssj.?! ““ 
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This IS, then, the background of the study. Although we do not 
have a random sample of integrated companies, the companies in this 
study have made a public commitment to equal employment opportunities ‘ 

and their experiences might be viewed for the "possibles" and "not ^ I 

possibles" of equalizing employment. Our investigation should be 
productive of new insights and hypotheses for further study. j 

I 
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1. See Appendix h for characteristics of the companies in this 
study. 

2. Equal Employmen t O pp ortunity in Federal Government on Federal 
Contracts; Exec utive Orders 10925 and 11114. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963. 

3. Plans For Progress was organized in 1961 and headquartered in 
Washington, D.C. The organization was staffed by representa- 
tives from business and was sponsored by the President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity. It sought to enlist 
companies on a voluntary basis to promote equal employment 
plans and to aid them in organizing such plans. 

4. Report of the Governor's Commission on Industrial Race Rela- 
tions, Employment Practices in Pennsylvania (Harrisbura, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1953.) 

5. Report of the Governor s aavisory Commission on Civil Rights, 
Part V, Employment Study (Columbus, State of Ohio, 1958). 

6. Irving Babow and Edward Kowden, A Civil Rights Inventory of 
San Francisco , Part I, Employment Council for Civil Unity in 
San Francisco. 

7. The description of racial employment practices in Atlanta is 
based on Morgren's data. See Paul H. Morgren et al Toward 
Fair Employment (New York; Columbia University Press, 1964' 
pp. 24-27'. 

8. Kenneth B. Clark, "Clash of Cultures in the Classroom, "in 
Learning Together; A Book on Integrated Education (Chicago; 
Integrated Education Associates, 1964) . See also, Frank 
Riessman, The Culturally Deprived Child (New York; Harper 
and Row, 1962), and Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children 
of Bondage (New York; Harper and Row, 1944) . 
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CHAPTER II 






MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCES WITH EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES: 

RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 



The employment policy and structure of a company are products 
both of the logic of business efficiency and organisational tradi- 
tion. In theory, employment policy and practices are designed 
for the rational recruitment, selection and allocation of workers 
in the company. The clear intention is to eliminate irrational 
considerations from intruding at any point in employment decisions 
and thus to promote the greater efficiency of the organization. 
Employment testing, for example, is designed to objectify job 
requirements and reduce to a minimum "hunch playing" or personal 
biases in the selection of a job candidate. We must recognize, 
however, that tradition may maintain certain employment practices 
which are apart from any logic of efficiency. The employment 
tests which serve in the name of efficiency may be hopelessly 
outdated or out of touch with the current personnel needs of the 
company but nevertheless may be maintained by traditional usage. 
The employment policy and practices of a company must be viewed 
as the end product of a long trial-and-error process whereby 
some activities become inscribed with a logic and tradition of 
their own. 

In the recruitment and selection of workers, practices are 
developed that become part of organization traditions. In re- 
cruitment, certain employment channels become highly regarded 
because they are productive of job recruits. Certain employment 
aids in recruitment (e.g. the private employment agency) are 
used and become integral parts of the recruitment process. In 
a similar fashion, the company develops strategies and techniques 
for the selection process which are defined as efficient. The 
development of an equal employment opportunity policy may chal- 
lenge these practices and necessitate re-examination or revision. 
For example, a company may be able to recruit all the workers 
that it needs from the referrals by its own workforce. For the 
recruitment of Negro workers, however, such referrals may yield 
few results. Consequently, it may be necessary to initiate a 
new series of activities to recruit Negro workers . The old prac- 
tices must undergo modification or expansion if the equal employ- 
ment goal is to be met. These changes in employment practices 
will usually require an additional expenditure of effort and 
time on the part of the organization. 
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RECRUITMENT EXPERIENCES IN MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT 

The initial development point in an equal employment pro- 
gram is the establishment of recruitment channels to reach the 
sources of Negro manpower. The structure of such recruiting 
will be influenced by any and/or all of the following factors: 
the size of anticipated Negro employment; the kinds of jobs for 
which Negroes are sought; the number of Negroes already employed, 
if any, and the kinds of jobs held by these Negroes; and the 
extent to which Negro applicants are available through tradi- 
tional recruitment sources. Obviously, the condition of the 
labor market will also be a factor with the base of recruitment 
broadened in a tight labor market and contracted in a surplus 
market . 

The recruitment of skilled workers, regardless of their 
race, is difficult in the tight labor markets that characterize 
our economy today. On the other hand, the recruitment of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers is less of a problem until a com- 
pany is faced with the task of converting workers who have been 
marginal to the labor market into full-time, skilled, productive 
workers. Additional problems exist in the recruitment of Negro 
workers who already have some skills or training. Reaching the 
proportionally smaller number of Negroes who have skilled oc- 
cupational specialities will necessitate an extensive investment 
of time, personnel and money on the part of the company as the 
search is extended to previously untapped manpower sources. A 
second difficulty in the recruitment of skilled Negro workers 
is the poor image that has been projected by some companies in 
their past racial employment practices. Skilled workers in the 
Negro community may view the recruitment drives of such companies 
with suspicion and refrain from approaching these companies for 
employment. A third difficulty lies in the company's lack of 
experience with and understanding of Negro job applicants — , 
their aspirations and life styles. Although most companies have 
a thorough understanding of the white job applicant, they fre- 
quently find that this knowledge has only partial relevance to 
their understanding of Negro job seekers. There is a growing 
realization that the Negro skilled workers may be interested in 
a number of employment considerations that do not concern the 
white worker. The Negro applicant will want information on 
wages and work conditions but he also requires information on 
supervisor-Negro relations in the company or the handling of 
Negro grievances. It may be necessary for the recruiting staff 
to learn more about the Negro life styles, especially as they 
bear on employment. 

Some problems are also presented in recruiting less skilled 
Negroes for break-in jobs — clerical, production and service. 

The educational achievement levels of the Negro manpower pool in 
the United States is lower than that of whites and, even in cases 
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where achievement is equal, the low quality of education in pre- 
dominantly Negro schools leaves the Negro job applicant lagging 
behind the white in a number of skills — verbal, mathematical 
and social. Recruitment of these workers may involve the ques- 
tion of compensatory education or training to raise their employ- 
ment potential. 

There is no doubt that for many companies, the recruitment 
of Negro job applicants involves a whole new range of activities 
and value assumptions that are not necessary in the recruitment 
of white workers. Furthermore, a meaningful recruitment program 
for Negroes will involve organizational costs in time, personnel 
and money not encountered in the recruitment of white workers . 

For a number of reasons, however, the strategy for the recruit- 
ment of white workers has only limited application to the recruit- 
ment of Negroes and a company that does not provide for the dif- 
ference will undoubtedly encounter difficulties in recruiting 
Negro employees . 

With these introductory remarks, we will turn to a considera- 
tion of some summary statements on recruitment of Negro workers 
and then detail some of the experiences and problems observed in 
the twenty com.panies that confirm, negate, or modify these pro- 
positions. These propositions are not intended as dogmatic prin- 
ciples of application but rather as frames of reference or guide- 
lines for the consideration of minority group employment. While 
it is true that each company develops distinctive solutions to 
its minority group employment problems, each company may bor’^ow — 
and hopefully profit — from the experiences of other companies. 

The Cycle of Recruitment 

Two basic trands in recruitment of minority group workers 
are discernible in the twenty company histories of equalizing 
employment. First, there is a sharp change in the structure of 
recruitment v;hen employment philosophy moves from a "nondiscrimi- 
nation policy" to a "policy of affirmative action." In the fomer 
case, the company makes nondiscrimination in employment an estab- 
lished policy of the company and gives public acknowledgment of 
this fact. No special efforts are made to reach out into the 
community to recruit Negroes, and it is assumed that public aware- 
ness of the policy is sufficient to draw Negro applicants to the 
company. In an affirmative action program, practices are ini- 
tiated to make special efforts to open channels of recruitment 
to Negroes^, and, in some cases, to develop special programs to 
make trained Negro job seekers available. Sophisticated under- 
standing of minority group recruitment problems quickly brings 
a realization that a nondiscrimination policy without affirma- 
tive action fails to stimulate the recruitment of Negroes. 

A second basic trend is the movement of companies through 
a series of stages in the recruitment of Negro workers; first, 
a reliance on personal contacts in the Negro community or a ran- 
dom search through Negro clubs, churches ans associations; second, 
a reliance on contacts and associations with formalized job find- 
ing structures in the Negro community (e.g. Urban League, Negro 
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college placement office); and third, a reliance on the Negro 
employees of the company to suggest referrals. Ic is obvious 
that considerable Negro employment must occur before the third 
stage develops. Although we can speak of a stage development 
in Negro recruitment, the activities in each one of the stages 
can, and frequently do, coexist. It seems clear from our inter- 
views that corporate officials and local plant personnel 
cers seek to "normalize" Negro recruitment by moving toward the 
use of the sam^ employment channels for Negroes and whites. 

The use of informal contacts and formal agencies of the Negro 
community are perceived as extraordinary methods in the initial 
stages of recruitment. The use of referrals from already em- 
ployed Negro workers and direct solicitation from Negro appli- 
cants is viewed as a more permanent, normal way of doing things. 



The sum of experiences in the twenty companies indicates 
that a nondiscrimination policy by itself does not result in 
increased numbers of applications by Negro 30b seekers. Only 
small proportion of Negro job seekers may be av-’are of the policy 
and even a smaller proportion may apply for jobs. In some cases, 
Negroes may suspect the company's motives in piblic expression 
of a nondiscrimination policy, especially if tna company s past 
employment practices have been discirminatory . In other cases, 
the Negro applicant seeks information and assurance that the 
work environment of the company is not hostile. For these rea- 
sons the company must reach out into the Negro communxty rather 
than wait for the Negro job seeker to come to it. 



There are a number of levels, ranging from the impersonal 
to the personal, at which contact between the company and the 
Negro community can be established. These contacts function to 
meet a variety of needs both for the company and the Negro ^ob 
seeker- The company obtains a network of referral sources for 
job applicants, as well as access to information on Negro life 
styles, job aspirations and job hunting patterns. These con- 
tacts may increase the Negro community's confidence that the 
company is serious in its nondiscrimination policies. For the 
Negro job seeker, these contacts provide information about ^ob 
openings, offer access to a equal employment opportunity job 
channel, and give some assurance that the company desires to em- 
ploy Negroes . 



Such contacts may be established tlirough Negro-oriented 
•tising in the mass media, shared sponsorship of activities 



advertising in the mass meaia, snareu — 

in the Negro community, membership of company executives in 

,-h-inn.c! nr action groups, and/or informal personal 

1 ^ JT ^ A •hxT Vl /a 



Negro associations or acuion gj.uupa, an^/ wo. jr — 

contacts with key leaders of the Negro community. The pattern 
of contact will vary from company to company, reflecting 
values of the company as well as the organization of Negro life 
in a given locality. 
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. Media Contact^. The use of mass media advertising as 

a evice in recruiting Negroes is quite common. Such advertis- 
ing may make a direct or indirect appeal. The simplest use of 
the direct approach is the designation of the company as "an 
equal opportunity employer" in employment advertising. A common 
device is to sponsor employment ads in journals or publications 
that cater to Negro subscribers. Indirect approaches include 
using Negro models in product advertising in the press or tele- 
vision and pictures in company publication outlets or trade 
journals showing Negro employees in responsible jobs in the com- 
pany or in contact situations with top executive leaders! Both 
approaches may offer some value in creating a favorable mooFfor 
. egro employment but are rarely effective in and of themselves 
in increasing the flow of Negro job applicants. To be efIectLe 
mass r,.edia contacts must be complimentary to a range of morroe?! 

our^Ludv^^^i^® ■ -F experiences of the companies in 

media contactL ''"'"^ guidelines would seem to apply to mass 



.^* media contacts should not be restricted to Negro 

publications or channels of communication. The vice-president 
manufacturing firm reported that Negroes suspect to- 
ism when the company avoids equal employment opportunity ads 
in predominantly white newspapers. His own company was cited 

Negro action group when product advertisements 
with Negro models were prominent in Negro publications but did 
not appear in the large metropolitan newspapers read by whites. 

2. Mass media contacts must be reinforced by affirmative 
action on the part of the company. The use of the mass media is 
largely symbolic and should not be considered as a substitute 

coLunity'"''^^''^^''^ recruiting activity in the Negro 

, Shared Sponsorship of Ac tivities . A number of companies 
ave supplemented mass media contacts by the sponsorship or co- 
sponsorship of community activities that are directly linked to 

do! ■ workers. Most of these activities are 

company to a wide variety of associations 
potential job applicants and create a favorable 
image of the company. These activities include career days and 
job clinics for disadvantaged youth, work experience programs 
o owing school hours, guidance seminars for vocational coun- 
selors in Negro schools and shared sponsorship of job orienta- 

^,eagul) programs with Negro agencies (e.g. the Urban 



These activities have been initiated to deal with four prob- 
lem areas in company recruitment of Negroes: personal motivation 

-f— tion, s?rengthe^ing°Sf educational 

resources in the Negro community and job training. In 1963, a 
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large, eastern manufacturing company became concerned because 
few Negro job applicants had been attracted to the company by 
newspaper ads . Consultation with officials of the local Urban 
League indicated that few Negroes in the area had sufficient -f 

information about potential jobs in the company and that their 
aspirations for jobs lagged behind expanding opportunities with 
the firm. The company organized a five point program designed *■ 

to increase the motivational and information level of Negroes 
in three target areas of a large metropolitan area: (1) estab- 

lished a speakers ' bureau that offered lectures to high school 
and civic groups on opportunities within the company, its 
growth potential and changing technology; (2) initiated a semi- 
annual career day, cosponsored with 15 companies in the immedi- 
ate area and regular job clinics available to high school youth 
after school classes; (3) undertook a series of planned visits 
to the main plant by Negro youth who were given extensive orien- 
tation on machine procedures and the division of labor in the 
plant; (4) developed an individual counseling program, open to 
resident Negroes in the local Urban League office; and (5) 
planned a series of meetings with eight to twelve families of 
Negroes — parents and children — where through the use of 
lecture or visual aid material, the company presented profiles 
of new job opportunities for Negroes, the qualifications for 
these jobs and information on the company's nondiscrimination ^ 

policy. In one location during the six months following the 
initiation of the program, the company had 630 Negro job appli- 
cants. Interview data indicated that 593 of the applicants 
became interested in the company through some phase of this pro- 
gram. 

An aerospace firm on the West Coast has an identical pro- 
gram which has produced similar results. In this firm, a summer 
work experience program was undertaken for Negro youth still in 
high school who were paid regular wages and were distributed 
throughout 35 of the plant's 94 departments. The personnel direc- 
tor felt that the work experience program has a two-fold benefit: 
the youth could be retained on a "look and see" basis for future 
job applications and they would also be able to give their class- 
mates a realistic appraisal of job opportunities and conditions 
for Negroes in the plant. 

A leading electronics company was faced with a critical 
shortage of technicians. Projected trends indicated that the 
shortage would continue for some years since competitive re- 
cruiting was draining some of the better sources of referrals. 

The company decided to tap some new sources for recruitment — 
the southern Negro colleges. An early appraisal found few of 
the southern Negro candidates capable of passing the entrance ^ 

qualifications . The company initiated a four-point program in 
fifteen southern Negro colleges. As a first step, several train- 
ing administrators spent some time in the colleges reorganizing ^ 

the curricula in mathematics, physics and engineering where it 
was found that the curricula, teaching methods and materials were 
out of touch with the realities of a modern technological system 
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and the job requirements of large companies. Secondly, the com- i 
pany lent its specialists in physical science subjects to a 
, number of colleges to enrich the instructional staff, and con- 

i duct an informal program of job counseling for upper classmen. 

Summer work programs for selected faculty members from these 
colleges were initiated at a northern production center where 
< an attempt was made to upgrade the teacher's technical knowledge 

and familiarity with the job market requirements of new techno- 
logical systems. Finally, the company initiated a work experience 
program for qualified students during the summer period. The 
company perceived these activities as a long-term program and 
plans to expand its activities to other campuses. After the 
first year's operation, fifty Negroes from these colleges ac- 
cepted employment with the company in scarce technical categories. 

Several companies have cosponsored training programs for 
Negroes or racially mixed groups in clerical and stenographic 
skills that were in demand in the labor market. In a large 
eastern city, a private college organized a special stenographic 
course for forty-five job seekers, thirty of whom were Negro. 

Seven companies sponsored the program, agreeing to pay the tui- 
tion as well as to employ qualified graduates. On completion 
of the course, a work experience and course performance siammary 
was developed for each candidate and circulated to the personnel 
^ departments of the sponsoring companies. All but two of the 

course participants were placed. 

A program for twenty-five vocational counselors from pre- 
dominantly Negro schools was cosponsored by sixteen companies 
in a large midwestern city. It had been evident for some time 
that Negro youth at these schools were inadequately counseled 
about requirements and job opportunities in the labor market. 

A five— week full-time session was conducted for these counselors 
in a local college. Officials from the state employment service 
and vocational education system, as well as representatives from 
the cosponsoring companies detailed trends in the immediate labor 
market, discussed equal employment legislation and the changing 
requirements for jobs, and emphasized the changing employment 
patterns for Negroes. As an inducement to attend, the companies ; 
paid the salaries of the counselors and pledged sufficient funds 
to pay the tuition costs for advanced graduate study for three 
of the group recommended by the instructional staff. i 

Three conclusions would seem to be suggested: | 

1. The shared sponsorship of activities must be on a broad 
front and attempt to deal with some of the major deficiencies of 
the Negro communities (e.g. job information, prevocational train- \ 
ing) . These activities should be need-reducing rather than symbolic 

2. Programs must be developed independently for each com- 

munity to deal with the basic problems in that community. Caution .■ 
should be used in adopting a program in a community solely because j 
it has been successful in another. \ 
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3. There is a danger in attempting to change aspirations 
without correlative change in the opportunity structure. A firm 
in the midwest initiated a strong stay-in-school campaign in the 
Negro community, promising potential employment to high school 
graduates from a predominantly Negro school. However, only four- 
teen of a class of 165 could qualify for employment on the com- 
pany's test battery. About the same proportion of high school 
dropouts were successful cipplicants, pointing to the poor quality 
of the educational institution. The high school diploma as an 
indicator for employment may mean something quite different in 
Negro communities. 



Executive Membership in Negro Associations . The membership 
of company executives on key boards, committees and social action 
groups in the Negro community offers another important contact 
situation between company and potential Negro recruits. Several 
companies have recognized the importance of such memberships 
and have systematically encouraged their executive personnel to 
undertake such activities. A large utility in the midwest re- 
quires that executives initiate such activities in their own com- 
munity and that a record be kept of such contact situations. 

This company has emphasized that such activities are important 
considerations in evaluating the potential of top executives for 
promotion. A more common event is the voluntary participation 
of a top company executive in the activities of a Negro organiza- 
tion. Such memberships serve a number of purposes for the com- 
pany. For all levels of the company workers, such memberships 
become symbolic commitments on the part of the company to the 
employment of minority group members . This is particularly true 
when the company gives extensive public acknowledgement of such 
memberships and the executive is a person of high standing in 
the company. For the Negro community, such memberships also are 
a symbolic commitment to the company interest in the problems of 
Negroes and its willingness to invest its time and resources to 
help in their solution. The executives themselves are given an 
opportunity to obtain first hand knowledge of the problems and 
ife styles of the Negro community and can channel this informa- 
tion into company programs for minority group employment. 



The following points should be noted about such contacts. 
Given the network of groups and organizations in the Negro com- 
munity, it is frequently difficult for a single executive to 
share in the experiences and activities of more than a few groups 
It is always a recurring question whether these limited associa- 
tions are productive of a range of experiences which will result 
in potential recruits for the company from the Negro community. 
There is also a danger in overidentification with a single group 
or organization with consequent loss of confidence or charges of 
tokenism from other segments of the Negro community. One manu- 
facturing firm has attempted to solve this problem by encourag- 
ing a number of executives to participate in Negro activities 
and organizations. Regular bi-monthly meetings are held in the 
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company headquarters to collate these experiences into a composite 
picture of the Negro community. Two basic guidelines should 
govern such contacts. First, they should be widely distributed 
throughout the Negro community, making every effort to establish 
working relationships with a wide range of groups and organiza- 
tions. Second, the activities of the executive must be more than 
symbolic in orientation. In many instances, the involvement of 
company executives in Negro community organizations is a new 
event and one marked by suspicion and charges of tokenism by 
segments of the Negro community. Contacts characterized by 
short term involvement in superficial issues feed these suspicions. 



Informal, Personal Contacts . A number of companies have 
gone beyond the secondary, impersonal contacts described above 
and have attempted to form a close personal relationship with 
key members of the Negro community. These contacts have been 
in a number of directions . Groups of ten to twenty people have 
been invited to lunch at the plant with personnel department 
officers. Following the luncheon, there has been a tour of the 
plant and an orientation session explaining job requirements, 
company nondiscrimination policy and company recruitment prac- 
tices. Another company has established the practice of having 
personnel officials in all its branch units make personal con- 
tacts with key Negro community leaders. Personnel executives 
have established contacts with each one of eight Negro ministers 
in an outstate community, regularly attend Negro churches and 
have initiated small luncheons with key Negro community opinion- 
makers. Seven of the companies in the present study have em- 
ployed Negroes in their personnel departments for the principal 
purpose of establishing close contact with leaders in the Negro 
community. The range of contacts is quite extensive and includes 
Negro teachers employed in the school system; Negro faculty mem- 
bers of colleges or technical institutes; and Negro ministers. 
Through their Negro employees, two companies participate in the 
affairs of Negro women's clubs which are a good source of refer- 
ral for white collar workers. An executive of a large manufac- 
turing company has cultivated the acquaintance of Negro scout 
leaders, welfare workers and recreational workers who have an 
extensive acquaintance with Negro youth and, therefore, are ex- 
cellent sources of referrals. 



Undoubtedly, such personal contacts yield many applicants 
who could not be reached through traditional job referral chan- 
nels. However, while fulfilling a need in the minority group 
employment market, personal contacts as a source of referrals 
may offer some disadvantages. The executive of a large electronics 
firm reported that such contacts were valuable but that few good 
job applicants resulted from them. He felt that Negro leaders 
had only a vague notion of the job requirements in his company 
since few of them had had any extensive experience with company 
employment. Consequently, few of the referrals from ministers 
or business leaders were hired by the company because they lacked 
necessary skills or educational requirements for job vacancies. 
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The experience of this company has been contradicted, however, 
by the experiences of a number of other firms. While admitting 
that many referrals were not adequate, the companies cited nu- 
merous instances where referrals for clerical or service jobs 
had been hired. It would seem that, as a general rule, the value 
of informal contacts in recruitment lies mainly in the referral 
of job applicants for nonprofessional and nontechnical jobs 
rather than for more specialized employment. 

There are two other common problems associated with infor- 
mal contacts as a means of recruitment in the Negro community. 
First, there is a common tendency to view the Negro community 
as a homogeneous grouping to be reached by contact with a small 
number of leaders. Such a picture obscures the considerable 
diversity of Negro life and may result in personal contacts 
with a very select segment of the community. Second, there is 
a pronounced tendency for these contacts to be established with 
clusters of individuals in the upper-and middle-class strata 
rather than with low-income groups . The result is that Negroes 
from the former groups become favored job seekers while little 
help is available to the low-income population that needs the 
contacts most. A company official from a large public utility 
found that his company has established few ties to low-income 
groups in the Negro community in spite of an excellent record 
of contact with more affluent groups. Under the urging of the 
company personnel director, a number of personal contacts were 
initiated with the ministers of store-front churches, directors 
of settlement houses and neighborhood block club leaders of low- 
income areas. These contacts yielded a number of applicants 
for service, production and clerical jobs in the company. 

These observations about the establishment of ties between 
the company and the Negro community deserve comment. The value 
of these contacts are twofold: (1) they create a mood or cli- 

mate in which the Negro job seeker can determine the relative 
seriousness of the company effort to hire Negroes; and (2) they 
provide a source of job information to Negroes who may have few 
other communication channels to the company. It is difficult 
to evaluate the efficacy of any one kind of contact for recruit- 
ment. This will depend to a large extent on the organization 
of the particular Negro community. As a rule, such contacts 
should attempt to sample a wide variety and number of experiences 
values and attitudes in the Negro community and consequently, 
the establishment of ties with the Negro community will involve 
a coordinated effort entailing all four of the contact situa- 
tions described above. 

The contact pattern between the company and Negro community 
is strikingly different in southern plant locations than in 
northern locations. Regional differences do not eliminate the 
need to establish such contact but do point to differences in 
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the way that contact is established and maintained. In the 
South, there is more of a reliance on personal contacts with 
Negro leaders and individuals for job referrals while avoiding 
i ties to Negro action groups . Two factors may account for this . 

First, Negro action organizations (e.g. NAACP or Urban League) 
are concentrated in the large cities and there are few branches 
f in small communities to use in recruitment. A second reason is 

also likely. Membership of company executives in Negro action 
groups is usually frowned upon in the South and may result in 
community pressure on the company officials who, consequently, 
avoid extensive public displays of nondiscrimination policy 
and transmit job information to Negroes on a more restricted 
basis through personal contacts with key members of the Negro 
community. 
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Community Agencies and Recruitment . Specialized Negro agen- ? 
cies play a considerable part in the recruitment of certain cate- ^ 
gories of job applicants. Such agencies may fulfill a number j 
of functions in the recruitment process. Through its members, j 
they may act to locate job applicants, an activity that is costly j 
and time consuming when undertaken by the members of a company j 
personnel department. Such agencies may also screen the job | 

candidates, assemble test data, personal employment histories | 

and general employment information. It is also possible that | 
the agency can create a more comfortable climate for screening 
job applicants by mediating the recruitment process between job | 
seeker and company. A Negro may find it less threatening to j 

accept employment refusal by staff members of a Negro agency ] 

than by white officials in the company personnel department. | 



A review of the experiences of the companies in our sample j 
indicates frequent use of Negro organizations as aids in the re- ; 
cruitment of Negro job candidates. The Urban League operates a 
series of regional skills banks which serve both Negro job appli- j 
cants and companies that seek to find Negro job applicants. For I 
each candidate, there is a detailed work history and record of j 
past training. Brief summaries of the qualifications of each 
candidate are sent to inquiring companies on request. A company 
with no particular job in mind may receive a list of applicants 
or may solicit a candidate with particular skills to fill a 
specific job vacancy. Although there is some variation in prac- i 
tices among the regional skills banks, the emphasis throughout J 

the units is on a rational organization of the minority group i 

labor market both for job applicants and the company. The bulk } 
of job applications and placements are in the clerical specialties 
Some companies have enlarged the activities of the Urban League | 
skills banks in their areas by conducting intensive training ] 

programs of job counselors employed by the agencies. A large 
electronics company has undertaken to train job counselors in | 
the local skills bank as well as in other Negro agencies who | 

can then screen potential job applicants for the firm. The job | 
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counseling program emphasizes the personnel techniques used by the company 
to screen job applicants and describes standards and qualifications 
acceptable to the company. In effect, the skills bank functions as an 
extension of the company personnel department and reccmmendations for 
employment by the skills bank staff are closely followed by the conpany. 
Another company in a midwestem state has initiated the practice of 
lending job counselors to a nuirber of Negro groups in the area in order 
to screen job applicants before they enter the formal screening channels 
of the company. The vice president of the company felt that this practice 
reduced recruiting costs and provided a psychological setting where 
potential job candidates could feel comfortable in the recruitment process. 

In a large midwestem city, a Negro agency has initiated the practice of 
inviting potential enployers to interview prospective job candidates in 
the agency offices, thus giving the applicant an opportunity to explore the 
job market in a more organized fashion and the company an opportunity to 
meet a number of job candidates in a single setting. A large eastern 
manufacturing coipany initiated a program for the chief officers of Negro 
action groups to discuss and analyze cooperative methods of recruiting 
minority group members. This company also developed a similar program 
for department heads of local offices of the state enployment service. 

It is obvious that such Negro agency activities can and do p.lay a 
large part in organizing the labor market for a segment of tlie N^ro 
corrinunity. The Negro agency has a market advantage in locating job^ 
applicants through its familiarity with problems and target groups in 
the area. For the company, it can reduce certain organizational costs 
in recmitment by performing a number of activities that would entail con- 
siderable cost in time, money and effort for the personnel department of 
the company. For the job seeker, it offers a channel to employment opportun— 
iuies that he could not acquire without a considerable investment in time 
and effort and a well-developed structure for job seeking . 



As noted earlier, informal relationships with the Negro community 
dominate in the early stages of a recruitment program. Some of toe dis- 
advantages of referrals from inforrnal sources can be mitigated in a shift 
to referrals from specialized Negro agencies or organizations (e.g. toe 
Urban League) , The conpany can rationalize its recruitment procedures by 
objectifying toe requirements for a job. Paper procedures elimtoate seme 
of the trial and error, intuitive aspects of referrals torough informal 
cjontacts . The Negro agency frequently employs scientific ^ procedures of 
screening applicants, based on familiarity with the technical requirements 
of jobs in certain employment classifications. In some cases the Negro 
agency may conduct a study of specific job requirements in a parti^lar 
company. In screening applicants, a thorough rational assessment is made 
of the candidate’s capacity to fulfill these requirements. Thus, con- 
siderable time and effort may be saved by a company that can utilize toe 
services of an agency that specializes in the placement of minority group 
memibership. 

Recruitmoit and New Channels of Job Referrals 



The recruitment of Negro workers for professional, clerical and technical 
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jobs will often require the exploration of new sources of job recruitnent. 

Hie executive respondents in our study were almost unanimous in agreeing 
that trained Negro workers were in short supply and were generally not 
accessible -dirough traditional channels of recruitment. Hiey indicated 
that intensive recruitment efforts were underway in two relatively new sources 
of job applicants : the predcxninantly Negro high school and the southern 

Nsgro colleges . There has also been an increasing use of newspaper ads in 
Negro publications and some contact with enployment agencies that specialize 
in Negro job applicants. 



The local plant officials in our stucfy were queried about effective 
sources of recruitnmt for ^^ite and Negro workers. The data in Table II-A 
indicate that recruitment sources of Negro job severs are different in a 
nuniber of respects fran those of whites. 
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THBLE II-A 



EEEBCTIVE SOOFCEB OF REXaSItlMENT FOR WHITE AND NEGRO WORKERS REPOOED BY 

RESPONDERS IN H«ENTY LOCAL PLANT UNITS * 



lAhite Workers 

Direct implication (20) 

Informal referral frcm workers or 
other employers (18) 

Visit to high schools or colleges (17) 

Referrals fran employment agencies — 
public or private (10) 

Newspaper ads (2) 



yegro Vforkers 

Urban League, NAZ^, or other 
Negro agency ( 18 ) 

Referrals frcm Negro enployees (16) 
Negro colleges (12) 

Negro; newspaper and magazine ads (1 
Visits to Negro high schools (10) 
Direct application (8) 



State Enployment Service (7) 

Referrals fran Negro churches or 
settlement houses (4) 

*Figure hi parentheses refers to the nunber of plant officials vho designated 
Item a major sources of recruitment. Twen-t^ cotpanies designed "direct 
application" as the major recruiimerrt method for vhites while 18 designated 

Negro agencies as the major spurq6s of Negro recinaitment. The maximum nunber 
in parentheses is 20. 



Referrals from company employees and direct applications, — the two major 
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sources of Vviiite workers -- appear to be less important as effective sources of 
recruitm^t of Negroes, although they were mentioned by some respondents. The 
most striking observation is the conpany dependence on Negro agencies as a 
source for referrals. It may well be tliat the more qualified Negro applicants 
seek the placement services of Negro agencies or are sought out by such agencies 
rather than solicit emploi^nt directly. The agency network may indeed be a 
cipacial consideration in recruitment in the period before the conpany has suffi- 
cient Negro employees to refer job seekers directly to the personnel depart- 
ment. 



The data in Table II— A do not tell us the most effective sources of re- 
ferral for different kinds of Negro workers. It would seem likely that Negro 
technicians might be in different recruitment channels than Negro semi-skilled 
workers. The respondents were asked: "Which of tiie referral sources would you 

say has been most effective in recruiting the following groups of Negro 
workers — trainees in management program, white collar workers, technical 
workers, lower skilled workers?" The responses to tiiis question are tabulated 
in Table II-B. 



TADLC II-B 



effective: recruitment sources for different groups of negro workers reported by 

wntm LOCAL PLAI^ UNITS 



Management trainees 



White collar workers 



Negro or white colleges (18) 
Negro agency referrals (14) 



Referrals from Negro community 
leaders of influentials (10) 
Direct application from worker 
at another conpany (5) 



Direct application (17) 
Referrals from Negro 
leaders or influentials (16) 
Negro agency referrals (16) 



Newspaper ads (2) 



Technical workers 



Lower skilled workers 



Negro or white colleges (18 
Negro agency referrals (17) 

Technical institute plaarents (8) 
State employment service referral (4) 



Direct application (20) 
Referrals from workers (17) 



These data indicate that the recruitment of highly skilled personnel is primarily 



The figure in parentheses refers to the number of plants that considered item 
an effective source of recruitment. 
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torough Negro or white colleges with sane aid fron Negro agencies and influen- 
tials. By way of contrast, white collar and lower skilled workers are recruit 
largely through direct application although Negro agencies and leaders also 
^ert some influence on the job-finding experiences of i\hite collar workers 
Ihese observations reinforce our earlier conclusion that recruitment of Nearo 
workers requires special activities on the part of the canpany, particulSly i 

m l^ating new sources of referrals and developing contacts with segments of ' 
tne Negro cannunity. ! 






SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE RECRUIIMENT OF 



MINORITY GROUP WORKERS 

There is no doubt that the recinitinent of Negro workers, particu- 
larly in the skilled occupational categories, presents a number of 
problems to business organizations. There was almost unanimous 
agreement among our executive respondents that two problems in 
particular locmed large: (1) there was a lack of qualified and 

trained Negroes for existing job vacancies, and (2) Negro job candi- 
dates were not in the usioal channels of recruitment. These prob- 
lems, it was reported, were also made more intense by the strong 
ccxnpetition for trained Negro workers that characterizes the cur- 
rent labor market. 

The solution to these problems necessitates a new range of activi- 
ties by most companies. The first is the enlargement of the channels 
of recruitanent to institutions in the immediate Negro coninunity: the 

Negro high school, Negro agencies that specialize in minority group 
ertployment problems, and the Negro colleges in the South. These in- 
stitutions must be incorporated into the recruitment schema of the 
carpany, not simply as emergency or temporary sources of recruitment, 
but as normal channels of locating workers. 

It is also necessary to undertake a systematic review of the practices 
in the traditional channels of recruitment. Frequently, referral agencies 
may have Negro job candidates but exclude them from consideration be- 
rause of tradition. In a southern city, the state emnployirent office servic- 
ing a transportation manufacturing company had not referred registered Negro 
job applicants for production jobs because there was an expectation that 
such jobs were open only to whites. In a midwestem city, the vocational 
coimselors of a large high school did not refer Negro youth for mechanical 
jobs in an electrical manufacturing coitpany because there was considerable 
doubt concerning their acceptance into union itertibership, a condition of 
enploymant. In cases where the company has a limited control over the 
channels of recruitment, as in some union contracts or arrangements with 
private agencies, such exclusion practices may exist almost without notice. 
The recruitment of Negroes into the catpany will necessitate forceful 
actions on the part of the corpany to curb such practices in these 
organizations . 

Hie special problems in recruiting Negro workers can be classified 
under four headings: (1) underqualification; (2) residential location 

of Negro workers; (3) job mobility patterns of Negro workers, and (4) pre- 
ferential treatment for Negroes in recruitment. Let us consider each orie 
of these in t\im. 

Iftider Qualification and the Recruitment of Negro Workers 

All of the management respondents reported that trie chief problem in 
recruitment was the underqualification of the Negro job applicant. There was 
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agreement that this underqualif ication ■ was the result of past inequalities 
of opportunities rather than an innate biological inferiority of the Negro. 
The most frequent objection to Negro job seekers was that few of them had 
the necessary educational requirements, usually a high school education, 
to be enployed by the conipany in break-in jobs. It was also reported that 
large numbers of Negro job seekers with high school diplomas had not shown 
adequate masteiy of verbal and mathematical skills to qualify for eitploy- 
ment, a condition resulting from inadequate preparation in predominantly 
Negro high schools. There was also widespread agreement that in order to 
find one qualified Negro, an inordinately large number of Negro applicants 
had to be screened. A plant manager in a midwestem mcinufacturing firm 
reported that only one out of every fifteen Negro applicants showed 
potential for hiring Vvhile a manufacturer of office equipment reported that 
113 Negro girls had been screened to fill four office jobs. Almcst all of 
the local plant interviewees agreed that the ratio of applicants to hirees 
was more favorable among v\iiite job seekers than among Negro job seekers. 
This suggests two possibilities. First, the number of Negro applicants 
with adequate requirements is low compared to the total number of Negro 
job applicants, a charge made repeatedly by our management interviewees. 
Second, a more intensive screening process exists for Negroes and, thus, 
more Negro applicants are screened to find the select few. There was no 
direct evidence in our interviews to support the second possibility but 
it is likely that both factors are operating in the recruitment of Negro 
workers . 



A second handicap of Negro job applicants was the lack of specialized 
training for a job. In some cases where the Negro did have the 
specialized training, there was a lack of special tools or a legal 
license to perfom the job. An electrical equipment fim in the South con- 
tacted two Negroes who had a background of training in electrical work 
but did not enploy them because they lacked a state license for such work. 
An automotive repair company located a qualified Negro nechanic but he 
lacked the necessary tools for the job. There was a tendency on the part 
of some cortpanies to modify requirements for skilled jobs, especially if 
these deficiencies could be remedied by on-the-job training. However, 
the modified requirements for entry into skilled jobs varied considerably 
and was certainly not a consistent practice. A large electronics company 
desired to errploy eighty-six technicians in three new plant locations. A 
review of available manpower showed that few job applicants had the nec- 
essary qualification, a high sdiool education with two additional years 
of technical school. The company undertook to modify the requirements 
on a trial basis. Twenty- tliree applicants with six months of technical 
school were accepted for employment. These workers were .required to 
attend a company training program that compressed eighteen months of 
technical school training into seven months. The procjram v/as conducted 
concurrently with a work experience program in the shop. At the end of the 
school period, the work performance of the graduates Vi 7 as evaluated against 
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the work perfonnance of workers with the regular qualifications. The i 

work perfonnance profiles were almost identical. Consequently, the company I 

has modified its requirements for the teclinician jobs. A midwest retail | 

store lacked job applicants possessing tiie required skills for steno- I 

graphic work. The coitpany employed fifteen girls in clerical jobs closely I 

related to the stenographic work. As a condition of employment, the girls | 

were required to attend two-hour afternoon classes in stenographic skills j 

and one weekly evening session. The training was conducted on’tiie company j 

premises, using company equipment and instructors. All but bvo of the girls I 

were transferred to stenographic work at tlie completion of the training j 

period. These two examples indicate that marginal job applicants can be 1 

utilized by a company if three conditions are met: (1) a realistic re- ! 

appraisal of the qualifications of tiie job; (2) the developient of a train- ^ 

ing program to meet these new qualifications; and (3) the providing of i 

job-related enployment for a temporary period until the new skills are ac- j 

quired* Although such programs have been the exception rather than the I 

rule, i^ey offer a unique opportunity to utilize the manpower of the 

underqualified job applicants. | 

A third measure of underqualification of Negro applicants was the 
high rate of rejection based on medical deficiencies. The executive 

of an electrical nanufacturing coitpany indicated that three out of five ^ ! 

Negro applicants could not pass tlie entrance medical examination. The ' 

vice-president of a steel processing firm reported that the firm had j 

undertaken to eitploy long-term unemployed Negroes in a large metropolitan *- 1 

area for available unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. Of the 1,200 Negroes i 

who were screened, only ninety-seven could pass the entrance ^lysical. It ! 

was reported that almost one-half of tlie job applicants had medical ailments i 

that needed remedial attention before employment was possible. j 

Finally, some Negro job applicants were considered underqualified | 

because they apparently lacked career potential . This group of applicants i 

were considered to be adequate for break-in jobs but the hiring personnel ^ 

had some doubt about their' ability to progress and have a career in the I 

company. In a large national chain of retail stores, the assumption in t 

hiring full-time eirployees in break-in jobs is that tliey possess potential 
to become a managerial staff member of the store . Applicants are rejected 
if the coitpany feels that they lack such potential. App ar ently, under- 
qualification must be judged in terms of tlie assumptions tliat are made about 
hiring, employment and career in a conpany. 

Residential Location o f Negro 

The spatial segregation of Negroes into urban and rural ghettoes has a 
marked iirpact on their enployment op^rtunities . The decentralization of 
industrial activity from the large city into tlie regional hinterland in- 
creases the distance between heme and wot-V place that must be traveled by the 
Negro worker . Some employers show a marked reluctance to hire job applicants 
vho comnute from a considerable distance since they may not be able to be 
punctual during periods of inchnent weather and the workers' efficiency is 
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jretod by their heavy investment in. travel to work. Ihe job seeker, Negro or 
• minimize tune-away-from-home and is apt to avoid seekina 

too great a distance from hate. Plant managers in the sMy, 
^ti^^rly in small towns, felt that difficulties in hiring Negroes were i^- 
tosified when toere was a small Negro labor market in the local oarnnunity 
and a considerable distance to large centers of Negro population. 

K., of Negroes, it was reported, is also made more difficult 

by restriction of good housing opportunities in the local coinnunity. The 
personnel director of a large southern plant attributed the inability of his 
company to employ Negro professional and technical personnel to local 
ocmmm practices of exclusion in housing opportunities. It was apparent 
to this respondent -^at, in looking for eirployment, Negro professionals give 
TOnsiderable attention to cotmunity traditions in minority group opportunities 
or ousing, recreation, education and cormunity participation. An aggressive 
vice-president of a small electronics coiipany in the midwest organized a con- 
^rted effort to P^vide good housing opportunities for Negro technicians who 
ad recently joined the corrpany. He made personal contact with local real 
estate agencies, church groups and civic leaders. Six of the ten Negro 
technici^s ployed in the conpany found good housing in the coirmunitv 
^parently the success of the vice-president in finding housing was related 
to two factors: (1) there had not been a tradition of Negro residence in the 

Negroes involved were in high-statS jobs, similar to thost 
of their white neighbors. In a second community with a long history of lav- 
inccme Negro residences , this _ s^ company had little success in finding good 
ousing for three Negro technicians. Several companies operate housefindinq 
services for new enployees but there has been little success in changing 
prevailing housing patterns for Negro workers. There is a tendency for most 
of these housefinding services to accept community norms in housing and 

atte^ to place new Negro enployees within sections of the conmunity des- 
ignated as Negro housing." ^ 



Ihe residential ghettoization of Negroes has another consequence. 

Qietto xife may generate sane sense of psydiolcgical security, if for no 
omer reason tiian it represents tlie familiar. The manager of a large transporta- 
tion coiipany_ reported that it was difficult to recruit Negro technicians or 
secretaries if the job involved leaving the inmediate area of residence. 

This respondent also re^rted that it was difficult to recruit Negro salesnen 
who would travel from city to city. The expressed preference had been for 
6!t^loyniBnt in proximity to th© N©gro community, Anoth©r ©xGCutiv© from an 
electronics coip^y indicated that Negroes expressed a desire to avoid place- 
in ccmmunities without substantial Negro residence, although the ex— 
p^sion of the company had been largely into small communities with few in- 
digenous Negro residents. It is obvious that this residential iirmobility of 
Negroes may contribute substantially to a self-re striction of opportunities. 
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Job Mobility Patterns of Negro Workers 

Negro job applicants may be recruited frojn a number of other sources. 

The manpover pool that would seem to offer potential job recinoits of proven quality 
is the armed forces and government service, h rigid merit system in both services 
has resulted in the development of a large number of trained and skilled Negro 
workers. In seven of the ccmpanies in this study, some atteirpt had been made 
to recruit from this pool. The results were generally poor. Although salaries 
in bxasiness were better,' few of the Negroes chose to leave a career in the armed 
services or government to accept employment in private industry. The reason may 
be two- fold: (1) a high jjivestment in a seniority and retirement system; and 

(2) a reluctance to leave a familiar situation with considerable guarantee for 
merit eirployirent. A large retail store chain iiad more favorable experiences in 
the recruitment of retired militai^ personnel. A Negro major accepted an ex- 
ecutive position in the president's office and an aniy master sergeant became 
a store buyer. It may also be possible to recruit fron among Negroes already 
ertployed in other business organizations who desire to change jcbs. The skills 
banks of the Urban League are not concerned solely with uneitployed workers but 
actively attempt to increase the mobility of Negro job holders by making them 
aware of new job openings in a number of business organizations. 



PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF NEGROES IN RECRUITMENT 

Vtiile preferential treatment in recruitmsnt is rejected in principle, sane 
cotpanies have adopted various forms of preferential treatment in practice. 
Usually, acceptance of preferential treatment in recruitmsnt has been temporary 
and the result of urgent pressures for change in the coirpany's employment 
profile. The managenent executives in our study recognized the possibility of 
preferential treatment in a number of recruitment practices but only a few of 
them fit the recruitment experiences of the companies. Three major practices 
will be discussed. Although they may be regarded as preferential treatment , 
they can be considered in a broader context as remedial measures : (1) quota 

setting, (2) designating certain jcbs to be filled by Negro job applicants 
and (3) broadening recruitment to include employee prospects in Negro high 
schools and colleges as well as those registered with Negro agencies. 

Quota Setting and Recruitment of Minority Group Workers 

As a group, our management respondents rejected the practice of setting 
quotas for Negro recruitment. It was clear, however, that most of them accepted 
the idea of "targets" or "goals" for increasing Negro employment. Thus, ^ 
eleven out of the twenty plants,, the management had set a goal of increasing 
Negro employment to a point that the proportion approximated the percentage of 
Negroes in the local community. In a large electrical equipment company with 
plants across the countr^^ a target system for recrfoitment has been developed. 
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Each plant situation is examined and targets for Negro errployment are set. | 

Dates are established by v\iiich these targets are to be net and progress is i 

audited by an examination of bimonthly reports. As a target is met, a nesA/ one | 
may be established. Ihe nunbe.r of Negroes to be hired is influenced by the I 

size of Negro population and the availability of a variety of skills in the local! 

Negro labor market. In turn, each plaiit is expected to establish appropriate i 

targets for each one of its divisions or departments. Ihis procedure has j 

significantly increased enployment in this company. In several instances, | 

the local plant managers have developed on-the-job training programs to upgrade | 
the skills and the employability of Negro job applicants. Ihese programs \ 

have largely resulted from the pressures to find skilled Negroes to meet the | 

enployment targets. The company places the burden on eacii local plant manager j 

to find or develop qualified Negro employees to fill the goal. A second I 

company has developed a quota system whereby a certain nuonnber of Negro job ■ i 
candidtates are required to be interviewed for enployment. The number is | 

set sufficiently high to insure that the recruitment staff will be ex- | 

posed yearly to a large number of Negro job applicants. \ 



VJhile quotas are rejected outright in most northern plant locations, the I 
concept of proportional hiring existed as part of implicit enployment policy j 
in two southern plants. In one location, a 10 percent goal had been set v^ile j 
in a second, the plant manager had established that Negro enployment approx- | 
imate the percentage of adult Negroes in the community. Quota setting j 
apparently has greater legitimacy in the South than in the North and is \ 
accepted as a "nomal" procedure. The concept of racial balance appears I 
as a value in most major southern institutions and the business organization | 
is no exception. I 



Designating Certain Jobs to be Filled by Negroes v 

A second form of preferential treatment is to designate a certain number ^ 
of jobs to be set aside for qualified Negro applicants. There was considerable j 
emphasis on qualified , and all management respondents were opposed to hiring j 

underqualified Negroes for token representation in certain categories, of jobs . \ 

The practice of an east coast company is illustrative. The president, of the ! 

cxampany ordered that, as a remedial measure, 25 percent of all new job openings j 

in the company would be set aside to be filled by qualified Negro job applicants ^ 
from the outside. If a qualified Negro could not be immediately hired, the 
job would remain open until such an applicant was found. The responsibility ) 
for locating an acceptable applicant was shifted to the head of tiie department. I 

The plan was given extensive publicity in the press and did result in opening J 

a number of all-v\bite departments to Negro jcb applicants. There was apparently J 
little resentment among white workers but serious objections were voiced by 1 
the local union president who felt that the senirity provisions of tlie contract 
had been ccmpromised. The president of the local NAACP also objected. He felt • 
that this practice might cause considerable v/hite worker resentment and j 

increase the difficulties in hiring Negroes. The practice has since been 
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itiodifi^ and is ncM cx^nfined exclijsively to jobs outside of the, unicn bargain- 
ing unit. A second company in a large southern ooninunity has also set aside 
a number of key jobs to remain open un1d.l filled by Negro job ^plicants. 

In other carpanies, there ]tias been a practice of holding open a small nunber 
of key jobs until qualified Negrpes can fill them. In the latter cases, 
the goal is to. make a breakthrough into traditionally v^ite jobs rather than 
to increase appreciably Negro employment, 

ahis strategy is most apparent in the early stages of an equai ertplqy- 
ment opportunity pro^am. Its value is not in increased Negro errploymsnt 
but rather in establishing Negroes in key jobs in the oonpany. The strategy 
also has the advantage of limitii^ the flexibility of a local plant decision- 
maker in filling jobs, thus curbing traditional prejudices in recruitment. 

I , 

Broadening Recruitment 

A third strategy is to broaden the oarpany's sources of recruitnent, 
giving particular emgE^sis to sources where Negro job cnadidates can be 
round, a majprity of the canpanies in our study have shifted to intensive 
recruitment in Negro high schools and colleges. In one case, the personnel 
director of a la^ge electronics firm reported that, in 1964, company re- 
cruitment was de-eirphasized ii;i vMte high schools and overen^iiasized in 
Negro high schools to increase the nunber of Negro job applicants for the 
cciipany. Our respondent indicated that this was a temporary adjustment in 
recruitment practices to coixect an inbalanoe in the conpany employment 
profile. He felt that the prospects at the Negro high schools met fewer 
of the cotpanyjs requ^ements. for employment but that these deficiencies 
could be corrected by' on-the-job wc^rk experience and ccmpany-sipported 
remedial programs in the local high school. 
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SELECTION EXPERIENCES IN MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT' 



After locating a job applicant with apparent qualifications for eirploy- 
ment, the ccmpany must decide whether or not to hire him. There are a series 









of reference points used in making this decision: Employment testing of 

various kinds, a personal interview, reoonmendations from trained vocational 
counselors, letters of reconmfendation. from foimier employers or school teachers, 
and, in some cases, an investigation of the applicant's background. For 
most nonmanagerial jobs in the corrpany, the major reliance is placed on 
tlie interview and employment testing . The battery of tests may contain bc^i 
personality and aptitude inventories, but for nonmanagerial job seekers 
the use of personality assessment tests is infrequent and the main i nstrurrents 
of assessment are aptitude inventories. 



For Negroes, the interview and employment testing may present formidable 
barriers to errployment. First, the Negro's attitude toward these methods 
of assessment may be such as to induce hostility and resentment with con- 
sequent withdrawal of the job application. For many Negroes, the testing is 
perceived as a method of denying the Negro an opportunity for employment,. 

It is frequently seen as a devilish device to reinforce the not-tq-hire 
decision that the corporate decision-maker has already reached. In this 
context, the test is apt to arouse suspicions and dampen motivation. • Another 
familiar problem with the inteirview and testing is the difference in back- 
ground between the tester and the job applicant. There is no doubt that many 
assessment devices have been developed around white middle-class norms familiar 
to the tester but outside the stream of experience of the job applicant. The 
style of dress and speech mannerisms exhibited in the interview situation and 
the applicant's inability to deal with certain concepts in the tests may be 
viewed as handicaps for enployment by the tester, yet be understandable in the 
context of the applicant's life style. The crucial question is whether such 
"handicaps" really offset job performance. The background experiences of 
the tester preclude any rational . judgment of how these differences may affect 
job performance. Then tendency, however, is to regard them as "handicaps" 
since they do not fit the pattern established by previous white job applicants. 



Third, many tests are used as rites de passg.ge rather than as a rational 
assessment of ability. In many companies the tests are outdated, demanding 
test performance that is in no way related to the actual job requirements. The 
test validity, if established, reflects national norms rather than the demands 
of the local job situation. For some companies the tests are organizational 
traditions rather than, devices to assess potential performance on specific jobs. 



Quite apart frcm resentment, the intervi©,v or test may induce considerable 
anxiety in Negro job applicants. The phenomenon of "clutching" in tests is 
more common among Negroes than among v^ites. In the segregated school, the 
tradition of education has not favored the development of sophistication in 
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job intorviGwing or tosting. For many NGgroGS, thGse arG rGlativGly new 
expGriGncGs without any clGar dofinitions or guidGlinos. FurthonrorG, seme 
of thG Grrployment tGst^ situations may rGcall tasting situations in the 
schools V\iiere the candidate may have been less than successful in performance. 

One final point should be mentioned. There is considerable variation 
in the purposes of testing. Jn one company, testing may be used to assess 
^e job applicant's c^eer ^tential with the corrpany; in another ccqpany, 
it serves to assess his trainability potential ; in yet another cortpany, it 
functions as a measure of potential performance on a specific job. The 
assessment device may offer problems for Negroes as well as whites since 
more than competence for a particular jc±) is usually being evaluated. Ipw 
scores on the test may deny the Negro applicant' employment not because he 
does not have potential for a given job but, rather because he lacks career 
potential. In many cases, the significance of the test results can only be 
seen in the total context of assunptions that the carpany makes about hiring 
and employment. 

Some empanies recognize these problems in the selection process and are 
reluctant to depend on any one assessment measure for a final hiring 
decision. In the more sophisticated firms, testing and the interview are two 
of a number of indicators that are collated for a total assessment of the candidate. 

The Interview Situation 

Three basic factors enter into an interview situation: the values of the 

intervieiver, the context in which the inteirview is conducted and the attitude 
of the jdo applicant toward the intea^iewer. The interviewer may consciously 
or unconsciously harbor prejudices against the job applicant and indicate 
this to the job applicant by verbal or behavioral cue's . Mor^ difficult to 
isolate is an unconscious rejection of a job candidate. The inter^/iewer who 
may vehementaly deny that he has any prejudice may still be affected by the 
applicant's style of dress, speech, handwriting on personnel forms, or pre- 
interview experiences. In turn, the applicant may be cowed by the jiiysical 
aspects of the interview situation or the interview may be too short to assess 
the potential of the candidate. Finally, there may be strong feelings of 
resentment or suspicion of the interview situation based on previous negative 
experiences or unfamiliarity with the interview process. 

The failure of a company to recruit large numbers of Negro workers may 
be partially attributable to the attitudes and behaviors of corporate decision- 
makers and their unit subordinates who are the gatekeepers of the company. 

The latter group in- particular is in a strategic position to foil even idie best 
developed nondiscrimination plan. These company employees represent the 
company to job applicants and can intentionally or unintentionally influence 
the company decision to hire the applicant as well as the applicant's decision 
to accept or refuse employment in the company. The key factor in successful 
recruitment of Negroes may well be the extent to which the attitxjdes and behavior 
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can be cx>ntrolled. At the outset, these workers must be convinri 
c^any nondiscrimination policy is more than a statement of principld 

^is xs done will be a direct reflection of the cantiitoient of corporate ‘ 

decision-^n^ers to the policy. A number of practices have been ^rolored to i 
deal with this problan. First, it is possible to arrange fS^ SSof of I 
bese workers on the issue of minority group discrimination. A laroe national ' 
electonics caipany undertook a five-point prcgram of eduction for local 
plant mnaprs and staff recruitment workers toterviewers ^ ^tSSl 
OTunselop) . m intensive three-day seminar was initially Sd^™Lte 
headquarters, bringing together educators, leaders of NegL Ictof ^ 

m-jr, Styles, the nature of discrimination and enDDlovinent problems n-F 

mnority groj^. a second phase included a discussion ^h^^SSp^ 

^fSlwe^v’"^*^^ ^ presented specific case materSl! This 

group discussions on issues and problons in the re- 

SS?^"a foi^a?°^i5 group workers with special attention to individual experi 
caseL' ^ ^ ^ involved group meetings which discussed specific p^an 



In 1±e last stage, an audience-participation meetina, a nanoi of lona- 
s^ice Nep'o employees detailed their experiences and expectations in the 
oonpany. Dsing representatives frcm this first session^hSp them tte 
company officials duplicated this effort at thirteen of its l^aSrkSllti^= 

corbies to influence the bSISor of thf 
^rectly involved in the recruitment of workers but none 
ha™ be® as ai*itioi^ as tlie above program. In other companies, ’these efforts 

S^uSSlf techniquSf brochures and llctur 

y pe , All of these efforts ertphasize equal employment ODDortum’Fi<=c; 

as a sound personnel practice rather thaS as a mSal i^?^ opportunities 



practice designed to influence the behavior and attitudes of 
s^rdinates who are engaged in the recruitment of Negroes is the develootent 

SsfcteSl Sfifr^ ? ™™f®=turing cotp®y, recruitnent intervial^T 
must deteil their contacts with Negro applicants in a special rpnn-H- 

i^t uidicate _Uie qualifications of the' Negro, the jobs^tot wei^^oonsideroi 

Se ^Ss®Tfor^f f applicati®, and, i^ reject^X 

against legal action fran’rejecLd '^if 

be prepared to defend their deciSn^ ir^iSL 

level exe®tives are charged with the responsibility for the cases, U£^ 

•». en«.f 

® exhortation to hr^lS ^Ms SlIlf^Lact?™ f ^ 
policy may stem from a lack of awareness as to how top SSu^s^fSf^ut to 
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policy, the ccininunications may have sc3me influence. Although tliese techniques 
can minimize evasion? of the policy, they probably do not conpletely eliminate 
discriminatory attitudes and behaviors which are, to seme extent, a reflection 
of personality needs and socialization. 

• ^ 

The Structure of Interviewing 

Ihe structure of the interview situation can also be chanejed. Several 
companies, recognizing that many Negroes do not show to their advantage in a 
single interview situation have adopted the convention of multiple session 
interviewing for minority group candidates. The Negro job applicant may be 
brought back a nunber of times to gain a better picture of his abilities. 

Another strategy is to establish the interview situation in a location away 
from the company. In a southern-based carpany, Negro job applicants have been 
interviewed in neighborhood diurches and in the offices of Negro action groups. 

The sane practice has been followed in a number of northern locations. This 
approach should be offered as an option and not as a practice. It would be 
easy to interpret this practice as an attempt to avoid bringing Negroes to 
the conpany location, a charge made, against one of the companies in a southern 
location. Still another strategy is to make use of Negro interviewers or 
Negro action groups to conduct the initial interview and act as intermediary 
between the applicant and the connpany. Such decision, however, must be on 
an individual basis since many Negroes are quite sophisticated in handling 
interview situations based on experiences in the armed services or in 
previous employment. 

A reoirring question in the interviewing of minority group workers is; 
the potential usefulness of Negro interviewers in the personnel department. 

There was considerable disagreement among our executive respondents as to 
v^ether Negroes should be used tb interview Negroes, and if so, how they should 
be used. The argurr^-t in favor of Negro interviewers stresses that Negro 
applicants feel more canfortable with a Negro interviewer since they can 
obtain information on racial practices in the company and cemmunity , a topic 
that would not be openly discussed with a white interviewer. The argument 
against Negro interviewers is that the practice bears the stamp of tokeni^ 
and is enbarrassing to the interviewer and the applicant. The Negro applicant 
might well interpret this practice as a company style of "treating Negroes 
differently." One cotpany has initiated the use of mixed teams of Negro and 
white interviewers. The job applicant sees both members of the team together 
on the initial contact and then separately as the occasion demands. The 
executive officer of this conpany feels that the team system is especially 
appropriate in visits to Negro or white colleges in giving job applicants some 
indication of the level of job responsibility of Negroes in the company. 

Although the use of Negro interviewers for Negro job applicants was popular 
in tile mid-1950 ' s , current practices utilize Negro menilDers of the personne'’ 
department for jinterviewing in general rather than confining them to inter- 
viewing only Nfegro applicants. 
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The Attitudes of Job i^plicants 



Although Negro attitudes toward interviewing and testing are indicated to be 
an iirport^t factor in the selection process, relatively little has been done to 
change this dimension of minority group errployment. One canpany on the west 
coast has v:orked with the state enployment service to make pre-enployment counsel 
available to Negro job applicants. This counseling involves a number of trial ^ 
test situations in which old test forms of the company are submitted to the Negro 
job seeker. Meiribers of the ccurpany personnel department explain the purpose of 
the tests and discuss the structure of the items. The employment service has ; 
also initiated a series of prototype interview situations where the Negro job ! 
seeker is coi^seled on manner , dress , grocming , and interview behavior . In a lari 
midv/estem city , a ^ private Negro organization has worked with a group of conpanie 
to conduct counseling sessions for Negro job applicants. The main aim of the 
program is to familiarize the Negro with the structure of bests and their meaning 
These programs are exceptional and only one of the companies had a continuous - 
involvvement in such activities. ^ 
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EMPIOYMEaSIT TESTING EXPERIENCES IN MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT 



The role of Qnplqyment tests in minority group employment has been the sub- 
ject of considerable debate. Those viio oppose testing as an assessment tool in 
minority group employment muster the following arguments. First, the norms for * 

most tests are developed on the performance of white workers, usually middle 
class, making it difficult for Negroes from other social environments to pass 
them. The discrdjnination against the Negro in testing is not based on skin 
color but rather on differences in class. Second, tests are frequently used 
without any on-going validation for job performance, raising the possibility 
that seme Negroes could perform the job well, test scores to the contrary. 

Third, the tests assume a level of education that is found in a smaller propor- 
tion among Negroes than among vhites. 

Those who favor testing make the following points. An employment test 
objectifies job requirements and reduces the question of hiring to an objective 
basis, rather than the subjective whims of the corporate decision-maker. In 
this context the bests are a means of insuring nondiscrimijiation in hiring. A 
second argument in favor of testing is that it is a short, econcmical way to 
assess the potential for adequate job perfonnance. The argument is also 
presented that test profile results can give an indication of the intellectual 
strengths and wealoiesses of the minority group candidate and thus be used fer 
remedial work. Finally, it is argued that the test provides a better indica- 
tion of ability than any other assessment tool, be the candidate v^ite or Negro. 

There is still another possibility. Tests may be lanfair to the Negro 
because many operating personnel have an insufficient knowledge of testing 
1 ^eory to understand the use of employment tests. Tests are usually based on 
riational norms, yet are used to assess the potential performance of a local 
work force. Of the companies studied, only a few have attempted to establish 
local performance norms for the tests. The tests frequently gauge the test 
performance of Negro job applicants against a national norm rather than against 
the perfonnance norm of the local work force. Very often there is a failure to 
provide systematic follow-up studies to determine if the tests are accurately 
measuring potential job performance. Usually, the only guide to the soundness 
of the tests is line department satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the perfor- 
mance of workers who have achieved satisfactory test scores. Few attempts have 
been made to study the workers vho have high test scores but do not perform 
well on the job or whether the rejected job applicants could perform well in 
the work sitmtion if given a chance.* Such information could reduce manpower 



*In one of the ].ocal plants studied, fifteen Negro workers were employed on a 
production line in assembly work. Due to production pressures, these workers 
were hired without the usual Wunderlicht battery of tests. After a six-month 
period, the workers were given the tests. In spite of the face that each one of 
the workers had received a satisfactory supervisor rating on the job, not one 
of the fifteen received a passable test score! 
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costs and provide for more efficient hiring practices. Nevertheless, in many sill 
ations the particular test is retained on the basis of traditional usage or 
because the tests have proven themselves efficient in other cortpanies with j 

advanced personnel methods. Quite frequently, the rational basis for the use of | 
a particular test is difficult to find, although admittedly the right test can ! 
appreciably improve the selection process. — ] 

Seme of these difficulties in testing were recognized by our managetrent 
respondents. As a general rule, there was more sophistication in testing theory 
among corporate respondents than among local plant personnel. As a group our 
management respondente felt that test scores in and of themselves should not be i 
■^e sole basis for hiring. The test should be one of a number of considerations i 
in selection. Test scores apparently serve as an initial selection device rather) 
than as a final criterion for hiring. It is possible for a job applicant to pass^ 
the battery of employment tests and not be hired, but rarely are workers hired ^ 
vdio do not pass the tests. 

One final point should be mentioned. There is considerable variety in the * 
of errplqyment tests that are used by cotpanies and in the length of time ; 

that such tests are used without revision. A large distribution firm has used a ) 

siitple -^enty-two i-to mathematics test for break-in job applicants for twenty-one 
years without revision. The test was developed by a conpany vice-president and 
the i^e of the test has been traditional. One conpany subscribes to a national s 
testing service and receives the latest testing devices assthey are developed. 

The use of tests in enployment selection varies from catpany to cotpany and it 

would be difficult to understand the role of the tests in minoril^ group enploymer 
without seme understanding of the history of testing in a specific organization i 
and the values assigned to this procedure. I 



Testing and Preferential Treatment j 

To what extent should a company give minority group members preferential 
treatinent in testing? This question has generated considerable controversy in. ■ 
rec^t years. It has been proposed that Negroes be given seme preferences in | 

hiring to make up for past disadvantages. This preference in tests might be ) 

developed in any one of three ways. First, Negroes might be exenpted from such ) 
tests. The argument is that since Negroes do poorly on the tnsts, and since in 

many cases we do not know if the tests really assess job performance, the j 

selection of Negroes should be on a basis other than testing (e.g. inteirviewing) . ■ 
The second method would be to hire Negro applicants if they misse d a passing 
score by a few points. As in the case of veteran preference in Civil Service, a j 
fixed number of points would be added to the Negro's test score. The third ' I 
possibility would be to hire the Negro job applicant regardless of test score, 1 

and arrange for some form of compensatory education on the job. Finally, the^ I 

conpany could give preference to the Negro jc±> applicant whose test score was ^ 
identical to that of a white candidate. I 

In principle, the management respondents rejected the concept of preferen- 
tial treatment in testing. The main arguments were that such preferences ^ 
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undermined the rationale for tests and that white worker morale would be adversely 
affected. In practice, however, there were some notable exairples of preferential 
treatrrent. In the hiring of clerical and technical workers, a number of corpanies 
have given Negro job applicants preferential treatment if their test scores were 
comparable to those white applicants. This practice is generally in evidence 
when the company is anxious to change its minority group profile as a response to 
civil rights pressures. A large electronics company has adopted the convention 
of errploying Negroes on a trial basis even if their scores were slightly below 
the accepted standard. This is not an absolute practice but exists on an individual 
case basis. Exertpting Negro job applicants from testing or giving preference to 
an underqualified Negro candidate, particularly when a qualified white candidate 
is available, is not an accepted practice but has occurred in initial attempts by 
a company to change its employment profile or to meet the objections of a federal 
compliance review. 

It is difficult to geneiralize on preferential treatment practices. The 
essential consideration is how amdous is the company to change its profile or 
fill a personnel need and hav much value is placed on hiring Negroes into certain 
job categories. Under tliese pressures exceptions are made, but preferential treat- 
ment hardly beoomies a general inile.. Generally, preferential treatment is confined 
to those cases where the Negro applicant has done as well as the vAiite applicant. 



Testing and Pre-employment 3nvestigcitions 

In certain companies, part of tlie hiring process involves a pre-employment 
investigation of the applicant. Alttiough the evidence is meager, the results of 
such investigations can offset adequate test scores and result in refusin the 
applicant for employment. The vice-president of an aerospace firm noted that a 
review of hiring practices in the ccarpany discovered that employment decision- 
makers generally placed more reliance on the data in these investigations than on 
test scores in hiring. The results of such investigations may particularly 
disadvantage Negro jc±) applicants who have been employed in maDcginal jobs or have 
changed jobs frequently. One ccmpany official noted that if the pre-employment 
investigation showed a record of arrests, there would be a decision to reject the 
candidate, no matter how well he did on the test battery. Again, the Negro 
applicant is disadvantaged since the brutality and violence of his environment 
frequently involve him with the police, justifiably or not. It is clear,, then, 
that performance on testing batteries is frequently evaluated in a larger context 
of applicant inspection and may particularly disadvantage Negro job applicants. 
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CHAPTER III 

MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCES WITH EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

PLACEMENT, TRAINING, AND PROMOTION 



Th© nondiscriininatory ©mployniGn't polici©s of th© comp©nxGs 
in this study ©xt©ndsd bsyond statsmsnts of principl©s on the 
recruitment and selection of minority group workers. There was 
also a concern with other dimensions of the employment structure 
placement, training, and promotion. As in the case of recruit- 
ment and selection, considerable variation existed in experiencei 
and practices among the companies in these three areas, making 
it difficult to formulate summary statements equally applicable 
to all twenty companies. 

The main organizational principle underlying placement, 
training, and promotion is that workers with potential or demon- 
strated abilities and capacities whould be given opportunities 
j^ijnpartially , free from any other considerations. The major aims 
are to utilize the employment assets of any jobholder and to re- 
duce to a minimum the underutilization of any employee. 

In reality, however, certain conditions may combine to deny 
to even the most promising worker certain job openings, advance- 
ments, or training. There are at least six factors that can con- 
tribute tcp the underutilization of the minority group worker evej 
after he is recruited and selected for employment: (1) stereo- 
types of Negro abilities or job capabilityies; (2) stereotypes 
of customer or coworker reaction to working with Negroes; (3) 
traditional patterns of job assignment for Negroes and whites; 

(4) reticence of Negroes to bid for nontraditional job assign- 
ments or training; (5) departmental supervisory flexibility in 
job assignments and placements; and (6) informal pressures and 
hostilities in the work environment; and (7) overqualification 
and underplacement in placement or job assignment.” Let us brief-; 
ly discuss each one of these in turn. I 

Stereotypes of Negro abilities or job capabilities . i 
The most obvious limitation on Negro job placements, training, | 
and promotions are the stereotypes of Negro capabilities held ^ 
by corporate or local plant decision-makers. These may range 
from a very general hostility toward the Negro worker ("he is 
lazy, shiftless, and ignorant") to some very specific notions | 
of his limitations ("Negroes cannot stand office discipline," 
"Negro workers cannot stand heights," "Negro workers can stand 
heat better than white workers"). The origins of these stereo- 
types are usually lost in the socialization and background ex- 
periences of the decision-makers. These stereotypes frequently i 
exist where there is a lack of real acquaintance or contact withi 
Negroes and are susceptible to modification when the decision- I 
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maker engages in personal contact with Negr 9 workers. There is 
an obvious circularity here insofar as the stereotypes impose a 
limitation of contact that, in turn, further reinforces the 
stereotypes. 

(2) Stereotypes of customer or co w orker reactions . Another 
restriction on Negro job assignment is management anticipation 
of the negative reactions of customers or white coworkers to 
Negro placement. The desire to avoid unpleasant situation 
frequently causes hesitation in idsiqi.’ q Negroes to nontradit- 
ional jobs (e.g. sales or white collar). Two errors of judge- 
ment are usually apparent. First, many management decision- 
makers fail to understand the extent of contact which has al- 
ready occurred between whites and Negroes. His white workers 
and customers may have had extensive contact with Negroes in the 
armed services, in school, or in previous employment, making it 
unlikely that the contact experiences will create anxiety or 
resentment. Second, the management decision-maker may exagger- 
ate the intensity of white worker reaction to Negro job assign- 
ments. If the job fulfills a need, toth economically anc 
psychologically for the white worker, rie will repress any ex~ 
pression of his feelings in favor of his continued employment. 

In studies of minority group employment, one of the most con- 
sistent findings is that management decision-makers are inclined 
to exaggerate the anticipated reactions of white workers and 
customers, even when a Negro is assigned to a supervisory position. 

(3) Traditional patterns of job assignment . Still another 
impediment to equal opportunities in employment for Negroes is 
the frequent division of the job hierarchy into white and Negro 
jobs. Certain jots become assigned traditionally to Negroes, 
and regardless of personal abilities, the Negro is automatically 
assigned to this job category upon hiring. The reasons for 
initial assignment may vary, but the end result develops depart- 
ments or other units of the company that are predominantly Negro. 

In some instances in the South, this pattern has been reinforced 
by segregated Negro local unions which give public expression to 
this division of labor. These conditions develop a situation in 
which newly-hired employees are placed into jobs that clearly do 
not take into account their potential or capabilities. Thus, a 
frame of mind or a predisposition exists to place new Negro 
employees in service jobs or low-level production jobs and to 
avoid placement in technical and high-level production jobs. 

(4) Reticence of Negro workers to bid f or ne w jobs or tra in- 
f ing . The stereotypes of Negro capacities combined with tradition- 
I al patterns of Negro job placement have both a psycliological and 

a vocational impact on the Negro worker. Psycnologically , the 
existence of such carriers may be translated into apathy about 
the job and pessimism about chances for advancement or training. 

In cases where advancement is tied to bidding for jobs or for 
training opportunities the Negro worxer may ue reticent about 



such outward shows of ambition or attitudes toward achievement, 
preferring not to "rock the boat." He may also anticipate that 
such moves will be rebuffed and will possibly impair his present 
position in the company. There may also be anticipation that, 
if he is successful, he will face an environment of hostile co- 
workers or supervisors who will not support him in his new posi- 
tion. Of equal importance is the fact that these traditional 
sets about Negro placement may predispose the Negro worker to 
avoid training opportunities during his job-preparatory years, 
even if such training is available. 

(5) Departmental or supervisory flexibility in job assign - 
ments and placements . The conflict between the personel depart- 
ment and line officers in the placement and assignment of workers 
is legendary. In initial selection and recommended placement, 
the personnel office utilizes a series of rational techniques 
designed to restrict personal biases in the choice of personnel. 
Frequently, however, the line supervisor is given some flexibility 
in placement or job assignment, sometimes by choosing from a pre- 
ferred list of candidates and, at other times, by retaining a 
veto over any one particular candidate. This choice is made not 
only on the basis of competence, but also on the potential "Fit- 
ting-in" of the new worker. The social pressures of a given work 
situation may well limit the influence of individual competence 
and overemphasize social and psychological factors. In a depart- 
ment where strong group cohesion or a marked similarity in back- 
grounds among the workers exist, the supervisor may be hesitant 

to introduce a Negro for the first time, no matter what his tech- 
nical qualifications may be. Since the supervisor possesses a 
certain flexibility of choice in placement or work assignment, 
the extent to which the Negro is perceived as being "different" 
from the members of his prospective work group may be a signifi- 
cant factor in his initial placement and subsequent job progress, 

( 6 ) Informal pressures and hostilities in the work environ- 
ment . I t should not be overlooked that the Negro worker is part 
o£ a network of social relationships present in the workplace 
and that the pressures and hostilities of these relationships 
can influence his job progress. Coworkers can significantly aid 
or impair the Negro worker's opportunities in the work situation 
in a number of ways. First, opportunities for promotion or job 
advancement depend to some extent on informal learning practices. 
The worker — white or Negro — who is shown the intricacies of 
technological processes or machine operation by friendly cowork- 
ers has significantly advanced his opportunities for promotion, 
particularly if no formal training program exists. Similarly, 
the worker who lacks access to such learning finds his opportun- 
ities for advancement limited. 

Second, bidding for jobs and training opportunities may 
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well depend on two kinds of support given by the work situation 
— informational and psychological. Access to inside information 
about the availability of openings and requirements for master- 
ing the job may be as important as seniority in helping the work- 
er to progress. This information is rarely available on a formal 
basis but exists as part of informal group knowledge open only 
to workers who are psychologically identified as belonging to the 
group. Bids for advancement are often encouraged or discouraged 
depending on the extent of psychological support given or with- 
held to the potential candidates or the pressures transmitted to 
the supervisor through informal work groups. The opportunities 
of the Negro worker must be measured against the friendliness or 
hostility of the work environment that: faces him. 



OvQtqual i f ication and underplaceme nt ot job assignment. 
In some cases, the Negro may be required to'pfoduce superior 
credentials in training, education and potential to do the same 
work also assigned to less qualified whites. The phenomenon of 
the "overqualified Negro" is most evident in the initial employ- 
ment of Negroes in a given company, department, or unit. The 
test case Negro worker frequently fills the same role as that 

by Jackie Robinson in baseball — — he must provide an example 
of a gifted performer who defies all the stereotypes. 

Overqualification, however, introduces several dif f icultie.s 
into equalizing opportunities. The penetration o£ certain lob 
categories by Negroes is delayed, since it is obvious that the 
search is on for clearly superior types to fill the job. In 
turn, the Negro's overqualifications may lead the company to set 
unrealistic standards by which it judges his job performance. 
Since his credentials are superior, a superior performance is 
expected, and average, acceptable performance is questioned. His 
overqualifications for the job may also make him a threat to 
white workers who have average qualifications. Finally, the 
Negro worker may resent the fact that, in order to qualify for 
the job, he must be superior and cannot be judged by the same 
standards used for the white workers around him. The very exist- 
ence of a dual qualification system may emphasize to him that 
he is "different" and, therefore, not "equal." 



The Negro may be subjected to underplacement — assignment 
to a job that is clear._y below his qualifications . The reasons 
foT underutilization may be many. First, the company may assign 
a Negro to a job where he "fits in" harmoniously, regardless of 
whether his talents are being used. Second, the Negro may be 
assigned to a job that is "traditionally Negro" where the" use ot 
his training and talents is a secondary consideration. Third, 
frequently the company does not recognize teen neat kr.ou 1 .-cup. 
that the Negr\; pt^ssesscs because it wri.s not cicguired thicarM'. 
conventional channels, I’hus, the N.-gro wru. knovM *.• U-ct.r .>n i cs 
may not be placed in an electronics job because he acuuireef th... 
knowledge through correspondence courses rather than in a recou- 
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nized technical institute. Finally, the company may be unaware 
of a Negro worker's special talents because they were not re- 
vealed in the initial hiring process. All of these conditions 
may reinforce traditional Negro job patterns. 



PLACEMENT AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 



Practices associated with the placement of Negro workers 
rest both on myth and experience. Reports of our executive 
respondents varied considerably about their company's place- 
ment procedures; experiences and opinions were contradictory 
in many cases. As in the case of recruitment, there is gen- 
eral agreement that special procedures must be applied in in- 
itial placements of Negroes in the company or department In 



contrast to placements that are made once a substantial Negro 
work force exists. For the most part these special procedures 
are viewed as temporary measures designed to meet a number of 
anticipated or real problems. 



Initial Placement Practices 



Our executive respondents unanimously agreed that initial 
placements of Negroes must have the support of the authority 
and prestige of high level company officers. It was argued 
that placement could proceed successfully only if various; lev- 
els of the company recognized that the employment of Negroes 
was accepted company policy and would not be modified to meet 
the objections of any individual or groups. 



One of the consistent experiences reported by our execu- 
tive respondents was that few of the anticipated problems re- 
lated to Negro placements actually occurred. In only a few 
instances did white workers or customers voice opposition to 
the placement and in these cases opposition was by individuals 
rather than by groups, and sporadic rather than organized. 

The treatment of individual cases of worker opposition appears 
to be fairly uniform a verbal or written warning that overt 
acts of opposition would be grounds for dismissal. Only in a 
small number of cases did a white worker guit his job as a 
show of opposition to a Negro placement. It appears to be 
conclusive that, faced with loss or dismissal from a valued 
job, the white worker overtly curbs his resentment and accepts 
the situation. It was also apparent that few customers changed 
their purchasing habits because the company had employed Neg- 
roes. In one rare case of organized opposition, the white wor- 
kers in a southern plant engaged in a letter writing campaign 
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nn i company's fertilizer plant in another comm- 

unity urging an economic boycott of company products. The 
campaign lasted for six months but apparently had only a small 
impact on sales, it is certainly significant that ?he workers 

fmplSyment!”° opposition in the plant of their own 



<-ho ^ frequently anticipated by companies in 

^ 4.^ ^ Negroes is organized community opposition 

particularly in the South, in the form of increased taxeran^ 

company. Such fears are 

not well-founded and overlook the nature of interregional com- 
petition for industry. Nor does it appear common, judging 

study, for organized community oppo- 
develop from civic or fraternal associations.^ In one 
case, a bowling alley refused to permit integrated company 
bowling teOTs. The company moved its bowling activity^to'a 
bowling alley on the outskirts of the city. After a three- 

°Y«er of the first establishment relented and 
Tho company s integrated teams to use his establishment. 

The experiences of the executive respondents in this study in- 
dicate that opposition is sporadic and disappears in the Lee 
of company determination. The two working principles frequent- 
ly cited were: be firm and be consistent. ^ 



The consequences of inconsistency and a lack of firmness 
in initial placements can be seen in the experiences of a 
southern manufacturing plant. Six Negro female employees 
were hired in a previously all-white department of fifty-six 
machine operators. Supervision in the department had been 
weak and nominal for some time and the workers enjoyed a rare 
degree of autonomy. When the Negro workers were introduced — 
without any preparation of the white workers — a number of the 

voiced serious objections. The absentee rate 
oubled and production dropped. An organized committee of white 
workers visited the plant superintendent and requested the dis- 
missal of the Negro workers. The management finally agreed to 
their demana but only after a series of concessions to the white 

failed to reduce the opposition. It was apparent 
that the lack of firmness on the part of the supervisors in 
making concessions was a factor increasing the opposition act- 
ivity of the whites. The initial posture of the managerial and 
supervisory employees toward the placement becomes a reference 
point for opposition or acquiescence. 



man in . Although all of the respondents agreed that 

should not be chosen at random, there 
were many opinions, often contradictory, about the characteris- 
tics of the Ideal first placement. The following response patt- 
dSts!®''® evident in the interviews with our management respIn- 
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(1) The first Negro should have above average qualifi- 
cations for the job. Since the performance of the first Negro 
employee will be watched carefully, he should possess superior 
qualifications to offset general stereotypes about Negro work 
perfomance. Considerable care has been taken by most compan- 
ies to screen the qualifications of the first Negro hirees; 
over-qualification has been the general result. Several of 
the respondents noted, however, that over-qualification in 
placement may offer certain dangers., The first Negro employ- 
ee may perform so far above average that he may antagonize 
white workers who have lower performance profiles and create 
an expectation that Negroes are "rate busters" in employment 
situations. Over-performance may also develop another stereo- 
type of the overproductive Negro worker, making it difficult 
for subsequently hired Negro workers to satisfy the expect- 
ations of supervisors and co-workers. A plant manager in the 
midwest noted that he had more success with initially hired 
Negro workers who were average performers and therefore more 
representative of the Negroes later employed. He felt that 
over-qualified initial placements created a morale problem 
both for the Negro workers and white co-workers. The Negro 
worker may particularly resent the need to over-qualify for 
the job and overperform, since this sets him apart from the 
average workers in the plant. 

(2) Considerable thought had evidently been given to 
where the first Negro employee is to be placed. Again, there 
is no clear-cut pattern of experiences. One response pattern 
indicates that the job should be visib le , functional , and open- 
end^ ^ promotion potential . The emphasis on visibility was 
particularly strong. It serves two purposes. First, the white 
workers are made to recognize that Negro employment is an accep- 
ted fact and not merely in the planning stages. Second, such 
placements indicate a symbolic commitment to integrated employ- 
ment which customers and community members can view. The vice- 
president of a small midwest electronics company reported that 
there is often a danger that job visibility may become an end 
in itself (i.e. tokenism). Initial placement practice in his 
company emphasizes jobs which are "normally", rather than art- 
ificially visible. The first placements in his company were in 
messenger service and machine maintenance. Both of these jobs 
necessitate extensive personal contact with a wide range of 
work stations and company personnel, thus making visibility of 
Negroes a normal part of the employment situation. It was 
apparent, however, that in a number of cases companies have 
artificially created jobs that have a high visibility dimension 
to them. In two companies, new jobs have been developed that 
did not exist prior to the employment of Negroes; in the first, 
receptionist aides and in the second, information guides. It 
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is apparent that such jobs were largely token and were devel- 
oped to avoid the employment of Negroes in the normal job 
structure. 

As a group, the management respondents rejected the con- 
cept of nonfunctional employment for Negroes — jobs added to 
the employment structure that have little value in the company's 
division of labor but are opportunities to employ Negroes. 
Although there was considerable agreement that the job should 
have sufficient prestige and value to be considered desirable, 
opinions were divided on the desirability of initially placing 
Negroes in break-in jobs or in employment in the upper levels 
of the company unit. Apparently, there are arguments supporting 
each viewpoint. Proponents of the view that initial placement 
should be in break-in, or beginning jobs argue that such place- 
ments are more realistic in terms of a company's employment 
practices and exert minimal pressures on the Negro worker for 
performance. It is argued that a job at the top of the ladder 
arouses white worker resentment since deserving white workers 
may have to be bypassed in making the Negro placement. A beg- 
inner's job permits the exposure of a Negro worker to a mobil- 
ity pattern that requires increasing skill and responsibility 
for success, obviating the charge that he holds a particular 
job for which he has no background. On the other hand, pro- 
ponents of the view that initial placements should oe near the 
top of the job ladder argue that such placements show the com- 
pany's commitment to utilize Negro workers, and demonstrate the 
Negroes ability to retain high-level, responsible jobs. Our 
interviews do not yield sufficient evidence to justify either 
one of these views to the exclusion of the other. 

(3) There was strong consensus that the personality char- 
acteristics of the first man in were important data to be con- 
sidered. The initiate should be young, flexible in his deal- 
ings with other people and strongly motivated by the job oppor- 
tunity offered. Considerable emphasis wa,s also placed on the 
background of the initial placement; he should have had pre- 
vious contact with whites in a school o:: work situation, and 
share many of the athletic and aesthetic interests of the white 
workers. Our interviews show that in the overall portrait of 
characteristics, most managers seek Negro workers who have many 
of the desired emotional, educational, and motivational patterns 
sought in white workers, a natural response in view of the ex- 
perience with a wholly white work force. 

The select portrait of personal characteristics for the 
first Negro employee obviously impede the recruitment and place- 
ment of suitable Negro candidates. The response patterns of 
our executive respondents suggest that the selection standards 
for the technical ability and personality characteristics of the 
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first men in are, indeed, very select and more demanding than 
in comparable placements of whites. The difficulty in meeting 
these standards, combined with the inherent discriminatory 
reatures of employment testing, act to extend the disadvant- 
agement of Negroes in the labor market. 

(4) The respondents also suggested that the structure 

of the department chosen for the initial placement must be sel- 
ected with care. Two rules of thumb were frequently cited. 
First, the department should be characterized by high mobility 
^o provide the Negro with a chance for promotion. . Departments 
where few promotions are possible are to be avoided because of 
the consequent competition among workers. 

A number of respondents felt that employing the initiate 
on a trial basis reduces opposition since his white co-workers 
do not perceive him as a permanent job threat. After the Negro 
worker is accepted, he can be reassigned to a permanent basis. 
The notion of a "trial basis placement" was criticized by a 
southern plant manager. He felt that assignments on a tempor- 
ary basis invited organized pressured from whites to make the 
trial period look bad. The experience in his company indicated 
that white workers accepted initial Negro placements when these 
were perceived to be permanent and incapable of being reversed 
by organized pressures. 

(5) Care must also be exercized in the selection of a 
supervisor for the initially-hired Negro worker. Reports of the 
executive respondents in our study yield the following composite 
picture. The supervisor must be a person who has had successful 
experiences in handling interpersonal relations in his work 
group. He should have a high prestige standing in his work 
groups. Ideally, he should have moderately high work standards 
for his department and be strongly motivated to meet these stan- 
dards. The argument is that a supervisor with high work stan- 
dards will attempt to integrate the Negro into a functioning 
role in his department and subordinate worker behavior (e.g., 
discrimination) that might threaten these standards. 

Some companies had success in using older supervisors with 
a long period of service with the company, while younger super- 
visors were preferred in other companies. The proponents of 
the younger supervisor group believed that younger executives 
were less tied to traditional company practices and were more 
likely to accept n^^w Negro employees based on their contact 
with Negroes in school or in the amed services. On the other 
hand, older supervisors tended to have higher prestige and 
could undoubtedly be effective if they were willing to comrait 
their support to the company's equal employment opportunity 
program. 
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The attitudes and motivation of the supervisor were con- 
sidered to be an important factor both in initial and subse- 
quent placements. Although much of the evidence is anecdotal, 
there appear to be important do's and don'ts of supervision 
that can affect the outcome of initial placements. First, the 
supervisor should, in some manner, discuss the placement with 
his workers, emphasizing that company policy in support of 
Negro employees will be firmly applied. It is apparent that, 
at the beginning, there is considerable testing of the company's 
commitment to the placement and the supervisor's pronouncements 
are the immediate reference points through which white workers 
can test the company's firmness of intent. Second, the super- 
visor introduces the Negro worker into the group and , at that 
time, should make clear the nature of his work and his exact 
work duties. More sensitive supervisors frequently spend a 
major portion of the first day personally explaining the nature 
of the job, lunching with the initiate and personally introduc- 
ing him to key workers. In some cases, this informal orient- 
ation may include the supervisor's superior, although as a 
general rule the tendency is to leave the introduction in the 
hands of the departmental or unit head. This supportive period 
should be brief and, as soon as possible, the supervisor should 
move toward normalizing the relationship of the initiate to the 
other workers. A protracted period of protection, it was re- 
ported, produces a negvative reaction from white workers as well 
as the new Negro employee since the situation is artificial and 
sets the initiate off from the other workers. There is apparen- 
tly no specific guidelines for the selection of a supervisor 
and successful supervision will vary from situation to situation 
depending on interpersonal conditions within a department. 

(6) Whether there scuid be some special preparation or 
orientation of Negro workers before work integration is a moot 
point. Apparently, there are arguments for and against these 
strategies. Respondents who argued against special preparation 
of the Negro felt that such attempts communicate to the Negro 
that he is different, thus raising his anxiety, and may make 
him the object of white worker resentments because he is re- 
ceiving savored treatment. Those who favored special prepar- 
ation emphasized that the Negro's anxiety might be allayed by 
a frank discussion of the problems that he might face as well 
as the potential trouble spots and how he might best deal with 
them. Only four of the twenty companies in this study did have 
formal orientation programs for Negro workers, but an additional 
ten companies reported that an informal orientation program was 
operative, leaving considerable flexibility in the hands of lo- 
cal plant personnel officers. In companies with informal orien- 
tation programs, the type and length of orientation differed 
depending on the perceived maturity of the Negro job holder and 
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the company's assessment of possible white worker resistance. 
The evidence that could be cited in favor of a formal or in- 
formal orientation program or the absence of any program is 
scant since few companies have any evaluation scheme to de- 
termine the relative effectiveness of any of these approaches. 

A large west coast aerospace company did some evaluation of 
orientation vis-a-vis nonorientation of new Negro hires as an 
element in^ subsequent adjustment on the job. The limited 
findings of this evaluation would seem to indicate that orien- 
tation of Negro workers, individually before hiring, reduced 
many of their anxieties and significantly affected their work 
experiences after employment. This same company's experience 
with orientation programs indicated that in some cases there 
should be a follow-up series of contacts wTth the Negro 
worker during the first six months of employment. The offi- 
cial from this company stressed, however, that such follow- 
ups were not the rule for all Negro workers, only for those 
who responded positively to the opportunity or those who were 
judged to need such follow-up counseling. 

(7) A collateral question is whether white workers should 
be given any special preparation or orientation prior to the 
hiring of the first Negro employee. Again, there is consider- 
able disagreement on this strategy. While there is widespread 
agreement on firmness of application, twelve of our executive 
respondents felt that special preparation of whites could gen- 
erate a sensitivity to the "special event" of Negro employment. 
These respondents reported that there was no special announce- 
ment of initial Negro employment to white workers nor was there 
any attempt to prepare them, for it. Even in these cases, how- 
ever, there was special emphasis placed on the dissemination 
in company newspapers and on bulletin boards of the company's 
general policy on minority group employment. 

Two companies in this study had special orientation pro- 
grams for white workers which were a combination of formal and 
informal procedures. It was clear that, in both cases, the 
intent of the orientation was twofold: (1) to acquaint the 

workers with company policy on equal employment opportiinity and 
(2) to ascertain which employees might offer resistance. In 
both cases the primary method was through meetings of super- 
visors during which the information was communicated and the 
resistance diagnosed. It was also a favored practice to follow 
up with personal warnings to workers who expressed resentment 
toward Negro employment. New white employees were informed of 
the compeiny's racial employment policy as part of a general 
orientation on joining the company. Both of the managers in 
these firms were unequivocal that any orientation of white wor- 
kers should not be structured as an attempt to win popular app- 
roval for the employment of Negroes. The orientation should 
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stress the commitment of the company to the move, firmness in 
application of the policy and the requirement that all workers 
comply with the policy. The orientation session as senn in 
the two instances above was an opportunity to transmit and 
clarify information, rather than to provide open discussion of 
the pros and cons of the policy. As in the case of Negro 
orientation programs, there have been no attempts to evaluate 
the efficacy of these orientations for white workers. 

Regular Placement Practices 

To what extent do initial placement practices persist? 

In other words, do initial placement practices continue as more 
Negroes enter company employment, or is there a movement away 
from special practices toward normal employment procedures? 
Thirteen of the twenty company executives felt that initial 
placement procedures were temporary, designed to bridge a per- 
iod of uncertainty and could be discontinued after the first 
Negroes entered employment. Seven of the respondents felt 
that special placement procedures must persist in Negro employ- 
ment. 

It seems clear from our executive interviews that modif- 
ication of initial employment practices does occur with the 
increase in Negro employment. Recruitment of Negroes and 
as.sessment techniques tend to move in the direction of "nor- 
mal'' practices for the work force. The same is partly true of 
placement. After hiring an initial core of Negro employees, 
the company moves toward the ideal of hiring all qualified 
Nejgroes who apply for job openings. In practice, however, 
there is still evidence of special exceptions in procedures 
made for the placement of Negroes. This generally takes five 
forms. First, some companies have adopted the "scatter 
technique." As new Negroes are hired, regardless , of their 
particular employment requests, there is a tendency to place 
them in a department where no Negroes are employed in order to 
"open it up." As a result, even when the Negro work force is 
sizable, there may still be special needs for Negro pioneers, 
requiring special placement procedures. Second, some compan- 
ies favor the buddy system where two or more Negroes are placed 
in a department. If through job attrition, the desired number 
of Negroes in a department declines, there is a tendency to 
place a Negro into that department when a new Negro worker is 
hired. Third, once a Negro is placed into a high level job, 
there is a desire to avoid "reselling" the job (i.e., try to 
repersuade corporate decision-makers that a Negro can succeed 
in that job) . Such a position may have a "reserved for Negroes 
sign implicitly appended to the job and new Negro hires may be 
pointed toward that job. Fourth, the belief may persist in the 
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minds of corporate decision-makers that certain jobs require 
Negroes with special talents not required of white job appli- 
cants. Thus, Negro additions to the sales force of a large 
appliance company in the midwest were assigned to predomin- 
antly Negro sales areas. The executive respondent felt that a 
Negro would speak the same language as his customers and that 
it would take a Negro with a history of extensive contact 
with whites to do a comparable job in the white community. 
Finally, some jobs remain open because they are closely identi- 
fied with Negro workers, while others remain closed because 
few Negroes have been employed in these positions. In a large 
electronics firm, the superintendents of the company cafeteria 
were all Negro females who were college graduates, but the 
reference library, although female dominated, did not have a 
single Negro. In both positions, the requirements were the 
same — an undergraduate degree. Only one of the cafeteria 
superintendents had a background in home economics; the others 
had backgrounds in history, biology, English literature, lib- 
rary science and sociology. The executive respondent noted 
that this condition existed because in the past it had been 
felt that the large number of Negro cafeteria workers would 
prefer Negro rather than white supervisors. There is no doubt 
that these five forms will continue to introduce deviations in 
placements for well-qualified Negroes. 

Factors influencing Negro placement . Under what conditions 
do Negroes become considered for a wider range of jobs in a 
company? We can specify seven sets of influences that shaped 
placement opportunities for Negro employees in the companies 
studied: (1) economic; (2) community; (3) technology; (4) 

"great man" decision; (5) legislation; (6) pressures from 
civil rights organizations, and (7) organized pressure by 
Negro workers. Let us consider each one of these in turn. 

(1) Economic. There is no doubt that a major influence 
has been economic necessity. As skill shortages developed in 
certain occupational categories, intensive searches were under- 
taken to fill these positions. In some cases, these positions 
could be filled by underutilized Negroes engaged in less skill- 
ed work in the company; therefore, an intensive review was made 
of the training and skills of Negroes who were already employed 
in the company. A second source of scarce manpower skills con- 
sisted of the many Negroes who had acquired specialized train- 
ing in the armed forces, in civil service employment and in 
private Negro companies. Finally, the southern Negro colleges 
offered an untapped reservoir of skilled Negro manpower. As 
reported by our executive respondents, all of these "new" 
sources of skilled manpower made significant alterations in the 
Negro placement pattern. Just as World War II was the first 
major influence shaping Negro placement patterns, in a like 
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memner, the manpower shortages of the 1950 's made new inroads. 

Two other economic trends added to the pressures favoring 
placement of Negroes. The first was the relocation of certain 
industries from areas of low Negro population to areas of high 
Negro population, particularly in the South. A large electron- 
ics firm located entirely in a midwest state relocated 55 per- 
cent of its facilities to other regions between 1950 and 1958. 

A food processing company has opened three new plants in the 
southern states. A second pressure was the extensive develop- 
ment of new plants in all areas of the United States. Since 
these plants started without a tradition of segregated employ- 
ment, there was little thought given to restricted patterns of 
Negro placement. In the field work, it was obvious that equal 
employment opportunities in placement — as well as recruitment , 
assessment, prcpmotio n and training -- were maximal in new plants 
^nd considerably less in older establishments . This obse ration 
would argue that traditional patterns of manpower utilization in 
themselves become the basis for Negro exclusion from equality of 
opportunity. 

(2) Community. It is quite clear from observations in 
this study that the community context in which work integration 
occurs can be a strong influence in shaping placement patterns. 
Without exception, communities where considerable biracial mix- 
ing had already occurred (schooling, housing, shopping) tended 
to have plants with placement patterns more favorable to the 
Negro. It was also the case that companies located in commun- 
ities with a large number of integrated plants were more likely 
than others to present a favorable placement pattern of Negro 
employment. Finally, the firms located in communities where 
biracial employment based on talent and skill levels was alrea- 
dy an established or growing practice had placement profiles 
more favorable to the Negro than did other comir.unities. These 
observations suggest that the placement profiles of firms loc- 
ated in northern communities were more favorable than those of 
southern-based firms, and this was indeed the case in the plants 
studied. 

Two other community factors loom large. In several of 
these communities there appeared to be a community "pace setter" 
in company equal employment practices. This company acted as 
an industry pattern setter in collective bargaining. Policies 
and practices developed within the company were quickly estab- 
lished in other firms in the community. The executives of the 
"pace setter" appear to exert an inordinate influence in the 
development of new recruiting practices and new placement patt- 
erns. There dpes not appear to be a common denominator to the 
four "pace setters" noted in this study. Each one of the plcuits. 
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however, had been established for a long period of time in its 
respective community, was a unit of a national company with 
substantial assets, and had contributed to the employment poss- 
ibilities of a considerable portion of the working force in the 
community. 

were substantial differences in community training 
facilities available to Negro youth. In two of the companies 
located in large midwestern cities, the placement profiles of 
Negro workers were characterized by proportionately high emp- 
loyment in white collar and technical jobs. The recruiting 
officers of these companies indicated that they placed specif- 
ic job orders at a number of vocational and clerical schools 
with substantial Negro enrollment. In another company, sever- 
al skilled worker jobs had been filled by Negroes who were re- 
cruited from a community-sponsored preapprenticeship school. 

At the other extreme, the placement profiles of Negro workers 
we' e generally poor in communities where Negro high school 
curricula amphasized service industry skills (homemaking, dom- 
estic service) and lacked modern facilities in mechanical arts 
training. 

(3) Technology. Our interviews with executives also 
indicated that the technological change factor can play an im- 
portant role in shaping Negro placement patterns. The vice- 
president of a steel company in the midwest felt that technol- 
ogy in his company affected Negro placements in three ways. 
First, not every worker eligible by seniority had the basic 
skills for the operation of the new grinding machines intro- 
duced into a department. This permitted placement into the 
machine job on a nonseniority basis. A number of Negroes ben- 
efited from this practice. Second, high seniority workers 
frequently desire to remain at their old jobs rather than bid 
for openings in newly created departments, a situation which 
favored low seniority or newly hired Negroes. Finally, some 
of the older machine jobs are left vacant when a high senior- 
ity worker bids into another job. Frequently, these machine 
3 obs are not regarded as secure employment because the job 
that is performed can be eliminated or combined in some other 
process. For the Negro, such jobs may offer a rare opportun- 
ity to move into a machine: job, in itself a stepping upward 
from unskilled or service employment. 

. In eight of the manufacturing firms in this study, the 
bulk of expanded Negro employment occurred in the semi-skilled 
machine jobs. To some extent this is a gain not at the ex- 
pense of whites who are increasingly moving into white collar 
employment. To the extent that technology is increasing white 
collar jobs for whites, the resulting shortage of workers for 
blue collar jobs favors the placement of Negroes into the semi- 
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skilled ranks of blue collar work. Although this means blue 
collar employment for Negroes who might otherwise have been 
restricted to unskilled or service employment, it does not 
result in the placement of Negroes into jobs that have a 
built-in stability since it is the lower level blue collar 
jobs that are most subject to unemployment and layoff. 

(4) "Great man" decision. Significant changes in place- 
ment activities may occur by the action of one or more influen- 
tial individuals within a company. The decision itself may be 
based on moral grounds or on some social belief in equalizing 
opportunities. Fifteen of our executive respondents credited 
changes in placement policies to the forceful decision of one 
or more significant individuals in the company. In a large 
steel company in the midwest, it was reported that an execu- 
tive officer of the company had forcefully argued for the 
placement of some Negro workers in nonfoundry jobs shortly be- 
fore the Korean War. In spite of the fact that there were 
considerable threats and opposition from a number of white 
workers, the officer's views persisted. The exact dynamics 

of how such individuals translate these decisions into prac- 
tice was not known in any of the cases reported, but apparen- 
tly the "great man" decision can shape placement practices. 

(5) Legislation. It was also apparent that the actions 
of federal compliance officers and investigators from fair 
employment practices commissions inf \uenced the placement pro- 
file, although the evidence indicates that the major impact of 
such agencies was to increase the size of Negro employment 
rather than to open new jobs for placement. The limited data 
of this study indicate that in three of the companies protract- 
ed pressure from federal compliance and state agency officials 
resulted in the placement of Negroes into skilled trade jobs, 
although union membership was withheld from them at the onset. 
In a large electronics company, repeated complaints from fed- 
eral compliance officers resulted in the opening of white 
collar jobs to Negro women. Although it is difficult to iso- 
late the relative effect of these pressures on placement, it 
seems likely that such activities do result in some opening 

of nontraditional jobs, and the significance of thes6 .activi- 
ties may be less in the number of Negroes affected than in the 
development of new placement patterns. 

(6) Civil rights organizations. The activities of the 
civil rights organizations can influence Negro placement patt- 
erns in at least two ways. First, the selective use of boy- 
cotting or picketing may result in regular conferences between 
the target company and civil rights officials to modify Negro 
placement patterns. In one instance, a retail food chain 
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agreed to hire Negro produce countermen cind cashiers, two pos- 
itions that had previously been closed to Negroes. In the 
same chain, another picketing incident resulted in the hiring 
of a Negro bookkeeper. Second, some Negro civil rights organ- 
izations attempt to work cooperatively with the personnel 
officer of some companies to fill specific jobs with Negroes. 
Six of the companies in our sample had turned to the Urban 
League to recruit Negroes for specific openings and these 
jobs represented new placement patterns. 

(7) Organized pressure by Negro workers. Some new 
patterns of job placement have emerged from the efforts of 
Negro workers who are underutilized in the company or who are 
aware of job openings that are closed to them. In an elec- 
tronics plant in the South, the Negro workers in a local in- 
dustrial union threatened to bring court action against the 
union and complained to the International officers when it 
became apparent that certain categories of jobs were closed 
to them. After lengthy negotiations, some slight modifica- 
tion in the placement pattern resulted when three Negro em- 
ployees were placed in the line of progression for jobj^ pre- 
viously closed to Negroes. In a large steel mill in the mid- 
west, Negro foundry workers exerted considerable pressure to 
open nonfoundry jobs to Negro workers. These efforts became 
successful when the Negro membership gained sufficient polit- 
ical power to influence the election of officers. 



Negro Job Placement Programs 

In the present study, there was a relative lack of exper- 
imentation and/or innovation with new patterns of Negro place- 
i^iento While there have been some remarkable single instances 
of new Negro placements (e.g,, sales), there has been no large 
scale movement of Negroes into jobs that have traditionally 
been barred to them. The failure to place large numbers of 
Negro workers in traditionally non-Negro jobs is explained in 
the following arguments given by our management executives. 

Cl) There are few Negroes who have the adequate prepar- 
ation for these jobs . An oft-cited expression is, "Bring a 
qualified Negro to us and we will hire him." Few attempts 
have been made to place the marginal Negro applicant in these 
jobs and supplement his job experience with special training 
to develop his potential. Such experimentation nas been made 
v/ith some success in lower level clerical jobs for Negro women. 
In one manufacturing company, eight Negro women were interview- 
ed for secretarial employment but apparently lacked the necess- 
ary skills. On the urging of the company personnel manager, 
the women were hired for jobs immediately subordinate to sec- 
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retarial employment. They were encouraged to use corapany 
equipment to upgrade their skills for secretarial work. Six 
of the women eventually moved into secretarial positions. In 
recounting this story, the personnel officer admitted that 
this was not "normal" practice in the company, but reflected 
a strong desire to integrate the office work force. The ex- 
pectation among the majority of executive respondents was 
that the necessary skills for a job should be acquired be fore 
employment and certainly not at company expense. 

( 2 ) Some Negroes may have the adequate technical prepar - 
ation but lack necessary social skills needed in the job . T^he 
major thrust of this argument is that Negroes come from a 
"different" cultural background and do not possess the verbal 
cues of white, middle-class people. Therefore, this "culture 
gap" will interfere with the job performance of the Negro, es- 
pecially if the job involves extensive contact with whites. 

The validity of this argument is open to some doubt since there 
has been no attempt to examine this "culture gap" hypothesis 

in mass job performance data. 

( 3 ) Many Negroes do not have sufficient extra-work con- 
tacts with whites and thus lack an understanding of white be- 
havior and motives . This argument is frequently cited to de- 
fend the absence of Negroes in the company sales force. Com- 
bined with (2) , the implication is that Negroes have a culture 
of their own, unintelligible to whites, and at the same time 
find white, middle-class culture unintelligible. 



Jobs Without Negroes 

In concluding our discussion of placement, it might be 
well to consider the characteristics of jobs that appear re- 
sistant to Negro employment. We can specify five major char- 
acteristics from the many job areas that had few Negroes in 
our study. 

(1) The Jobs most resistant to Negro employment are those 
that require close, personal contacts with whites in the sale 
of an article that is competitively available on the market . 

This includes most high-level selling jobs.* For the most part, 
Negro sales people operate in Negro neighborhoods or with Negro 
clientele. In one significant instance, an industrial manufac- 
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* A significant exception is the use of Negro salesladies in re- 
tail trade. In the retail chain studied for this report, how- 
ever, the greatest number of Negro salesladies were in retail 
stores with a large Negro clientele. 
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turing company reported the use of Negro salespeople, but the \ 

product involved was not generally available of the market. | 

It was widely reported by our management respondents that few 1 

Negroes applied for these sales ;jpbs and, if they did, reques- i 

ted assignments in or near a big city, thus severely restric- 
ting their mobility. ] 



Three reasons are frequently cited for failure to employ 
more Negroes in sales positions; (1) fear of customer reaction; 
(2) anxiety about the effect on white salesmen; and (3) fear 
that the Negro will not be able to carry on social partici- 
pation with prospective white customers outside the office. 

In the limited numtier of cases available in this study, there 
was evidence that some of these fears are justified in some 
instances and not in others. Systematic data do not exist on 
the performance of Negro sales people which would permit an 
assessment of their performance at this time. 

( 2 ) Jobs in the direct line of progression for an exec - 
utive or adminTistrative position make up a second jo'b" group 
resistant to Negro employment . Negro male workers have been 
employed in the office of a large manufacturing plant, but 
outside of the line of progression that would lead to super- 
visory or office mcinager positions. A large electronics com- 
pany employed a number of Negro engineers who were involved 
in the technical rather than the administrative assignments 
that 3.ead to an executive position. In a retail food chain, 
Negro women have been hired into cashiers' jobs, but not into 
jobs that might lead to a section managership. 



f 




(3) The third group of jobs resistant to Negro employ- 
ment is , the higher level secretarial jobs that are int^ral 
parts of the inner structure of management . Although fif- 
teen of the companies in this study had at least one Negro 
secretarial position, these jobs tended to be considerably 
below the top secretarial positions in the office. Three 
reasons were given for the absence of Negro females in these ' 
jobs: (1) the jobs involve more experience than any Negro 
applicant has had thus far; (2) the jobs involve contact 
with people outside of the company and might cause resent- 
ment; and (3) the jobs involve extensive contact with white 
secretaries in the same jobs and conflicts might arise. 

^ ^ ^ last group of jobs that resist Ne^ro penetration 

are those" jobs” that pemit the job holder sufficient seniority 
to jobs in other offices in a different geographical 

area. These jobs present the possibility that a Negro could 
bid into a job in an all-white district or into an office where 
he might be resented. The only evidence on transfers by bidd- 
ing is in a retail food chain in the midwest. The vice-pres- 
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ident reported that, of twelve Negroes given the chance to I 

bid on jobs in white areas, all declined, expressing a prefer- 
ence for employment closer to their homes, usually in all- * \ 

Negro neighborhoods. This very limited evidence suggests 
that, given the chance, Negroes resist being "pioneers" and 
do not bid for jobs in an apparently hostile environment. * j 



TRAINING AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

The role of training in the development of equal employ- 
ment opportunities has been one of paramount importance. Among 
our executive respondents, there was almost complete agree- 
ment that Negro entrants to the labor market lack adequate 
preparation for work relative to white entrants. As we have 
indicated previously, the problem is three-fold. First, the 
dropout rate from school among Negro youth is three times that 
of white youth and, although the rate has been dropping, the 
relative advantage of white youth is still apparent. Second, 
even when Negro youth complete high school, the quality of a 
high school education in the segregated school is inferior to 
the educational preparation given to whites. Thus, even with 
a high school diploma, the Negro youth is frequently at a dis- 
advantage in the labor market. Finally, vocational education, 
even when it does exist in the ghetto school, lacks the soph- 
isticated, up-to-date mechanical equipment of the vocational 
school in the white neighborhood. .Frequently, the curriculum 
in vocational education in Negro schools reflects the narrow 
range of jobs — service or manual — that are regarded as 
Negro jobs. These flaws in child and youth education fre- 
quently translate themselves into a psychological state of 
pessimism, hostility and anxiety about the acquisition of 
training for the labor market. 



Company Training Programs 

The first observation about company training prograims is 
that most companies do not have them — at least not institu- 
tional training programs. Most training in American industry 
is informal, on-the-job training heavily dependent on the 
supervisory efforts of the foreman or department head and the 
cooperative aid supplied by long-service co-workers. 

Besides institutional and on-the-job training, there are 
two other training forms frequently found in American indus- 
try: tuition grant and apprentice training. In the first in- 
stance, the student attends classes at some outside training 
installation and the company pays his tuition. In apprentice 
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training — usually associated with skilled craft preparation — 
the union establishes • standards and makes provision for train- 
ing using its own or outside educational facilities. The corn- 




concern conducted a six-week course of instruction in new 
business methods for old as well as for new employees. A mid- 
western steel mill organized a fifteen-week course in pre- 
apprenticeship training for apprentice candidates who lacked 
specific mathematical skills to qualify for apprentice training. 



Training and Negro Employment 

I There are two points at which training has considerable 

significance for the Negro workers (1) compensatory training 
^ to eliminate past disadvantages and (2) training opportunities 

that bridge the knowledge gap between jobs and lead to 
f promotions . 

Although several exceptions were, to be noted, few of the 
training structures of the companies studied afforded compen- 
^ satory or supplementary vocational training. The general patt- 

ern was to support and partially subsidize these forms of 
, training in agencies external to the company. However, even 

when this support appeared, the tendency was to fund a specific 
program for a short period of time. In several instances there 
was cooperative funding by a number of companies. A basic 
literacy program for pre-vocational training was funded by six 
companies in a northeastern city. Forty prospective employees 
attended btit only seven received any employment from the 
sponsoring companies in the six months following training. Our 
executive respondents clearly believed that compensatory educ- 
' ation could best be handled by agencies outside of the company. 



It appears clear that the companies in this study made 
limited use of federally- financed or community-financed pro- 
grams of pre-vocational training to fill existing manpower 
needs or to further Negro employment, Only two of the firms 
studied reported that they made use of on-the-job training 
subsidies to improve the skills of Negro workers. Most of the 
executive respondents lacked knowledge about federally- financed 
training programs, and, in general, were negative and suspicious 
about them. Few of the respondents have had any extensive con- 
tacts with program graduates and possessed little information 
on the number and. resources of such programs. 

Three observations about management views of federal 
training progreuns seem clear. First, there was a frequent 
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suggestion that students in such programs were "bad boys", 

"wise guys" or "problem cases", i.e., poor work risks. Second, 
the majority of the respondents had the notion that inferior 
standards of training would be substituted for company stan- 
dards if on-the-job training subsidies were used. Finally, 
management respondents viewed the Negro high school and pri- 
vate training facility as more productive of possible Negro 
recruits than federal training programs. One exception to 
these views was expressed by the vice-president of an elec- 
tronics company who was actively involved in the planning of 
MDTA training programs. As a general rule, the greater the 
unfamiliarity or lack of involvement with government programs, 
the greater the rejection of them« 



The Selection of Negroes for Training 

Relatively few Negroes were reported to be in large 
formal training programs. Our executive respondents were not 
sure of exact numbers, but felt that Negroes participated 
equally with whites in informal, on-the-job training programs, 
a fact that was contradicted by many of our Negro respondents 
in their interviews. Except in companies in which the union 
seFiiority system plays a paramount role in training opportun- 
ities, the selection of a worker for training is based on the 
personal recommendation of his supervisor, in most cases, then 
the Negro's immediate supervisor assumes a gate-keeper role 
regarding his admission to training. 

The majority of our executive respondents recognized the 
possibility of supervisor bias in training selection, but only 
four of the companies had established procedures to guard 
against this bias. A large utility in the midwest conducts an 
independent check of personnel records on a regular basis to 
see if Negroes who have the necessary experience are being 
referred for training. The supervisor is required to justify 
in writing any failure to refer qualified Negroes. In the 
other three cases the checking procedures were less formalized, 
but spot checks were conducted to see if qualified Negroes were 
being referred. As part of the supervisor training program, 
a large electronics company included intensive instruction in 
equal employment opportunity guidelines to preclude bias in the 
referral of minority group workers. Our executive respondents 
agreed that educational efforts by the company to insure that 
qualified Negro workers were referred for training programs 
were more effective as a deterrent to biased judgment than pro- 
cedures to audit the judgments of the supervisor. 
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Our executive interviews indicated that there were six 
main pitfalls to be recognized in supervisor referrals of 
Negroes for training. 

1. Supervisors, especially older ones, may be inclined 
to see Negroes in certain traditional jobs and, thus, may av- 
oid referring them for training for jobs where Negroes have 
not been employed. 

2. Supervisors may anticipate a negative reaction from 
white workers in their departments and avoid referring a Negro 
for training. 

3. Supervisors may feel that although the Negro is qual- 
ified for training, he cannot succeed because of the pressures 
that will be exerted by white co-workers in the training sit- 
uation . 

4. Supervisors may consciously or unconsciously use a 
double standard in referrals, believing that only superior 
Negroes could succeed in the training situation while at the 
Seune time referring whites with average performance. 



5. Supervisors frequently review job performance inforr 
mally and on a personal basis, relying on the informal judg- 
ments of other workers as a guide. Since they are unlikely 
to enjoy close, personal contacts with Negro workers outside 
of the plant, a negative recommendation from co-workers may 
work against the Negro’s chances for retraining. 

6. Supervisors may uncritically recommend Negro workers 
for training because they might charge the company with dis- 
crimination if they are by-passed. 

These pitfalls were more likely to be found in large 
companies where formal training programs exist. In small 
companies where on-the-job and informal training programs are 
the rule Negroes are dependent for training opportunities on 
cooperation from long-service workers and the supportive inter- 
est of supervisors. Although the majority of our executive 
respondents admitted that inequality in training opportunities 
was more likely in such a situation, they felt that, in their 
own companies, bias in informal training was a minimal problem. 



Willingness of Negroes to Train 

¥ A common observation made by our management respondents 

was that many Negroes did not avail themselves of training 
opportunities in a formal or informal program, even when 
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special measures were taken to seek out Negroes and encourage 
them to undertake training. Three reasons were frequently 
given by our management respondents for this unwillingness to 
seek training. First, Negroes as a group are less adequately 
prepared than whites in the pre -employment period and may 
feel that the competition in the training situation is too 
much for them. It was a common observation in executive inter-^ 
views that Negroes lacked self-confidence and initiative and 
perfonned below capacity to avoid the possibility of failure. 
Second, many Negroes, particularly in newly integrated plants, 
feel that whites will resent their training opportunity and 
will react hostilely. Negroes frequently have little know- 
ledge or background experience in the new job area and this 
lack of information predisposes them to avoid training.* 



Four of the companies in this study had developed various 
practices to overcome an apparent unwillingness of Negroes to 
undertake training. 



1. A large aerospace company had developed a counseling 
program for Negroes designed primarily to encourage them to 
bid for training and promotional opportunities. It is a rou- 
tine practice to informa Negroes of their eligibility for 
training opportunities, to discuss the opportunities with them, 
and to encourage them to undertake training. The worker may 
continue his counseling sessions during training and use the 
counselor as a resource to discuss and analyze reactions to 
the training experience. This same company has also required 
that supervisors inform Negroes of possible training oppor- 
tunities and encourage them to enroll. Unfortunately, the 
efficacy of counseling in overcoming resistance to training 
had not been subjected to careful evaluation by this company 
at the time of the interview. 



2. A prominent electronics company maintains extensive 
work histories of their workers on electronic tape. Workers 
eligible for training on the basis of seniority and past job 
performance are identified and notified. The departmental 
supervisors are under instructions to work intensively with 
these eligibles, whites and Negroes, to enroll them in train- 
ing. Continued re' uctance results in a scheduled interview 
with a counselor to review the opportunity and the reasons 
for refusal. 



* Whether this analysis is correct or not must remain an open 
question, since the causes of Negro unwillingness to train have 
not been subjected to any systematic research. 
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Although only these two companies operated counseling 
programs to overcome Negro resistance to training, there was 
widespread agreement that this would be the most appropriate 
strategy to use. 



Evaluating the Performance of Negro Workers 

The executive respondents in our stud!y were asked about 
Negro job performance contrasted with that of whites. Since 
training opportunities are largely dependent on past job per- 
formance, we assumed that there would be some relationship 
between these executive evaluations and the extent to which 
Negroes were encouraged to participate in the training pro- 
grams. Variations in response patterns were very small. The 
following conclusions seem justified by these response patterns. 

(1) At the lower level jobs, Negroes were frequently 
said to be less dependable than white workers. Some executives 
clarified their remarks by indicating personal characteristics 
which are barriers to training, poor personal appearance, lack 
of grooming, lack of sophistication in presenting themselves 

to co-workers and employer, and a "chip on the shoulder" atti- 
tude. Garnishnjent of wages was viewed as a major problem. 

However, on absenteeism, work discipline, and actual perform- 
ance, the»e Negroes were considered "average." 

(2) Many of these complaints did not apply to Negro 
workers in skilled or white collar jobs and performance was 
r^ted as "average or better." However., a common character- 
ization given of Negro office workers is that, as a group, 
they are less willing than whites to accetpt tr 2 uisfers or add- 
ed responsibilities. 

(3) The greatest satisfaction was expressed with Negroes 
in technical or professional employment. Frequently, their 
performance was described as "above average" and they were 
"able to hold their own." 

These evaluations of Negro job performance should be 
viewed with caution. Evaluations, when expressed in aggregate 
terms, usually mean very little, and the majority of the execu- 
tive respondents could cite numerous examples that did not fit j 

this aggregate characterization. The interviewer made three I 

observations about these evaluations: (1) they are too sketchy 
to have any great significance; (2) the majority of the compan- 
ies had no evaluation data of Negro performance so that state- 
ments were impressionistic rather than factual; and (3) their 
value may be in the fact that there are variations in the eval— ' 
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uation of Negro employees in different jobs rather than a 
blanket stereotypic statement to cover all Negro workers. On 
the whole, executives generally expressed satisfaction with 
the job performance of Negroes in their respective companies. 



PROMOTION AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Much of what has been ^^aid about management experiences 
with racial practices in training applies equally to promo- 
tion. In most companies the immediate supervisor is the gate- 
keeper to promotions. It is the supervisor's recommendation, 
based on evaluation and assessment of job performance, that is 
the main element in promotional opportunities. Of course, com- 
pany or union seniority is also a consideration but, in most 
cases, does not outweigh the influence of the supervisor. 



Obstacles to Negro Promotions 

Negro promotional opportunities may be beset by a number 
of obstacles. Some of these obstacles result from past prac- 
tices which no longer exist, while others are rooted in the 
present structure and belief system of the company. As indi- 
cated in the executive response patterns , five obstacles would 
seem to be of major importance in thwarting Negro job promo- 
tions . 



(1) There appears to be a series of assumptions and be- 
liefs about employment in general that have implication^ for 
Negro promotional opportunities. In a number of companies 
studied, a high school education is required for jobs above 
entry level. Since Negroes as a group are more likely than 
others to lack this educational attainment, promotional oppor- 
tunities are dimmed. In one of the companies, a past practice 
included the hiring of Negro workers in their early teens for 
service employment. Since this group was generally without 
a high school education, few of them were able to advance in 
the company. Quite recently an attempt was made to upgrade 
this group by offering them tuition- free education in night 
classes at the company. Of 155 workers in this category, 
thirty-one are attending the classes out of an initial enroll- 
ment of thirty-nine. Several executive respondents indicated 
that recent upgrading of job requirements at their companies 
undoubtedly affected Negro promotional opportunities adversely. 



(2) It is also clear that Negro promotional opportunities 
are hampered by the effects of past practices of separate lines 
of promotion. The past restriction of Negro workers to a narrow 
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range of jobs with no opportunities for promotion into 
non-Negro jobs may have the following effects. First, it 
severely restricts the experience capabilities of Negro wor- 
kers, limits their qualifications for jobs outside the Negro 
line of job progression. Second, it results in the develop- 
ment of assorted stereotypes of Negro employment which may 
unconsciously persist and continue to restrict the number of 
promotional opportiinities for which the Negro is considered. 

In some cases, the fact that Negroes have not been employed, 
in certain categories of jobs may be cited as evidence that 
Negroes lack capabilities for these jobs. Such practices may 
also be perpetuated in collective bargaining, making it nec- 
essary to renegotiate existing contract provisions cfi senior- 
ity and progression if the N^gro is to break out of his narrow 
range of jobs. 

(3) Finally, in cases, dual selectiCh criteria con- 

tinue to operate in promotions for Negroes, especially in pro- 
motions into non-Negro jobs. It seemed to be implicit in 
several executiT^e interviews that the company must consider a 
number of factors, not operative in white promotions, when 
Negroes are considered for promotion into previously all-white 
jobs. Such factors include the emotional maturity of the Neg- 
ro, his relationships with white workers, his ability to cope 
with white worker resentments, and his unquestioned ability to 
handle the job. One respondent noted that his company felt it 
was important to open up new job areas for Negroes and would 
bide its time until the right Negro came along to increase the 
possibility of success. 

The companies which indicated that they are making some 
progress in increasing Negro promotions reported that they are 
doing moie than just saying "the doors of opportunity are open. 
They are working on a personal basis with supervisors and emp- 
loyees. Job reviews tend to be flexible and infomal, although 
basic promotional criteria are not adjandoned. Supervisors are 
urged to encourage Negroes with potential to bid for promotions 
once they are eligible. In a few cases, the Negro employee is 
not given a chance to say no, but is placed into the new job 
and given whatever support is necessary to maintain him. 



Company Promotional Practices 

* * 

Recognizing that promotions for Negroes may pose special 
problems, a number of practices have been developed to stim- 
ulate promotions. Many of the practices follow those discussed 
under training: counseling progtams to encourage the job appli- 
cant to seek promotions; a review of promotion policies to 
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insure impartiality, and the development of auditing and edu~ 
cational techniques to reduce the biases of the supervisor. 

A large heavy manufacturing company has pioneered in a 
practice that is becoming a model for equalizing opportunities 
in promotion. First, the company undertook a thorough review 
of promotional criteria used by supervisors to isolate inten- 
tional or unintentional discriminatory practices against 
Negroes. Second, this was followed by a thorough and compre- 
hensive review of the abilities and qualifications of the 
existing work force with the goal of filling available job 
openings from this source. A thorough review was undertaken 
of the personnel records of Negro employees who had been con- 
fined to service and unskilled jobs. Third, a personal inter- 
view was scheduled with each one of the workers to review ex- 
perience and qualifications that might not have been recorded 
in the personnel records. The personal interview also collec- 
ted extensive data on occupational and training interests. 

Fourth, new data on the Negro workers were made available to 
their supervisors. Finally, an extended follow-up was devel- 
oped to check on supervisor and workers to see if the new 
information had been acted upon and with what results. In 
selective cases, the Negro workers were encouraged through 
counseling sessions to bid for promotions and to avail them- 
selves of training opportunities that could lead to job advan- 
cement. 

The executives from two other companies indicated that the 
personnel records of long-service Negro employees were generally 
inadequate per se as a basis for upgrading. Frequently, at the 
point of job entry, the applicant presents only the information 
that he considers necessary for employment in a particular job 
in the company. Some Negroes were undoubtedly motivated to 
omit significant work experiences in order to avoid an image of 
ambition and achievement which was incompatible with the require- 
ments of service and unskilled jobs. The^e respond€ints also 
noted that information about unusual training experiences was 
often not mentioned in initial hiring process. In one company, 
a number of Negroes in the maintenance department were discov- 
ered to have scarce construction specialties that had been 
acquired outside the normal channels of apprenticeship. It 
would seem to be a justified step to review the possibility of 
such skills and capabilities. 

Although a number of respondents mentioned special consid- 
erations in facilitating promotions for Negroes, there was wide- 
spread agreement that Negro promotions must remain within the 
rubric of the company employment structure and the guidelines of 
established promotional criteria. Preferential treatment as a 
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policy to increase Negro promotions was uniformly opposed, as 
was the lowering of standards for certain jobs. ^It^wa^^vions 

^re I^JIrefolfrljectelf efficiency and 
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CHAPTER IV 



CORPORATE STRUCTURE AND 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



What organizational factors influence the development and 
structure of equal employment opportunities? To obtain the an- 
swer to this question we sought information on some of the ex- 
periences and organizational problems in administering equal 
employment practices. We were particularly interested in how 
the organizational structure of the company related to the pro- 
file of equal employment practices and the administrative pro- 
cedures initiated to maintain them. 



THE DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE OF 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS 

It is apparent from the interviews in this study that at 
least one basic principle governs the development, structure 
and application of equal employment practices within a given 
firm. More than any other factor, the structure of the organ- 
ization shapes the program — goals, practices and control pro- 
cedures. By structure we mean both the network of assumptions, 
beliefs and attitudes about employment in the company and the 
prevailing pattern of administrative practices in employment. 
These set limits within which opportunities are made available 
to minority group members (i.e., the minority group employment 
practices that are adopted will not be radical departures from 
existing company practices, but rather, fit into the network 
of practices that already exists within the organization) . 

Thus, no single blueprint can be developed to guide all compan- 
ies, and even general principles must be qualified to fit the 
particular structure of an organization. 

Three Company Profiles in Minority Group Employment 

The distinctiveness of minority group employment exper- 
iences among companies can be illustrated by reference to three 
companies in our sample. The first is a large utility in a 
midwestern city; the second is a national food retail chain 
with stores in all major cities of 20,000 or more; the third is 
a chain of family-owned department stores located in three of 
the north-central states. In spite of the fact that each one 
of these companies had publicly pledged a policy of nondiscrim- 
ination in employment, the practices of implementing this policy 
differ and reflect differences in company organization. The 
following sketches give some indication of the complexities in- 
volved in the development and application of an equal employ- 
ment opportunity policy. 
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1. The first company is the largest utility in the state, 
supplying its product to almost 90 percent of the state's res- 
idents. There are branch offices in every community of the 
state and each branch closely resembles the structure of every 
other branch. A strong sjystem of centralized control is exer- 
cized through a rigorous reporting system moving from the local 
unit through a regional division and into corporate headquarters 
organization. A we 11- developed procedural system includes ex- 
tensive guidelines to govern the activities of personnel. The 
company has pioneered in scientific personnel administration 
with a heavy emphasis on merit employment and an active recruit- 
ment unit based in the personnel department. There is a long 
tradition of expected involvement in community affairs by all 
personnel above first level supervision. A number of special 
activity departments exist and the chief officer of each one of 
these departments reports directly to the president. 

The company undertook to develop a strong equal employment 
program in the early 1950 's, although some Negroes were already 
employed in unskilled and service jobs as early as 1948. A 
special department was established lander a vice-president to 
develop equal employment opportunity practices, to monitor the 
program and to make recommendations directly to the president. 

The activities of the recruiting unit were expanded to visit 
institutions in the Negro coiranunity. The community involvement 
program was expanded to require that all supervisory and exec- 
utive personnel spend some time in active contact with individ- 
uals and organizations in Negro communities to recruit job can- 
didates. A salient feature of the program is a reporting system 
that requires all units of the company to submit three sets of 
reports on race and employment: (1) how many job vacancies are 
unfilled, how many have become filled and by whom; (2) how many 
Negroes have applied for jobs, who received them and who did 
not (with complete explanation for rejecting the Negro job appli- 
cant) ; where they wer placed; and (3) detailed accounts of con- 
tacts with Negro individuals and organizations. These three 
sets of data are collated and examined for possible discrepan- 
cies. The reports are reviewed by regional or corporate head- 
quarters and suggestions for improvement are made. The equal 
opportunities program is headed by a vice-president and the op- 
erating head is a Negro with an extensive record of service in 
Negro action groups. This special department has extensive 
power to recommend new procedures or practices in any of the sub 
units of the organization. Of particular interest is the extent 
to which the program draws on existing organizational features 
and practices for its structure. Thus, there is a tradition of 
special activity programs, community involvement by supervisory 
and executive personnel, firmness and control from the top and 
special monitoring of unit activities. 
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All of these organization features are basic elements of 
the equal employment opportunity program, making it possible 
to institute equal employment practices without radical inno- 
vations . 
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The application of these practices met with little resis- ] 

tance from white workers. Since the company innovates consid- I 

erably in personnel matters, there is a climate of expected 1 

change in the organization and personnel are not t.^pected to I 

question new policies or practices o In all personnel practices, I 
there is a tradition of firmness in application that permits no i 
questioning of procedures. The company has taken pains to ex- j 

plain that one dimension of potential promotability is the ex- 5 

tent to which policies and practices are administered firmly by \ 

supervisors and obeyed without question by subordinates. It is j 

emphasized that equal employment opportunity policies and prac- | 
tices are "normal" personnel matters, requiring the same res- 
ponse as any other personnel matter. 



2. The second company differs in a number of important 
respects from the first. Of utmost importance is its decen- 
tralized structure. The degree of control by corporate head- 
quarters is minimal and the important unit of reference is a 
regional headquarters. But even within each region, there is 
a series of divisions that are relatively autonomous. Each 
division negotiates its own union contract, if the division is 
unionized; sets its own personnel policies, does its own hiring 
and controls its own purchases. There is a close identification 
with local community practices, perhaps a result of the fact 
that store personnel are recruited from the local communities, 

A number of the stores are franchised and the property for all 
stores is leased rather than owned by the company. In contrast 
to the first company where emphasis is placed on conformity to 
the rules and regulations of corporate headquarters, the policy 
in this company is to encourage local initiative in the develop- 
ment of policies and practices. Directives from corporate head- 
quarters are worded in the most general language, leaving the 
formulation of practice to the local personnel. A striking 
feature of this company is the norm of entrepreneurship that 
dominates most local units, in contrast to the more bureaucratic 
norms of the first organization. In the first compeiny promot- 
ability depends on the facility in applying rules, regulations 
and directives, while in the second company promotion potential 
is largely determined by such factors as individual initiative, 
independence and self-reliance. In the first company consider- 
able emphasis was placed on team work and performance within a 
group while in the second company more emphasis was placed on 
independent action and individual judgment. 
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Although the company had employed Negroes in some of the 
stores in large urban areas, few of the Negro workers worked 
full-time. All had menial jobs characterized by low promotion 
prospects and low pay. In 1962, the company publicly announced 
an equal employment plan. Efforts to coordinate the practices 
through corporate headquarters offered a number of difficulties. 

Some stores refused to submit a statistical report on their 
Negro employees to corporate headquarters. Criticism of the 
program was made by a number of the independently franchised 
stores. Each regional unit was made responsible for the stores 
in its area but no paper statistical system was developed. A 
number of the regional headquarters would send a representative 
once every six months to visit the stores and make an informal 
evaluation. This information was delivered to regional head- 
quarters but no feedback was made to the stores involved. No 
special unit was established within corporate, regional or div- 
isional headquarters to develop equal employment policy or prac- 
tices. In corporate headquarters, a vice-president of per- 
sonnel was charged with the responsibility for the program but 
this was clearly a secondary activity in his work and there was 
no staff organization to work with him. At the regional unit 
observed in this study, three persons were assigned on a lim- 
ited basis to the program but their duties were more in public 
relations activities than in policy formulation and review. 

Two of the three persons viewed their duties as "putting out 
brushfires" — handling complaints having a racial basis and ad- 
vising stores on tactics if they were picketed by Negro action 
groups. The third member, a Negro woman, visited predominantly 
Negro high schools to stimulate Negro youth interest in jobs 
with the company and participated in community activities in 
equal employment campaigns as a representative of the company. 

It was clear that she exercized no policy-making authority and 
that the job was largely a token activity. 

3. The third company differs from the other two in that 
it has a strong tradition of family ownership. In the early 
1960 's, this company, under the direct leadership of its pres- 
ident, proceeded to develop an aggressive equal employment opp- 
ortunity program as an integral part of its overall employment 
policy. The president of the company is a forceful personality 
with strong personal convictions about equal employment for 
Negroes. 



' 



In this company there is long-standing and strong emphasis 
on personalistic relationships between corporate level exec^ 
utives, including the president, and managers and supervisors 
in local retail outlets. Although considerable autonomy is nec- 
essarily afforded local managers and supervisors in day-by-day 
operations, considerable emphasis is placed on direction by ex- 
ecutive fiat in policy-decision matters. A principal element 
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in the formulation and review of policy is the personality of 
the president himself. The president and other corporate 
I executives and officers show a decided preference for infor- 

» raal, personal contact with subordinates, rather than paper 

systems. A major element in the control and review of prac- 
! tices is the personal visit and telephone calls to local out- 

^ lets by corporate level executive staff. Within the company 

there is a widely accepted norm that promotion depends on 
successful and facile compliance with the directives of the 
president and his staff, and aggressiveness in policy appli- 
cation by local managers is regarded as a virtue. 



The accomplishments of the equal opportunity program in 
this company have been reviewed with considerable favor by 
several Negro action groups, particularly within one large 
metropolitan area where over 50 percent of the stores in the 
chain are located. The program has been vigorously developed 
and pursued with the full backing and encouragement of the 
president. Company headquarters has required a periodic cen- 
sus of Negro workers in the stores and central warehouse oper- 
ations, and store managers are expected to be able to comment 
on the job duties of Negro workers and their possible pros- 
pects for promotion. With respect to this last point, the 
scune expectation is true in regard to all employees, but there 
is clear evidence of a special sensitivity to the achievements 
and potential of Negro employees. 

The president appointed a Negro as a vice-president of 
the company, apposition with considerable authority -and res- 
ponsibility. This individual, working with other eixecutive 
staff, has undertaken a review of the work experience, skills 
and education of many older Negro employees to see if some 
upgrading or reassignment was not possible. Plans for the 
development of Negro supervisory and managerial personnel were 
also initiated. Efforts were successful in placing Negro mana- 
gerial personnel in stores that were in predominantly white 
neighborhoods, as were attempts to establish special training 
programs for Negro school dropouts as part of a job experience 
program. Not only is there a significant number of Negro 
employees at all levels of operation in the company, but their 
levels of job achievement are high. 

This company has also been active in equal employment pro- 
grams in the community. Following the lead of the president, 
company staff have participated in Negro community affairs and 
worked with programs of Negro action groups. A company team 
composed of Negro executives and employees has been active in 
developing a stay-in-school program for Negro youths. The com- 
pany is highly regarded by the Negro community, and numbers of 
job applications by Negroes are consistently high. 
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Several comments can be made about these three company 
sketches. First, the development of equal employment oppor- 
tunities cannot be divorced from the structure of the organ- # 

ization, especially its overall management of administrative 
matters. The personnel and management traditions of some 
companies favor the development of equal employment opportun- 
ities more than in others. Second, such a program must in- 
corporate existing features of the organization to become oper- 
ative. In other words, the program does not operate in a 
vacuum but in a network of policies, practices and relation- 
ships that give the organization a unique stamp. Third, it 
would indeed be difficult to specify one factor that is basic 
to the successful development of a program. In the first 
company, a tradition of bureaucratic responsibility, close 
supervision of subordinate activities and an investment of 
resources in monitoring and collating relevant information un- 
doubtedly yielded results. In the third company, these act- 
ivities were minimal, but a forceful personality — the president 
of the company — and a close, tight, but informal pattern of 
supervision contributed significantly to the development of a 
successful program. Finally, it is apparent that these diff- 
erences in organizational structure may be reflected in a 

range of practices related to the development of equal employ- , 

ment opportunities. For example, involvement in the Negro 

community by the first and third companies was high, but it 

was practically nonexistent in the second company, a fact that 

would undoubtedly influence the future recruitment of Negroes 

into the company. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY PRACTICES 



The development of equal employment practices occurs with- 
in an organizational context and shows both similarity and var- 
iability from organization to organization. The need for equal 
employment goals or targets is a necessity in any organization, 
but the content, determination and application of these goals 
will vary, based on organizational structure and traditions. 

The same may be said for the control systems or the respons- 
ibility structure associated with nondiscriminatory practices. 
Companies have different structures and managerial styles which 
must be considered by the developer of any EEC program. 

Our executive respondents were almost unanimous in the 
opinion that developing sound equal employment practices offered 
peculiar problems of staffing, contact with the community, and 
coordination of company resources not encountered in any other 
company programs. They attributed this to three causes. First, 
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the development and application of practices are subject to 
monitoring by a wide number of outside groups — the civil 
rights agency, the local or state fair employment agency, and 
the contract compliance groups associated with the federal 
government. Second, in some companies there is legal account- 
ability to state or federal agencies in the form of written 
reports and on-site-inspections. In these cases, the employ- 
ment practices of the company must be held up for inspection 
and corrected or modified upon request. Finally, many outside 
groups have the ability to deliver serious sanctions against 
the company through contract cancellation in some cases, or 
through boycott, picketing or moral persuasion. 

The nondiscrimination practices of a company may be dev- 
eloped within a formal structure with a specialized division 
of labor, an elaborate system of procedures, and persons who 
have a full-time commitment and expertness in the development 
and application of procedures. Or the practices may be highly 
informal, without any specialized personnel. The absence or 
presence of a formal program is not a good guide to the status 
of equal employment opportunities in a company, since mariy 
firms do maintain substantial activity based on informal pro- 
cedures rooted in common personnel practices. 



The Initial Stage in the Development of Equal Employment 
Opportunities . 

For most of the companies. World War II was the initial 
period when it became necessary to consider the problems and 
develop procedures for dealing with minority group employment. 
Some companies had Negro employees before that time, but in 
small numbers and confined to jobs isolated from close con- 
tact with the white work force. Few Negroes were employed in 
equal-status jobs with whites. The manpower squeeze of the 
war, coupled with rising Negro aggressiveness in seeking better 
jobs, combined to add a new dimension and new problems to the 
employment structure of most of the companies in this study. 

In this initial stage "things were done," practices developed 
and procedures examined — long predating Plans for Progress 
euid other organized, associational programs — that marked the 
beginning of the search for guidelines to integrate the Negro 
into American industry. This search was a voluntary effort to 
develop procedures to meet a company manpower need. It was not 
unitl the late fifties and early sixties that the element of 
legal compliance was introduced.* 



* Some defense-linked companies had experienced legal com- 
pliance requirements as early as 1939 under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration contract compliance program. 
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Things that were done . An examination of the early prac- 
tices and administrative procedures of the twenty companies in 
this study suggest five important guidelines for the employment 
of Negroes in American industry. These guidelines are derived 
from a wide range of experiences in these companies and focus 
on common rather than unique practices in the early days of the 
equal employment efforts. 

1. In developing nondiscrimination practices, the full 
backing of the top officials and the chief officer of the com- 
pany was sought. 

2. At the earliest possible time the employment policy 
was modified to include a clear, concise statement of the com- 
pany's commitment to nondiscrimination in employment. 



3. Specific procedures were developed to transla^te non 
discrimination policy into specific operating practices. 



4. The nondiscrimination policy was communicated to all 
levels of personnel. 

5. The nondiscrimination policy was communicated to comm 

unity agencies that influenced the flow of manpower into the 
company: public and private employment agencies, public and 

private vocational schools, community high schools and schools 
of higher learning. 



These five practices, as important as they are, are largely 
passive orientations toward the problem and will not automatic- 
ally equalize opportunity. As we have implied in our discussion 
of employer experiences, opportunities are not equalized by fiat 
but rather by actions that root out and eliminate discriminatory 
practices, intentional or unintentional. The company that wants 
to integrate the Negro must understand that the problem involves 
an orientation to activity on many levels of the company and 
community , and for this a passive orientation toward the problem 
will not suffice. 

Administering Nondiscrimination Practices 

Although each company may develop unique practices, there 
must be some administrative system to guarantee the continuity 
of these practices. This may involve a formal or an informal 
structure. We turn to a consideration of the administrative net- 
work and problems involved in equal employment implementation 
in the twenty companies. There are five particular aspects of ^ 

administration that will be considered: (1) time allocation to 
activities associated with equal employment opportunity prac- 
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tices; (2) the organization and allocation of staff and other 
resources to equal employment activities; (3) the responsibility 
structure; (4) the structure of the control or auditing system; 
and (5) evaluating the effectiveness of equal employment prac- 
tices. Let us consider each one of these in turn. 

1. Time allocation for equal employment activities. It 
is clear from the observations on the twenty companies in this 
study that implementing equal employment policies requires eff- 
ort in a number of activities both in corporate headquarters and 
in the local plant. The following is a composite inventory of 
activities that characterized the companies in this study. Not 
all of the twenty companies generated effort in each of these 
activity areas, although each one of the companies engaged in 
one or more of these activities. 

A. Recruiting minority group members (includes direct 
application, schools, colleges, newspaper ads, referrals from 
company employees) . 

B. Contact with Negro organizations (includes public 
relations or image building, employment solicitation, confer- 
ences) . 



C. Contact implementation activities in the field 
(includes visits to local plants, fighting "brushfire" situa- 
tions, personal visits or telephone calls to local represent- 
ative or department head who is responsible for equal employ- 
ment activities) . 

D, Headquarters control (includes survey and analysis 
of field reports, summary of reports, coordination and feed- 
back to line units, formulation of policy, development of prac- 
tices) . 



E. Contact with federal compliance or local fair employ- 
ment agency. 

F. Review and continuing analysis of nondiscrimination 
practices (includes recruiting, hiring, upgrading, and grievance- 
discipline machinery) . 

G. General review of policy (includes policy revision 
and setting goals) . 

H. Contact with other companies (includes cooperative 
community action, conferences on bilateral or affirmative action) 
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I. Community relations (includes contact with Negro 
community, supportive work with programs to improve Negro man- 
power prospects) . 

An ideal affirmative action program would require some 
degree of commitment and effort in each of these activity areas. 
What differences in effort, if any, were apparent among the 
twenty companies? What factors account for the differences or 
similarities? Let us again consider the activity areas. 

n 

The recruitment of minority group members (A) was an activ- 
ity conducted by each one of the companies and undoubtedly 
received the most emphasis of all equal employment activities , 
both on the corporate and local unit level. It was clear that 
management felt this task had the highest priority. Although 
there was a basic emphasis on numbers, there were variations in 
the types of personnel sought. A primary emphasis was placed 
on college graduates with skills that v/ould fit the manpower 
needs of the company. There appeared to be little emphasis 
placed on seeking Negroes for token roles in the company, al- 
though this was apparent in a few cases. The basic ideal in 
recruitment was to find Negroes who could help to meet some 
manpower shortage in the company, but there was general agree- 
ment that adequately trained workers were in short supply. 

Contact with Negro organizations (B) and community rela- 
tions (I) received the second highest time commitment in these 
companies. The equalizing of opportunities was viewed as an 
activity that had public value at corporate headquarters and 
considerable time was devoted to the cultivation of Negro org- 
anizations and participation in activities designed to increase 
the manpower potential of the Negro. On the local plant level, 
such activities varied. Contact with Negro organizations was 
considerably less in southern than in northern locations, and 
community work was more prevalent in companies that had strong 
philosophical commitments to contributing to the social life of 
the communities in which their plants were based. 

In defense-linked companies, the contact with federal 
compliance officials (E) was regarded as a major priority. 

These contacts varied, of course, depending on the profile of 
minority group employment presented to the compliance officers. 
Headquarters control (D) in these companies assumed equal imp- 
ortance, since the two activities were linked. 

There was a scattering of order of priorities among the 
other activities (C,F,G,and H) and time commitments apparently 
reflected basic organizational structure as well as preoccupa- 
tion with different equal employment problems. Whether the 
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practices and policies were reviewed, how often and by whom 
reflected unique administrative principles in the various com- 
panies. For the most part, there was a "fitting in" of equal 
employment administrative procedures into the general network 
of administrative procedures in the company. 

These observations suggest that the companies focused 
their energies on the development of recruiting strategies and, 
indeed, it is in this area that the greatest storehouse of 
knowledge exists. The structure of other activities were 
partly predictable by a knowledge of organization structure. 
Thus, a large electronics company with a southern -based firm 
exercized headquarters control primarily through a series of 
detailed manuals on administering equal employment practices 
in this company. The use of manuals for administration is well 
established in this company in safety and grievance control and 
consequently it seemed natural that the manual concept would be 
extended to equal employment policy. 

(2) The o.rganization of staff . Only in two of the com- 
panies were there separate departments to administer the prpr 
gram and these departments were closely tied to personnel func- 
tions in the company. In both cases, the heads of these depart- 
ments Lad been trained in personnel and both reported to the 
sam.e vice-president who was in charge of personnel administra- 
tion. Several points should be noted about the organization of 
staff to administer equal employment practices. 

(a) Equal employment opportunity practices and policies 
were viewed largely as personnel matters. In twelve of the com- 
panies, the administration was clearly in the personnel depart- 
ment. In four other companies, the administration was in joint 
personnel-industrial relations departments while in two others 
it was in an administrative department. 

(b) Both in corporate headquarters and the local units, 
the administration of equal employment activities was rarely 
considered a full-time job. In all but two cases, the adminis- 
trators of equal employment activities were committed to this 
during only a small fraction of their total working time. The 
time commitment ranged from one-eighth to one-half time. Even 
those with full-time Equal Employment Opportunity work assign- 
ments were on call for other duties. As a general rule the ac- 
tual time committed varied and was greater during certain per- 
iods (e.g. special recruiting campaigns or compliance reviews) 
and less when these activities were not in process. 

(c) The level of knowledge and expertise on equal em- 
ployment practices varied considerably from compemy to company. 
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As a group, the corporate staff respondents were more knowledg- 
able and sophisticated on equal employment issues than local 
plant personnel, although among the latter, there were varying 
degrees of awareness of minority group employment practices euid 
the problems in applying them. In four of the cases, the local 
plant respondents had no clear idea of the content of the com- 
pany policy or prescribed practices although there was a gener- 
al awareness of company intent in equalizing employment. Three 
conditions obviously contributed to the expertise of the local 
plant respondents: (1) the scheduling of regular conferences 

and seminars at corporate or regional headquarters to orient 
local plant decision-makers; (2) the presence of intense equal 
employment activity in the community in which local plant per- 
sonnel participated in these programs (e.g. career days for 
disadvantaged youth) ; and (3) the nature of the relationship 
between corporate headquarters and local operations. In the 
last case, the better informed of the local plant respondents 
were in companies where there was relatively little autonomy in 
local operations and decision making (i.e. most of the local 
decisions were largely corporate decisions) ; or there was exten- 
- sive paper control and supervision of the equal employment pro- 
gram from corporate headquarters requiring extensive paper and 
personal communication with the home office; and there was a 
regularly scheduled review of personnel activities by corporate 
staff. A large utility in the midwest has taken considerable 
care to indicate that promotions for local administrators will 
be judged by satisfactory performance in all activities in the 
local operation, including the administrative activities assoc- 
iated with equal employment. This apparently resulted in a 
strong interest in the program by local people as evidenced by 
their level of knowledge and sophistication in equal employment 
activities. The head of the program in this company indicated 
that it is important to inform subordinates that administration 
of equal employment activities is a major and vital activity in 
the company's operations and ranks in importance with other 
major activities in the company. 

Three other points should be made about staff. First, in 
a number of the companies at corporate headquarters there was 
access to the services of various minority group employment 
qonsultants — usually Negro professionals — to supplement ex- 
isting company expertise. Extensive use was made of Urban 
League personnel for this purpose. Relatively little use was 
made of such outside expertise in local operations by local 
plant personnel. In six of the companies, a Negro who had back- 
ground experience in civil rights organizations had been employ- 
ed for various phases of the equal employment program (e.g. re- 
cruiting, handling grievances) . Second, it was obvious that 
with the exception of the six cases mentioned, the recruitment 
of staff was from inside the organization, emphasizing a know- 
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ledge of personnel administration rather than equal employment \ 

expertise. Finally, the lack of expertise on equal employment I 

problems was most apparent in small companies without affilia- i 

tion to any of the national minority group employment programs. I 

] 

These observations on staff suggest an administrative \ 

question that was discussed in a number of the executive inter- 1 
views: should the company establish a separate administrative I 

unit to handle equal employment policy and activities? One 
might argue that such a step would be a major administrative I 

and resource commitment to the equalizing of opportunities. 

However, only two of the executive respondents favored such a i 

step. It was clear that among the other executives there was I 

an assumption that equalizing opportunities could best be i 

accomplished in their companies by administering these practices 
within the framework of the present employment structure, either I 
adding new duties to current departmental functions or develop- 5 

ing existing policies and practices. The arguments against a ! 

separate administrative structure were three-fold: First, it 

would separate the responsibility of equalizing opportunities I 

from individual units and assign it to a giroup outside of these 
units. It was felt that this might result in making the pro- I 

gram remote to most units. Second, the creation of such a unit 
would be expensive in money, time and resources, and few of the 
respondents felt such a step could be justified by present com- 
pany economics. Finally, most of the respondents felt that the 
practices of equal employment opportunity should be rooted in 
everyday, normal employment procedures with the eventual goal 
of treating Negro employment no differently from any other em- 
ployment. Many of the current equal employment practices, par- 
ticularly in recruitment, were regarded as temporary or trans- 
itional measures to the inclusion of Negroes in normal employ- 
ment procedures. It was felt by these respondents that a sep- 
arate administrative unit might prolong the transitional period 
to normal employment procedures, and continue needless separate 
treatment of Negro job applicants. 



(3) The responsibility structure . There were some varia- 
tions in the responsibility structure of equal employment activ- j 
ities. In twelve of the companies, the major responsibility for 
the program was directly under a vice-president in personnel or 
industrial relations. In two other cases, the responsibility 
was in the hands of a coordinate committee of executive officers j 
who represented a major department of operations in the company. j 

In the remaining cases, equal employment activities were under | 

the direction of jimior officers or administrative aides to 
senior officers. Several propositions about responsibility were j 
suggested in our executive interviews. i 
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(a) The individual charged with the responsibility for 
equal employment practices should report directly and frequently 
to the senior officer of the company. This was apparent in 
twelve companies. In two cases, the individuals who were res- 
ponsible for equal employment practices reported directly to 
the board of directors at scheduled meetings. Apparently, such 
access to top officers gives these activities and the person 
who administers them a sense of importance and urgency in com- 
pany priorities. 

(b) There should be lines of responsibility developed 
directly between local plant personnel who are involved in equal 
employment policies and the corporate counterparts. This poss- 
ibility offers considerable difficulty in most companies since 
the local representative is part of another responsibility 
structure which might be violated by direct contact between cor- 
porate and local personnel engaged in equal employment activi- 
ties. In the majority of companies in this study, the local 
personnel were responsible to local authorities for administer- 
ing the program and had minimal contact with their corporate 
counterparts . 

The responsibility structure for these activities in most 
of the companies followed traditional administrative practices 
of the company. 

(4) The structure of the control or auditing system . It 
was clear that none of the companies had audited minority group 
employment practices or made inventories of Negro workers before 
the advent of outside intervention from state or federal agency 
or voluntary membership in a national minority group employ- 
ment program. In the defense-linked industries the reporting 
form for federal agencies in contract compliance was the basic 
auditing tool, although in a few companies corporate headquart- 
ers required information beyond that required on the report 
(e.g. promotion rates for Negroes) . There were variations 
among the companies in the use of the auditing form. One mid- 
west company requires local plant officials to use the form as 
discussion material for interdepartmental meetings on minority 
group employment. In another company, the material in the 
forms is used to review plant progress at corporate meetings. 

The following observations about auditing should be noted; 

(a) The extent to which use is made of auditing forms 
as the basis for correcting discriminatory practices in the 
local plant is a reflection of the emphasis placed on auditing 
by corporate headquarters and who reviews the auditing forms. 

In the companies where the audit was reviewed by the president 
of the company or his immediate staff, a practice in six of the 
twenty companies, a considerable number of equal employment 
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activities, particularly in recruitment, had been initiated.. 
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(b) Considerably more progress in initiating equal 
employment activities is apparent in plants with highly for- 
malized auditing systems than in plants where auditing is lar- 
gely informal. In a large manufacturing plant in the midwest, 
the plant supervisor requires a unit audit, department by 
department. He was thus able to plot progress in each unit 
of the company. He also feels that this system of auditing 
involves more personnel in the company diagnosis of employ- 
ment practices. 



(c) The frequency of audit is usually set by the re- 
quirements of the outside agency, although six of the compan- 
ies had more frequent audits than were required. Apparently, 
the frequency of audits reflects certain company philosophies 
about control; in the companies with centralized control, aud- 
iting in all activities including equal employment was more 
frequent than in companies with decentralized control. Thus, 
the administrative network of the company sets the limits with- 
in which auditing takes place. 



(5) Evaluation effectiveness . Xt seems clear that there 
I are both similarities and differences in c^valuating the effect- 

I iveness of equal employment opportunity practices in the twenty 

! companies in this study. Firist, corporate-based respondents 

were more inclined than local plant respondents to use multiple 
criteria to evaluate effectiveness (e.g. the number of Negro 
employees , the number of Negro applicants, the number of Negro 
promotions, extent of placement in previously all-white depart- 
s ments) . In contrast, local plant personnel placed more emphas- 

is on a single criterion — the size of the Negro workforce in 
^ the plant. In both groups, number criteria loomed large. 

It is also clear that different referents were used to 
characterize affirmative action in the twenty companies. This 
resulted largely from differences in employment structure. Thus 
I in one company the Negro-to-white-worker ration was used as a 

^ guide to progress, while in another, . consideraJsle emphasis was 

placed on the employment of a young Negro woman in a previously 
aill-white secretarial office. 

; 

Problems in the Administration of Equal Employment Opportunities 

* 

What are some of the administrative problems encountered 
in the application of equal employment policies and practices? 
Ihere are four problem areas that deserve special attention: 

- (1) corporate-local plant relations; (2) the structure of the 

employment policy; (3) relations with federal and state agen- 
cies; and (4) union-mcuiagement relations. 
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(1) Corporate-local plant rela tions. Several problems 
deriving from corporate-local plant relations were obvious in 
discussion both with corporate and local plant respondents. 

As a general rule, the corporate headquarters developed gen- 
eral policy and guidelines to be operationalized into prac- 
tices at the local plant level. The extent to which practices 
were enacted was apparently a function of two factors; (a) the 
degree of centralized control over local options exercised by 
corporate headquarters and (b) the ordering of priorities at 
the local plant level. Companies differ in the degree of con- 
trol over local operations and procedures. In some companies 
the degree of control over local operations is extensive with 
little flexibility left in the hands of the local plant person- 
nel. An electric manufacturing company in the midwest is typ- 
ical of this mode of control. An extensive series of operating 
manuals has been developed to cover sixteen major activity 
areas in local plant operations (including equal employment 
practices) . A comprehensive equal employment program is evi- 
dent in this company, touching all of the activity areas 
outlined in pages and . Executive rewards and promotions 
are based on the extent to which the "book has been followed.* 

At the other extreme is the company where authority and deci- 
sion making has been completely decentralized to local person- 
nel. A national chain of retail food stores follows this 
practice with all employment decisions at the local level. 

Few equal employment practices have been developed in the branch 
units of this company. There has been considerable resistance 
to corporate initiative in the program. Contrary to the central- 
ized company discussed above, the communication patterns between 
corporate and local management on equal employment opportunities 
were quite poor, and in two local establishments where the store 
managers were acquainted with company policy on the program, 
they were not able to give any specifics of the programs, nor 
had any equalizing practices been initiated. In both of the 
cases discussed, traditions in administrative control patterns 
shaped the effectiveness of corporate efforts on the local level. 

Several respondents from corporate headquarters reported 
that traditional practices of local autonomy in plant operations 
limited their efforts in developing equal employment activities. 
It seemed obvious that when decision-making was highly decentr- 
alized, corporate staff personnel were mainly advisory in local 
equal employment activities. The company's major efforts were 
confined to "fighting local brushfires." For their part, local 



* It is also evident in this company that this system of con- 
trol extends from local headquarters to departmental units. Al- 
though the final approval for hiring an employee rests with the 
department head, the manual specifically is a guide to his de- 
cisions, making nonrational rejection of a qualified candidate 
subject to executive scrutiny. 
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plant personnel in highly autonomous plants viewed the problem 
of equal employment with some detachment, labelling it as being 
"more of a corporate problem than one that affects this plant." 
The local autonomy of units made it difficult in many cases 
for corporate staff to transmit a sense of purpose cuid urgency 
on equal employment to local staff personnel and to elicit from 
them a positive response to this appeal. 

It was also clear from the interviews with corporate and 
local plant personnel that equal employment activities were 
given different priorities by corporate staff than by local 
plant personnel. Corporate executives tended to give equal em- 
ployment activities a priority that was not shared generally by 
local plant officials. On the local plant level, equal employ- 
ment activities competed with a range of other activities for 
priority, and, inevitably, matters of plant operation, sales 
and collective bargaining were given higher priority. Equal 
employment practices were regarded £>y many local personnel as 
a "crisis in priorities," demanding resources (time, talent, 
and money) that had to be diverted from basic operations of the 
plant unit. With few exceptions, these local personnel did not 
regard equal employment activities as a basis on which unit 
performance would be evaluated by corporate headquarters. It 
was believed that traditional criteria (efficiency of operation, 
profits and growth) were still the yardsticks by which unit 
performance would be judged.* Equal employment activities 
were viewed by some as a diversion that could be afforded only 
in a period of profitable business operations. 

(2) The structure of the employment policy . Another prob- 
lem area in the development of equal employment activities was 
imposed by the employment policies of some companies. A large 
retail chain store had the following provisions in its employ- 
ment policy that made it difficult to initiate equal employment 
activities. (1) All new full-time employees must have a high 
school education? (2) Employees are hired for career potential 
in the company (ioS., they must have the background and exper- 
ience to go beyond entry jobs); (3) All promotions into higher 
level jobs must be from within the ranks of the company; (4) A 
store manager must have served an apprenticeship at a prescribed 
number of jobs in the company; (5) The job applicant must be 
able to pass with a score of 70 or higher a standard arithmetic 
test; and (6) The final decision to hire is a joint decision 



* It should be noted that where corporate headquarters had 
made an attempt to redefine criteria for performance by in- 
cluding equal employment activities, considerable effort in 
this area was generated by the local unit. 
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between department head and store manager* Almost half of the 
company work force are half-time, but seniority does not accrue 
to half-time workers, nor is it any guarantee of promotion to 
full-time work status. These provisions have existed without 
change for a number of years and certainly make it difficult to 
develop equal employment practices within this framework. 

Although all of the provisions of employment policies of 
the companies in this study were subject to change, there was 
some variation in how frequently they were reviewed and how 
many changes were made. Generally, companies that had a 
flexible policy in content and change provisions were more 
likely than other companies to initiate extensive equal em- 
ployment practices. 



(3) Relations with federal and state agencies . It was 
clear that one source of discontent both among corporate and 
local-based personnel was the nature of company relations with 
federal and state agencies. The most frequent complaint made 
was the lack of coordination betwee.. state and federal agen- 
cies in dealing with the company. A large transportation con- 
cern was involved for three years in litigation on a single 
discrimination grievance. During this period the company was 
involved at different times with the local city hximan relations 



agency, the state fair employment practices commission, the 
Civil Rights Commission and the federal compliance Air Force 
officer. The company complained that: (a) it was necessary to 

submit a completely new legal brief for each hearing, causing 
considerable expense in time, money and legal talent; (b) there 
was little contact among the agencies, and (c) the results of 
past hearings in which the company was successful seemed to 
matter little. These complaints were echoed by a majority of 
the executive respondents. A vice-president of an electronics 
company complained that multiple grievance procedures available 
to the complainant could involve the company in extensive lit- 
igation without just cause anc. an unscrupulous worker could ^ 
threaten the company with these actions. All of the executive 
respondents were agreed that revisions in company-agency rela- 
tionships were necessary. 



(4) Union-management relations . In the companies with 
union contracts, corporate respondents reported that provisions 
of the contract were frequently barriers to the development of 
certain equal employment activities. The following points were 
noted: 



a. Moving Negroes into apprenticible trade jobs usually 
meant increasing the number of apprenticible trade jobs. Most 
contracts strictly define the ratios of apprentices to journey 
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men and any change would have to be negotiated through inten 
sive collective bargaining. 

b. Moving Negroes into categories of jobs frequently 
required renegotiation of the lines of job progression and 
seniority provisions in the contract. 

Therefore, some opportunities for equalizing employment 
depend to a large extent on the ability to renegotiate key 
contract clauses. 
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CHAPTER V 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS AND THE APPLICATION 
OF NON-DISCRIMINATORY EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 



The application of a nondiscrimination policy in a company 
or any organization cannot be assessed without reference to the 
experiences and attitudes of the Negro and white workers in- 
volved. It is a sociological principle of long standing that 
directives, policy changes and new application procedures of a 
management are mediated through a complex network of social 
relationships involving work and nonwork statuses, as well as 
supervisor-worker and coworker experiences. There are three 
reasons why it is necessary to examine the experiences and 
attitudes of Negro and white workers in companies that initiate 
a nondiscrimination policy or a program of affirmative action 
in minority group employment. First, such policies and pro- 
grams are designed to modify existing employment practices and 
the behavior and attitudes of the workers in the company. 

Some practices may be initiated to change the experiences of 
Negro workers (e.g. increase their mobility or training). Other 
practices may be designed to increase the Negro worker's con- 
fidence in bidding for promotions or training opportunities. 

Still other practices may be initiated to create a more positive 
image of Negro workers for the whites who are employed in the 
company. It is only by talking to the workers in different 
levels of the company that it becomes possible to assess the 
effects, if any, of these changes. The fact that the practices 
have been initiated may be of little significance if worker 
attitudes and behavior have not been modified. 

A second reason to concern ourselves with workers is the 
fact that workers themselves may influence or modi f y the intent 
of a given management directive. The company may genuinely be 
interested in developing more promotions and training oppor- 
tunities for Negroes but the work environment — the constell- 
ation of attitudes, behaviors and traditions — that character- 
izes all work situations may facilitate or hinder these goals 
depending on the friendliness or hostility of Negro-white 
relationships. In some cases, white workers can influence the 
extent of informal training of Negroes by varying degrees of 
cooperation or antagonism. At times Negro workers may find | 

themselves victimized by the tight, in-group organizations of i 

white workers where cliques and informal friendships influence 
promotions, training and the recruitment of new workers. The 
need to observe workers as active modifiers of policy makes a 
consideration of worker attitudes and experiences a necessary 
part of an assessment of equal employment opportunity practices. 
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Finally, much of the resistance to change in minority group 
employment practices is predicated or rationalized on managerial 
beliefs that white workers would resist such changes. It be- 
comes necessary to assess the validity of this argument as well 
as to map the patterns of white worker reactions and resistance 
to changes in minority group employment practices. This re- 
quires again some concern with worker attitudes and behavior. 

Some students of minority group employment feel that such 
an emphasis on worker reactions is unnecessary. They subscribe 
to the "bid and forbid" theory of management which says, in 
effect, that decisions and policies implemented by the manager- 
ial elite of a company are translated into complementary prac- 
tices at the operational level. In this context, it becomes 
necessary only to ascertain the thinking and future planning of 
the top company executives to make some predictions about the 
future directions of minority group employment. The workers 
thus become passive actors in the administration of policy. 

Furthermore, in detailing the lessons to be learned from 
management experiences, these students find it necessary only 
to describe the decision-making process of the management elite, 
the alternatives that were considered in policy formulation and 
the pattern of administrative relationships that support the 
policy. The reactions of the workers and their view of the 
policy is considered of little importance; and yet one could 
argue that these are important dimensions of the information 
process of organizations that undertake new practices in minor- 
ity group employment. One cannot deny the importance of cor- 
porate and local plant decision-making to an understanding of 
minority group employment practices but such data must be seen 
as the opening chapters of a book of events in which the be- 
havior and attitudes of the workers form an important conclud- 
ing chapter. An administrative review of company practices is 
an incomplete statement of information and is certainly no sub- 
stitute for an analysis of the network of behavior and 
attitudes that constitute worker reactions to nondiscrimination 
policy. 



The Limitations of the Sample 

We have already noted in Chapter I that an analysis of the 
white and Negro worker groups in this study precluded any stat- 
istically rigorous comparisons. Although both groups were 
characterized by a high nonresponse rate, the factors making for 
nonresponse among Negroes were apparently different than among 
whites. Second, in order to increase the size of the Negro res- 
ponse group, eighteen months or more of service was used as a 
criterion for the inclusion of a Negro worker in the sample 
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group, while among white workers, thirty-six months or more of 
service was used as the inclusion mark. Finally, in some of 
the more specialized job categories — professional, technical 
and administrative there were few Negroes, making a com- 
parison between whites and Negroes in these categories stat- 
istically impossible. 

These shortcomings of the response groups in this study 
suggest caution in a reporting and interpretation of the foll- 
owing observations. We concluded that although direct stat- 
istical comparisons were of little value, the two sets of 
separate observations — one on the Negro group and the other 
on the white group — would yield a number of insights and 
hypotheses about the impact of company equal employment prac- 
tices on the workers involved. In turn, these insights and 
hypotheses would become the basis of more research which would 
utilize rigorous statistical controls. 



THE WHITE WORKER AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

The occupational specialties of the white workers in the 
sample were divided into four broad occupational categories: 

(1) the white collar specialized , including professionals, 
technicians and managers; (2) the white collar routine (inc- 
ludes secretaries, business machine operators, switchboard 
operators, sales and low-skilled clerical); (3) the blue 
collar skilled (includes apprecticible trades only -- elect- 
ricians, machinists) ; and (4) the blue collar low-skilled, 
including semiskilled, unskilled and service workers. The 
white response sample as a group were weighted toward skilled 
and white collar work. Seven ty-two percent of the white 
workers were employed in jobs other than "blue collar low- 
skilled" with roughly one-half of the group in white collar 
routine jobs* (see Table V-A) . 



The White Worker Views Negro Job Opportunitie s 

Several themes seem apparent from the response patterns of 
white workers in this study: 

(1) Few whites feel that the Negro has c\ny job problems 
because of skin color. 

(2) Most whites feel that Negroes have the same job oppor- 
tunities as anyone else and deny that prejudice or discrimin- 
ation operate in the case of Negroes. 

(3) Most whites seem puzzled by apparent Negro militancy 
in pressuring for jobs through civil rights activity. 






♦Although the comparison may have little meaning, the Negro 
group by comparison was predominantly in "blue collar low- 
skilled" (79 percent). 
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TABLE V-A 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE RESPONDENTS IN STUDY 









N= 


% 


White 


collar 


specialized^ 


33 


16 


White 


collar 


routine ♦♦ 


94 


46 


Blue 


collar 


skilled^^^ 


21 


10 


Blue 


collar 


low-ski lled^^^^ 


57 


28 






Total N = 


205 


100% 



♦Includes professionals, technicians and managers. 

♦♦Includes secretaries, business machine operators,, switchboard 
operators, sales people, low-skilled clerical. 

♦♦♦Includes apprenticible trades. 

****Semiskilled, unskilled and service jobs. 
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I 

(4) Most whites appear to have a basic acceptance of Negro j 
employment both in northern and southern locations but feel j 
that Negroes are getting or will get special treatment, favors | 
or preference on jobs, resulting in increasing disadvantage | 
for whites. I 

(5) Pew of the whites feel that the Negro should not have j 
a right to a job ^ he has the ability, but there is widespread | 
agreement that only an occasional Negro has the ability. j 

(6) Among whites, there is a widespread feeling that the I 
Negro is less prepared for work and promotions than whites; | 
this lack of preparation is blamed on the Negro himself and j 
his family or associations, rather than on the community or | 
society as a whole. ] 

(7) Most whites see the solution to the problem of equal- ^ 
izing opportunities in having the Negro "help himself" (more | 
education, more training, developing better motivation) . 






V 



A very common summary of feelings and attitudes was found i 

in the comments of a 41-year old machinist helper who said: | 

• ■ i 

J 

The Negro has a right to a good job because he \ 

has a family to support like white men. Live aind let ] 

live is what I say. Even if we don't like them j 

(Negroes) we can work with them. I won't drink beer j 

with one or have him to my house but if he can do the i 

job, ... that ' s all that counts. | 

I know a lot of older Negroes and they don ' t I 

cause trouble. It is the young ones that are in the \ 

riots that worry me. They want everything too fast j 

and they don't care who gets hurt. Some of thjm are | 

Commies . | 



A semiskilled steel worker in his thirties expressed sim- 
ilar sentiments, but added: 

Everything you read now says the Negro is treated 
unfairly in jobs and in housing. I don't think it's 
that bad. If they were kept down it was their own 
fault. You can only get ahead by hard work and if the 
Negro works hard, he'll do all right like everyone else. 

Separate lines of progression . In order to ascertain 
whether Negroes performed the same job activities as whites in 
similar job classifications, the following question was asked: 
"Consider your present job for the moment. Do you feel that 
your activities in the job are the same as those of a Negro 
worker in the same job in the company?" Slightly more than 
half of the white workers reported knowledge of a Negro in the 
same job classification as their own and, in this group, nine 
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out of every ten workers reported that Negroes performed the 
same activities as white workers in similar jobs. In their 
view^ there was nothing to indicate differential assignment of 
activities which would make the content of the same job differ- 
ent for Negroes than for whites.* 

Training. Only forty-five of the 205 white worker res- 
pondents reported that there were any special training programs 
sponsored by their companies at the present time (tuition 
sponsored or institutional instruction) . Another 60 percent 
of the sample reported that there were informal, on-the-job 
training programs in their companies where the job holder 
gained new skills through natural skill accretion rather than 
planned instruction. Regardless of the type of training in- 
volved, only twelve of the 168 respondents who reported train- 
ing programs felt that there was any difficulty for Negroes to 
gain admission into training if they were qualified . Of the 
twelve dissenters, eight felt that Negroes would not be admitted 
to sales training or supervisory training, while the other four 
doubted that Negroes could be admitted to apprenticible trade 
programs. The large majority of the whites felt that race was 
not a factor in admission to training, and that seniority, mer- 
Tt"and "luck" were the primary considerations. Eight of the 
whites reported incidents where they felt that race had been a 
positive influence in admitting a Negro to training since the 
company had "gone out of its way to get colored people into 
those jobs." 

These observations about white perspectives on race and 
training may be examined in another way. We asked the white 
respondents: "Suppose that a young Negro asked your advice 
about going to work for this company. He was interested in 
opportunities for training and promotion*. What would you tell 
him?" Three-quarters of the white respondents reported that 
they would advise a Negro to take a job with their company. 

Among the fifty two dissenters'., there seemed to be a common 
belief that training and promotions in their company were hard 
to come by for whites or Negroes, and that the job situations 
offered few possibilities in these areas. It should be noted, 
however, that almost four-fifths of the white workers disclaimed 
any knowledge of "differences" in opportunity in their com- 
panies for whites or Negroes and the remaining fifth of the 
group reported that it would be hard to advise a Negro applicant 
because they were unacquainted with any Negroes . 

The picture that emerges from these response patterns is 
one that details few problems for Negroes on the job. Although 



*This does not mean that such differences did not exist but 
rather that few white workers perceived them to exist. This 
subtle difference between existential fact and perceived fact 
as reported by white respondents is important to recognize. 
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some respondents reported personal dislike of Negroes, few of 
them seemed inclined to deny Negroes jobs in their company or 
to quit the company in protest over the hiring of Negroes 
throughout the company or in their departments. What do these 
response patterns mean? Is there truly an acceptance of the 
Negro in the workplace and equality of opportunity, or did 
white respondents assume a posture in these interviews that 
was contrary to the real situation? Although the data in this 
study cannot conclusively answer these questions, the following 
possibilities are suggested. It may well be that the normative 
is to accept Negro employment as a fact of life, regardless of 
personal feelings. There was repeated evidence in our inter- 
views that white workers felt they did not have it within their 
power to reverse Negro employment trends and, thus, were will- 
ing to accept the situation. There was also some evidence that 
many whites did not regard Negroes as a personal or economic 
threat. Among younger workers, there was a general acceptance 
of Negroes in the job, to some extent a possible reflection of 
favorable, or at least neutral, past associations with Negroes 
in the armed services or school. These observations suggest 
that there may have been a change in the climate of acceptance 
of Negroes in the work situation. This optimism must be temp- 
ered, however. It is likely that it has become normative to 
deny that employment inequality exists and, particularly in a 
national period of civil rights protest, to refrain from voicing 
one's true feelings on Negro employment. The high nonresponse 
rate among white workers may also indicate that the white 
worker group is biased toward the worker who is less likely to 
deny equality to Negro workers. Although these are all inter- 
esting possibilities, our data cannot be conclusive in suggest- 
ing definitive answers. 

The White Worker and Knowledge of Equal Employment Policies and 
Practices 



For equal employment policies and practices to be effect- 
ive, Negro and white workers must have some knowledge of them 
and accept them. Undoubtedly, the public stance of the company 
on equal employment is an important consideration in equalizing 
opportunities, but also important is whether the worker rec- 
ognizes this stance and accepts it as an ideal and guide lin^e 
for behavior at work. To what extent were equal employment 
policies and practices known to white workers in the twenty 
companies studied? 

<> 

The white workers in this study were asked: "Does this 
company have an equal employment policy for Negroes?" If the 
respondent answered affirmatively, he was asked, "Could you tell 
me something about this policy?" The answers to this question 
are tabulated in Table V-B. 
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There are a number of striking observations about the data 
in Table V-B. Knowledge about equal employment policies and 
practices was highest in the white collar specialized group and 
lowest in the blue collar unskilled group. Of the 205 white 
respondents in the study/ 121 of them were aware that the comp- 
any had an equal employment policy. This means that 41 percent 
of the white respondents were unaware that their company had 
such a policy. Even among those who knew that the company had 
an equal employment policy, fifty-seven respondents, 47 percent, 
were unable to give a single detail of the policy or specific 
practices. The group least informed were in the lowest ranks 
of the company and only three out of fifty-seven respondents in 
this group were aware of a company equal employment policy. 

These findings suggest the following. First, personnel in 
these companies as a group were only moderately infomed about 
company policy and practice. This low level of information may 
mean that; (1) company mechanisms for communicating policy are 
ineffective for a large proportion of workers, especially in 
the lower occupational groupings; or (2) workers place a rel- 
atively low priority on obtaining information on equal employ- 
ment policies and practices. Second, a large number of workers 
are neither inhibitors, facilitators or participants in policy 
and practices since they are apparently unaware of them.* It 
is apparent that in some cases, worker knowledge of policy and 
practice may make application difficult, while, in other cases, 
worker cooperation is predicated on some knowledge of policy. 
Although our observations strongly suggest that, in a large 
number of cases, white workers are passive agents in the admin- 
istration of equal employment practices, this does not necess- 
arily mean that equal employment practices are not actively 
being applied. The administration of equal employment practices 
in a community is not predicated on the knowledge and partic- 
ipation of white workers as may be the case in other policy 
applications (e.g. shared incentive plans) . Managers retain 
the right to manage and develop practices and policies without 
the consent or participation of their workers. Management org- 
anization is essentially an authority organization where worker 
compliance to policy is required by conditions of work and is 
not sought through democratic appeals for compliance. 



*The extent to which white workers should be informed of com- 
pany policies and practices was considered open to question by 
a number of executive respondents. A local plant executive 
from a large manufacturing firm reported that workers in his 
company were informed selectively about equal employment pol- 
icies and practices. Informational emphasis was placed on the 
general posture of his company rather than on a detailing of 
information on specific practices such as selection, recruit- 
ment and training. This same respondent felt that "you only 
stir up trouble when you give this problem too much exposure to 
workers, and in some cases a little ignorance on the part of the 
workers actually helps to facilitate the application of the 
policies." 
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Attitudes Toward Company Policy 



While we have indicated that a large number of workers had 
no knowledge of equal employment policies or practices, it is 
nevertheless true that over one-half of the workers did know 
that a policy existed. How did these workers feel about the 
policy? The white respondents who reported knowledge of a pol- 
icy were asked the following two questions: "How do you feel 
about the company's nondiscrimination policy?" and "Do you 
think it was a mistake for the company to adopt a nondiscrimin- 
ation policy?" These data are summarized in Table V-C. 

The data in this table indicate the following. About two 
respondents out of every three voiced approval of the policy, 
but the highest measure of approval was among respondents in 
the white collar specialized group. Among workers in white 
collar routine jobs, about one-half approved of the policy 
while none of the blue collar skilled workers favored it. 

This same pattern is apparent when we asked whether it was a 
mistake for the company to adopt the policy. 

The response patterns in the white collar routine group 
deserves special comment. This is a category composed of div- 
erse occupational types and if the size of the group was larg- 
er we might find that the differences within this category 
were greater than between the category and the other groupings. 
Nevertheless, two distinct types of employees are recognizable 
in this category: (1) workers who were bureaucratically 
oriented in their jobs (i.e. well defined duties, close super- 
vision and subject to extensive paper control) and (2) workers 
who were entrepreneurally oriented (i.e. variable duties, 
little supervision and, usually remote, little paper control) . 
The first group of workers usually share a precise division of 
labor within some large organization, for example, the clerical 
staff in a large office. The second group of workers are in 
jobs where emphasis is on personal initiative and freedom from 
a precise division of labor (e.g. field salesworkers, service 
representatives). Given these two types of workers, what 
differences, if any, were apparent in attitudes toward company 
equal employment policy? 

This question cannot be answered by our data but the re- 
sults of a university-sponsored survey in one of the large 
companies in our sample yielded the following information. 

Using a sample of 646 workers, the study indicated that accept- 
ance of a nondiscrimination policy is higher among the bureau- 
cratically oriented than among the entrepreneurally oriented 
workers. The first group was also less likely to feel that the 
adoption of the policy was a mistake. This suggests that 
workers in jobs where they have freedom of choice to exercise 
alternate options and where self-initiative and competition is 
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high will be less accepting of equal employment policies than 
other workers. Why might this be so? Again in the absence of 
specific data, we must speculate. First, workers in ^entrepren- 
eurial job roles retain cosiderable autonomy and initiative in 
structuring social relationships in work. The salesman on the 
road or the house-to-house service worker is not bound by the 
social and work relationships imposed by a fixed, closed work 
environment; nor is he subject to close supervision in the work 
sitTiation. Second, he is likely to pride himself on being free 
of company "red tape" or controls that govern more bureau- 
cratic jobs. Third, the nature of entrepreneurial work makes 
it less likely that the job holder will accept imposed patterns 
of relcitionships and his lack of acceptance is not subject to 
the same intense, immediate reprimand as in the case of the 
bureaucratic job holder. Finally, workers in bureaucratically- 
oriented jobs accept rules and rule changes as part of the job 
while the entrepreneurial worker perceives rules and rule 
changes as attempts to restrict his individual initiative or 
limit his autonomy. These remarks are speculative and suggest- 
ive rather than explanatory. Hopefully, future research will 
focus more attention on these two types of workers and how their 
attitudes and behavior may influence equal employment policy and 
practices. 



The White Worker and Interpersonal Relations at Work 

Several themes concerning white-Negro worker interpersonal 
work relations are apparent in the white worker interviews. 

(1) Although Negroes and whites may interact on the job as 
work associates, intimate forms of social contact (e.g. rec- 
reation, extended conversation, seeking advice) are not very 
frequent. Only six of the white workers reported knov^ing a 
Negro worker well enough to regard him as "a close friend that 
you can talk over confidential matters with" or "a good friend 
to whom you can say what you really think." Five of these res- 
pondents were in the white collar specialized group of 
respondents . 

(2) Very little social contact between Negroes and whites 
occurs outside of work, the only exceptions being among pro- 
fessional and technical workers. 

(3) There are apparently networks of cliques both among 
whites and Negroes but mixed cliques were in evidence only in 

a few cases. For the most part, Negro workers seek work assoc- 
iates among other Negro workers and whites select from within 
the circle of white workers. 

(4) One fifth of the white workers reported some part- 
icular experience at work that made them more favorable toward 
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Negro workers. On the other hand, only four white workers re- 
ported particular experience at work which made them feel less 
favorable toward Negroes. 

(5) Company- sponsored social activities for workers are 
usually mixed affairs. Only in one southern location did 
Negroes organize their own social activities outside of com- 
pany-wide programs. But even in mixed events, relatively 
little contact occurs between Negroes and whites. 

(6) Only in two reported instances in different companies 
were company-sponsored social activities cancelled to avoid 
mixed events. In one case, a bowling establishment objected 
to mixed bowling teams in the company league and the bowling 
nights were suspended for two weeks, continuing at another 
bowling establishment. In the second case, a company picnic 
was cancelled since some!: of the white workers expressed resent- 
ment at the inclusion of Negroes. 

How do patterns of interpersonal relations relate to 
equal opportunity practices? About half of the white respond- 
ents felt that chances for promotion were helped by being in 
the "right group," although there was general agreement that 
merit, hard work and seniority were more important consider- 
ations. There was less agreement that being in the right 
group influenced training opportunities or supervisor-worker 
relations; only one respondent out of every ten felt that this 
was the case. To a large extent white workers downgraded the 
influence of group memfciership as an influence on opportunities 
in the companies. Greater reliance was placed on ability to 
do the job, personality, experience or luck. These same 
qualities that were considered crucial for white worker success 
were also reported by three-quarters of the white respondents 
as being crucial factors in Negro worker success. Whether 
these responses reflect an ideal or a reality was not clear 
from the data in this study. 



The White Worker Views the Negro Worker" ^ 

. An attempt was made in this study to assess the image of 
the Negro worker as seen through the eyes of white respondents. 
These images varied with the occupational status of the white 
respondent, but the data suggest a number of propositions re- 
garding Negro-white relations in the work situation. 

(1) The Negro is; viewed more as a cause of his misfortune 
rather than as a product of it. When asked the question: 

"There seem to be a lot of Negroes in unskilled jobs — why 
have these Negroes not been able to get better jobs?" three- 
quarters of the white workers responded b^ blaming personal 
qualities of the Negro workers (e.g. low motivation, lack of 
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intelligence, satisfaction with unskilled work, fear of res- 
ponsible work) . The Negro was not viewed as a victim of a 
network of institutional practices but rather as being per- 
sonally responsible for his circumstances. 

(2) Again when asked "What are some of the things that 
cause problems for Negro workers?" one-half of the white res- 
pondents answered the question in terms of undesirable per- 
sonal qualities of the Negro (e.g. bad social manners, lack of 
self-control, "a chip on the shoulder") . Few respondents 
viewed the cause of these problems as being external to the 
Negro. 

(3) Evaluations of Negro job performance varied. The 
performance of Negro professionals, administrators and tech- 
nicians was regarded highly by white workers in these same job 
groupings. The work of Negro office workers was regarded as 
average, and a common point of criticism was their failure to 
take responsibility or act decisively in minor matters. Among 
the white respondents, there was a tendency to view the Negro 
blue collar worker as being less capable than his white 
counterpart; two-thirds of the white respondents held this 
view. Among white respondents in white collar work, there was 
a tendency to reject categorizing a group of Negroes as "good 
or bad workers," emphasis being placed on assessment of ind- 
ividual Negroes. By contrast, blue collar workers were more 
willing to label groups of Negro workers as "good or bad 
workers." Seven out of every ten blue collar respondents re- 
garded the Negro's work potential as being less than that of 
whites in comparable jobs. There was one area of broad 
agreement among all white workers viz . , that Negroes in un- 
skilled or service work were less reliable than whites in 
these jobs. 

Few of the white respondents admitted openly that Negroes 
have a special problem in employment. It was felt that Negroes 
with the right personal qualities can progress and these qual- 
ities are essentially the same that move white workers ahead. 

At the same time, there was a widespread admission that many 
Negroes do not have the qualities to get ahead and this acts to 
limit their opportunities. The solution to this dilemma was 
not seen in company remedial programs or preferential treat- 
ment. Time and again the unsolicited comment was "if he is to 
be helped, the Negro must help himself." Although this last 
solution was frequently given by white respondents, they 
verbalized few specific ways the Negro could achieve this self- 
help goal. 
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THE NEGRO WORKER AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



The occupational specialities of the Negro workers in the 
sample were divided into four broad occupational categories as 
in the case of the white workers: (1) the white collar spec- 

ialized, including professionals, technicians and managers; 

(2) the white collar routine, including secretaries, business 
machine operators, sales workers and low skilled clerical; 

(3) the blue collar skilled, including apprenticible trades 
only — electricians, machinists; and (4) the blue collar low 
skilled, including semiskilled, unskilled and service workers. 
As a group the Negro response sample was weighted toward the 
blue collar unskilled; 79 percent of the Negro respondents 
were in this group, while only 14 percent were in white collar 
jobs (see Table V-D) . While there is a marked difference in 
occupational distribution between the Negro and white workers 
(see Table V-A) , caution must be used in assessing the sig- 
nificance of this fact, since in both groups there was a high 
nonresponse rate. The observations to be made, as in the case 
of the white workers, should be regarded as suggestive rather 
than definitive reference points for research among white and 
Negro workers. 



The Negro Worker Views Negro Job Opportunities 

Several themes seem apparent from the response patterns 
of Negro workers in this study. 

There was considerable variation in the perception of 
opportunities among Negro respondents. As a group, the ten 
Negroes in professional, technical, and administrative jobs 
regarded their opportunities within the companies as good, 
and two of them felt that high executive positions within the 
company were possible. None of these ten respondents felt 
that their jobs were token; they regarded their work as a 
I real contribution to the company. Only two of these ten res- 

1 pondents felt that race had been a factor in their employment 

with the company and these respondents were in the personnel 
I department with job duties largely confined to minority group 

employment problems. All ten of these respondents reported a 
high satisfaction with their jobs and indicated that they 
J planned to continue in such employment. 

I Negro respondents in office and sales work were less en- 

thused about future job prospects but felt that these jobs 
5 were considerably better than most jobs in which their friends 

and relatives worked. Seven of the twenty respondents in this 
i group felt that race had been an important factor in initial 
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TABLE V-D OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO RESPONDENTS 
IN STUDY 





NO. 


% 


White collar specialized 


10 


4 


White collar routine 


20 


10 


Blue collar skilled 


15 


7 


Blue collar low skilled 


170 


79 


N = 


215 


100% 
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employment and that they had received aid in obtaining these 
jobs from Negro social agencies or Negro professionals. Little 
thought had been given ia this group to job advancement and 
considerably more emphasis was placed on job security . Opinions 
varied in this group as to whether their jobs were token, but 
only two respondents reported that they perceived their jobs 
as showpieces. 

Among the fifteen blue collar skilled workers, there was 
general satisfaction with the job. Seven of the respondents 
who were journeymen felt that they had worked harder than 
whites to attain this status. The eight apprentices felt that 
they would become journeymen in normal progression through the 
craft, although one of the apprentices reported that he would 
attend a technical school for more specialized training to 
obtain employment outside of the craft. All but two of the 
respondents in the group felt that race was a factor in opp- 
ortunities and that work assignments in less desirable jobs 
had been given to them in the past. However, there was no 
inclination to downgrade the Special attractions of craft jobs 
(wages, work conditions) and twelve of the respondents reported 
that craft employment offered better opportunity to get ahead 
than most jobs for Negro workers. 

The least satisfaction with jobs was found in the blue 
collar unskilled group. Eighty-nine of the 170 workers in 
this group expressed dissatisfaction with their present jobs 
and 115 of them did not see any real chances for advcincement . 
Only eight workers in this group felt that they might have 
supervisory jobs some day. The most important barriers to 
job mobility reported by these respondents were their race and 
the.lr lack of access to training and background preparation. 

Only twenty-six of these respondents felt, however, that race 
was the most significant barrier to job mobility. One hundred 
and fifty- two respondents in this group felt that with train- 
ing they could progress in their work. Only three of the 
152 respondents who perceived training as the major need of 
the Negro felt optimistic that new training opportunities would 
develop for them. A chronic complaint in this group was that 
companies recruited outside for new Negro employees to staff the 
more skilled jobs, thus bypassing long-service Negro employees 
who could do the work if given a chance.* 



*In a number of interviews with the local plant executives in 
these companies this point was discussed in the course of the 
interview. These executives felt that "retreading" long ser- 
vice employees for skilled jobs was expensive in terms of com- 
pany resources (time, money, talent). Furthermore, pressures 
from compliance officers and civil rights action groups required 
immediate staffing of Negroes in skilled jobs, making it imposs- 
ible to engage in lengthy retraining efforts for long service 
employees and necessary to recruit Negroes from the outside to 
fill these jobs. 
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THE NEGRO WORKER AND INFORMATION 



OF EQUAL EMPLOYMENT POLICY 



It has already been indicated in an earlier section of 
this chapter that a sizeable proportion of white respondents in 
this study had little or no information about the existence of 
an equal employment policy and detailed equal employment pro- 
cedures. To what extent were Negroes knowledgeable in these 
areas? It might be assumed that Negroes rather than whites 
whould have a greater vested interest in the possession of 
such knowledge. As in the case of whites, we asked the Negroes 
in this study: "Does this company have an equal employment 
opportunity policy for Negroes?" If the response was affirm- 
ative we asked: "Could you give me some of the details of this 
policy?" The responses to these questions are tabulated in 
table V-E . 

The data in this table show that about one Negro worker in 
four had knowledge of the company program in equal employment 
opportunities. The blue collar unskilled group was the least 
informed. Only 20 percent of the 170 workers in this group 
knew about the existence of the policy, while 51 percent of the 
forty- five higher skilled Negroes were knowledgeable. When 
asked about specific practices, twenty-nine of the sixty-one 
Negroes who had knowledge of the program, (47 percent) , could 
not identify a single practice. These observations indicate 
that the level of information in equal employment policy and 
practices was extremely low among our Negro respondents. 

When asked for information on specific recruiting, train- 
ing and promotion practices aimed at reducing Negro disadvant- 
agement, our Negro respondents again evidenced a low level of 
information. 

1. The Negro respondents were asked: "Has the company 
done anything special about trying to hire more Negro workers?" 
Eighty-seven percent of the 215 Negro respondents answered 
"don't know" to this question, while 10 percent who answered 
the question affirmatively could give no details about company 
recruitment of Negroes. 

2. The Negro respondents were asked: "Has the company 
done anything special to improve opportunities for Negro 
workers?" Three quarters of the Negro respondents answered 
this question with a negative or "don't know," while S percent 
who answered this question affirmatively could give no details 
about special measures to improve opportunities. 
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3. The Negro respondents were asked: "Has the company done 
anything out of the ordinary to bring job openings to the att- 
ention of Negroes?" Two thirds of the 215 Negro respondents 
reported a lack of awareness of any special attempts by the 
companies to bring job openings to the attention of Negroes. 



It seems clear from these observations that equal employ- 
ment policy and practices are not widely known among most Negro 
respondents and tend to be remote from their job experiences. 

We cannot conclude from these observations, however, that the 
companies either did little or a great deal in equal employment 
problems. Our interviews with executive respondents indicate 
that various equal employment activities and practices were 
operative. Apparently, few Negroes were aware of them or know 
them in any detail, a significant barrier to the development 
Of a company climate of equal opportunity. 



THZ NEGRO WORKER VIEWS EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 



How did the Negro view equal employment opportunities in 
the company setting? Did he feel that the company was making 
a major effort? Did he feel that the position of Negroes in 
the work situation had improved? The response patterns of 
Negro workers give some clue to the answers to these questions 



1. The Negro respondents were asked: "How much of an 
effort do you think the top management of this company is 
making to improve opportunities for the Negro workers?" Forty 
two of the forty- five Negro respondents in jobs other than 
blue collar unskilled reported that the company was making an 
effort to improve opportunities while only thirty of the 170 
blue collar unskilled workers felt this way. The evidence 
given for this view varied, as noted below: 



Evidence 

for 

Improvement 


White Collar 
cuid Blue Collar Skilled 


Blue Collar 
Unskilled 


More Negroes 


N?=42 


M<°30 


employed now 
than before 


(40) 


(30) 


More Negroes 
in better jobs 
than before 


(42) 


(11) 


Equal employ- 
ment poster 
or ad 


(38) 


(28) 



(Table continued next page) 



i 









i 



I 












(X2) 



( 8 ) 



Newspaper pic- 
ture or story 
on company 
progress 




Personal ^ 
experience | 
or experience 

of a friend (39) (12) | 



^Number in parenthesis refers to the niimber of respondents 
reporting that item as evidence for statement that opportunities 
are improving. Frequencies limited to eight or more respondents. 

Apparently, among all workers who .shared this view the prin- 
cipal source of evidence was increased employment of Negroes. 
Among blue collar skilled and white collar workers the other 
important sources of evidence were: job improvement for Negroes, 
personal experience of self or friends, or company advertising. 
These evidence indicators ranked close to each other, while 
among the blue collar unskilled, evidence based on company 
advertising was the other important source of evidence. 

2. We also asked the Negro respondents :* "Hov/ about your 
immediate supervisor. How interested do you think he is in 
improving opportimities for Negro workers in this company?" 

One hundred and eighty-nine of the 215 respondents confessed 
ignorance of thedr supervisor's attitude on the subject; nine 
respondents felt that their supervisor was not interested or 
was hostile to equalizing opportunities; and seventeen other 
respondents reported that their supervisor was interested in 
equalizing opportunities. 

3. The* Negro respondents were asked: "When you first 
came here, did you feel that the company was making an effort 
to improve opportunities for Negro v/orkers in this comp 2 uiy?" 
and "Do you still feel that way now?" About one third of the 
Negro workers felt that the company was trying to improve 
opportunities for Negroes when they first came to work at the 
company and 55 percent of the group felt that the company was 
doing so at the present time. Among those who saw an increase 
in company effort to improve opportunities, increased employ- 
ment of Negroes, elimination of segregated facilities and 
company advertising on job equality were cited as the main 
indicators of a change. 

4. Among Negro respondentia who felt that the company was 
making a major effort to improve opportunities and who saw 
increasing efforts along these lines, the motives of management 
are suspect. Asked "Why are they doing this?", the seventy 
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Negro respondents who saw evidence of company efforts answered: 

(a) Pressure from an outside agency, group or person (e.g. 
government or civil rights group ) ; 90 percent of the group 
reported this as a motive. 

(b) "Somebody made them do it;" 39 percent reported this 
as a motive 

(c) Need for new manpower; 38 percent reported this as a 
motive. 

(d) The company is interested in Negro problems and wants 
to help solve them; 4 percent of the group saw this as a major 
motive . 

These are discrete observations but they seem to imply the 
following: most Negroes in this study did not perceive the es^:- 
ablishment of a work environment where major efforts were being 
made by company or supervisors to equalize opportunities.* 

Even among those who perceived such efforts, the company motives 
were viewed as the product of coercive forces from outside the 
company rather than as voluntary. This suggests that company 
attempts to strengthen Negro worker morale through equalizing 
opportunities may frequently fail, not through a lack of 
effort on the company's part, but rather, because this effort 
is viewed through a veil of suspicion or lack of information 
by the workers. 

% 

The Negro Worker and Exposure to Informal Work Experience 

We have already noted that most of the companies in this 
^tudy do not have formal training programs but utilize on-the- 
job work experiences to prepare their workers for more respons- 
ible jobs. It seems clear that informal work experiences are 
an important mechanism for enlarging the skills of the worker 
and making him more promotable. In many companies, informal 
work experiences may be the product of chance. For example, 
a worker may be absent from work for a few days and another 
less skilled worker is asked to take his place. For the 
second man, such work assignments may be an opportunity for 
learning new skills that may become the basis of , later pro- 
motion. Or a worker may be asked to help a more skilled 
worker on a job, thus permitting an .exposure to new skills 
that ma::e ^e worker more valuable. In some cases, such ex- 
posure to informal job training may follow seniority lines or 
be rigorously defined by union contract. It seems clear, 
however, that in most cases supervisors or coworkers have 
great flexibility in choosing personnel to fill such assign- 
ments, and there is little doubt that these assignments are 



♦This does not mean that such efforts were not underway; rather 
most Negroes were not aware of them. 
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important considerations in increasing the promotability of the 
worker. 

The question is posed; Are Negroes by-passed in such 
opportunities for exposure to informal learning? In order to 
ascertain the answer to this question we asked our white and 
Negro respondents the following three questions: 

"On your present job are you restricted to one kind 
of work or do you have opportunities to learn other 
skills?" 

"Do you often get a chance to work at a job that 
involves more responsibility than your own?" 

"Do you often get a chance to trade jobs or fill in 
on jobs that give you an opportunity to become fam- 
iliar with work that is different from your own?" 

The answers to these questions are tabulated in Table V-P. 

These data indicate that such informal learning was the 
exception rather than the rule both among white and Negro res- 
pondents but relatively more whites reported such experiences 
than Negroes. The existence- of ’■such discrepancies in infoxmal 
learning opportunities was further substantiated by spontaneous 
comments from our Negro respondents. 

I have worked here five years as a sweeper euid wanted 
to get on the bench (apprenticible work) . There must 
be fifteen new workers there and all of them started 
where I am. They are white and the older workers used 
them for help on the machines when there was a rush job. 

I couldn't move over there because I never got a chancei 
to help out and get some experience. 

Some of the people here get used to relieve workers 
who are sick or absent. That gives them experience. 

It all comes down to whether they like you. . . .white 
people get those breaks. I was used only once. 

When they are busy on a job, they need help. The 
white guy on the machine will use a white man every 
time . 

My supervisor told me to learn all I could by 
watching the other girls on the business machines. 

They help each other but I think they'd get mad if 
I asked them anything. 
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TABLE V-F 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR INFORMAL JOB EXPERIENCE 
BY PACE (BLUE COLLAR UNSKILLED WORKERS ONLY) 



"On your present job, are you restricted to 
one kind of work or do you have opportunities 
to learn other skills?" 



Restricted to Opportunities to 

One Job Learn Other Skills Total N= 



Whites 


63% 






37 




57 


Negroes 


94% 






6 




170 




"Do you often get 
job that involves 
than your own?" 


a chance to work at a 
more responsibility 






Yes 






No 




Total N= 


Whites 


27% 






73 




57 


Negroes 


7% 






93 




170 




"Do you often get a chance to trade 
or to fill in on jobs that give you 
opportunity to become familiar with 
that is different from your own?" 


jobs 

an 

work 






Yes 






No 




Total N= 


Whites 


34% 






66 




57 


Negroes 


7% 


• 




93 




170 , 
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This was a white man’s factory and maybe I'm 
lucky to be in here. The way to get ahead is to 
have an old timer show you the machines. They 
won't do it for Negroes. 

I asked about working after hours on my time to 
learn some of the other jobs and machines but the 
boss told me that I could only work with an exper- 
ienced worker and nobody wanted to stay. 

These quotes which give poignant testimony to a subtle 
form of de facto discrimination in work could be multiplied. 
More than any other feature of the work situation, this lack 
of exposure to informal job learning was described with 
bitterness and frustration by our unskilled Negro respondents. 
There was a tendency to view this exclusion as a reflection 
of interpersonal relations at work. Thus, two thirds of the 
170 unskilled Negroes felt that promotion and training pros- 
pects were better if you were in the "right group" which was 
usually all-white. We asked the unskilled Negroes: "In getting 
ahead in the job, what counts more for the Negro — hard work or 
being in with the right group?" One hundred and twenty of the 
workers initially mentioned "hard work" but under closer 
probing, even these workers added "the right group does not do 
any harm" . 

The network of informal groups at work was described as 
dividing along racial lines by all but twelve of the 170 un- 
skilled Negro respondents. Only twenty of these respondents 
reported that they regularly engaged in social activities at 
work as members of white groups. There was general agreement 
among the unskilled Negro workers that there were few instances 
of regular social contact between Negroes and whites outside 
the work situation. 

The relationship of informal group networks to informal 
learning opportunities has not been studied to any great ex- 
tent, but the emphasis given to them by Negroes in this study 
suggest the need to research this area carefully. 



SUMMARY REMARKS 

In this chapter we have been concerned with some of the 
attitudes and behaviors of Negro and white workers in companies 
with an equal employment policy and practices. The structure 
of the samples makes our remarks tentative rather than defin- 
itive. Apparently, the majority of these workers had little or 
no knowledge of the policy or practices. Few of the whites 
felt that the work environment was discriminatory. Most white 
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workers held that the Negro should be employed, according to 
his abilities. There was strong sentiment among white workers 
against any company program of preferential treatment for 
Negroes to equalize opportunities. 

It is clear that little intimate social contact existed 
between Negro and white workers either on the job or outside 
the plant. There was some exception to this among the highest 
trained Negro and white workers — professional, technicians and 
administrators . 

One of the basic problems among unskilled Negro workers 
is their lack of exposure to informal on-the-job learning 
processes. Exclusion from informal learning may well act to 
undermine even the most detailed equal employment opportunity 
program. Such exclusion seems to be deeply rooted in the way 
work is organized in some plants and may be insulated from 
the most earnest attempts of the company to equalize oppor- 
tunities. It is likely that informal learning and informal 
sources of job finding, the latter utilizing present workers-'' 
to find new workers, may represent highly regarded modes of 
efficient, cost-saving operations to company management and 
any attempt to make significant changes in these practices 
will be resisted. This may result in an element of irreducible 
discrimination that is resistant to pressures from government 
and civil rights groups. 






CHAPTER VI 

THE UNION AND EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES IN A COMPANY SETTING 



What is the role of labor unions in the development of an 
equal employment program v/ithin a company? To what extent do 
union policies and practices facilitate or inhibit the equal- 
izing of opportunities? 

The number of unions contained in this study is small — • 
eleven industrial unions and three craft unions. Some inform- 
ation was obtained on the internationals and state labor 
councils but, following our design, primary emphasis was placed 
on the local unions and their influence on the development of 
equal employment opportunities within the company. We are not 
dealing with a representative sample of unions, but the sel- 
ected units represent a spectrum of structures distributed by 
size, location and variations in membership composition. 

Data on the selected unions are presented in Table VI-A. 

All but one of the eleven industrial union locals have 
national affiliations, while two of the three craft unions are 
so affiliated. All of the industrial local unions have non- 
discrimination clauses in their contracts; this is not true of 
any of the three craft unions. Certainly we are dealing with 
a select group of industrial local unions — even the locals 
in the South have nondiscriminatory clauses — but this should 
not be surprising since the companies with which the unions 
have contracts are quite select and have taken a firm public 
stance in favor of equal employment opportunities. 

Interviews were obtained with officers of the fourteen 
unions. The presidents of eight industrial local unions and 
the secretary-treasurer or vice-president of the other three 
were interviewed. The three presidents of the craft unions 
were interviewed. Wherever possible, use was made of union 
memoranda and documents to supply the information required by 
the schedule. 



Union-Management Cooperation in Equalizing Opportunities 

The response patterns in our interviews with corporate 
executives, local plant personnel and union leaders suggest that 
the union was a bystander rather than an active participant in 
company efforts to equalize opportunities. This does not mean 
that the unions made no effort to improve opportunities for 
Negroes but that these efforts were largely separate from those 
of the company. New policy statements on minority group employ- 
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merit were communicated to unions as routine matters and, in most 
cases, the union leaders received information informally about 
company practices and progress in equalizing opportunities. 

In the companies studied, bilateral planning and administration 
of equal employment efforts were not in evidence and apparently 
were not desired either by union or management. Among manage- 
ment respondents there was widespread consensus that equalizing 
employment involved matters of personnel policies and these 
were strictly matters of management administration. We have 
already noted that most management activities in equalizing 
opportunities primarily emphasized recruitment, a phase of com- 
pany operations that involved only a few of the craft unions 
and none of the industrial unions. Union leaders as a group 
felt that: (1) the problem was one that only management could 

solve because it required changes in personnel matters (e.g. 
recruitment) over which the union had no control; (2) involve- 
ment in company efforts would compromise the union's position 
with segments of the white membership; and (3) the nondiscrim- 
ination clause in the contract was the ultimate weapon against 
inequality of opportunity and nothing further was required. 

Viewed in broad perspective, management and union res- 
pondents agreed on a number of assumptions regarding equal 
employment opportunities. First, special efforts must be made, 
but these should not compromise basic conventions in the com- 
pany or the union. The compciny executives felt that these 
special efforts should not be at the expense of the logic of 
efficient operation or sound personnel practices already est- 
ablished. Union officials believed that equality of oppor- 
tunity should not compromise the apprenticeship or seniority 
system. Second, both groups of respondents believed that the 
problem was less the responsibility of the company or union 
and more the responsibility of the Negro himself and the comm- 
unity. Both groups reported that there was little that could 
be done in their respective organizations to solve the problem 
completely. Finally, both groups viewed the problem in terms 
of the following factors: (1) inadequate preparation of the 

Negro for work; (2) negative personal characteristics that 
made success in work for Negroes doubtful (e.g. lack of ambi- 
tion) ; and (3) lack of stable family or community life to 
support good work habits. There was also general agreement in 
both groups that race would not stand in the way of Negroes 
who had adequate skill and training for employment and that 
only a small number of such individuals existed. 

In the negotiation of a nondiscrimination clause, it was 
difficult in all cases to determine whether this had been at 
the initiative of the union or of management. Of the twelve 
companies, data were available for eight. In five cases the 
clauses were inserted at the insistence of union officials 
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after the international union had established such policy. In 
the other three cases, the clause was inserted at the request 
of management. In three of the first group, the companies with 
operations in the South strongly objected to the insertion of 
the clause for fear of alienating white southern workers. The 
clause was inserted only after protracted negotiations. In 
the three cases where management had made the request, oppos- 
ition was taken. One union president admitted that he had 
wanted the clause for some time but political opposition with- 
in the union had restricted his efforts. The majority of the 
union leaders felt that initiation of nondiscrimination 
clauses should ideally be made by the company, since internal 
union politics frequently inhibited such initiative. 



There were some striking -differences between the views of 
leaders of industrial unions and those of craft unions. The 
following themss occurred time and time again in industrial 
union interviews: 



(1) The union is committed to equalizing opportunities 

for Negroes ; . 

(2) Little can be done beyond a nondiscrimination clause 

in the contract; 

(3) Equality of opportunity for Negroes should not violate 
the seniority right of white union members; 

The main answer to the problem is to get the Negro to 
help himself (e.g. more schooling, training); 

Future union efforts to help the Negro will involve 
more training opportunities for him; 

The union leader is restricted in his efforts by the 
politics of the union and can take limited initiative 
to help solve the problem. 



(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 



As a group, industrial union leaders were either sympathetic or 
passive toward the development of equal job opportunities for 
the Negro and, even in the southern -based unions, there was no 
concerted expression of opposition and hostility toward attempts 
to equalize opportunities. 



In the three craft unions, the response patterns emphasized 
the five following themes: 



(1) Admission to craft union membership should be limited 
to those Negroes who have the full qualifications and no prefer- 
ential treatment should be given. The Negro should be admitted 
through the same admissions procedures as whites, and author- 
ized vinion officials should make the determination of admission. 

(2) Upion membership in the crafts was a "heritage,” and 
union members should have the privilege of recommending rel- 
atives and friends as first choices for admission. 

(3) Pew Negroes have the aptitude or willingness to train 
to become craft members. 
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(4) Negroes will gain union admission as soon as more 
adequate candidates apply. 

(5) The main answer to the problem is to get Negroes to 
help themselves. 

The craft union leader, s expressed varying degrees of opp- 
osition toward equalizing opportunities in the craft unions 
through outside pressure, but were relatively sympathetic to- 
ward the Negro's integration elsewhere in industry. All three 
of the craft union respondents felt that their unions were 
"open to the right Negroes," but admitted that there were 
strong feelings against Negroes in the union. 

These observations would suggest that management-union 
cooperation in equalizing opportunities hardly exists in these 
companies either as an ideal or as a practice. However, in 
industrial unions, there is little expressed opposition to com- 
pany practices, provided such practices do not appear to com- 
promise the existing job rights of white workers. This may 
explain why the companies as a group concentrated more on 
equalizing recruitment and selection opportunities, two areas 
free of union influence, and paid less attention to training 
and promotion opportunities, which are subject to some decree 
of union control through the seniority system. 



Company Experiences With Unions in Eq ualising Opportunities 
For Negroes 

What were the experiences of the companies with the unions 
during the administration of equal employment practices? What 
problems arose and how were they solved? It was a common ob- 
servation in this study that industrial unions offered little 
opposition to most equal employment practices of the company. 
Even in the southern plants there was less opposition than one 
would suppose. Several reasons may account for this. First, 
for the most part, company equal employment practices that do 
not have a direct relevance to union contract provisions are 
immune from union attack. Recruitment, hiring and initial 
placement are considered managerial prerogatives and there is 
no open show of opposition to them on the part of most unions. 
Second, most industrial unions embrace a democratic ideology, 
and public expression against Negroes as Negroes v 70 uld be in- 
appropriate. Third, it is to the advantage of the union to see 
employment increase, since most newcomers become dues-paying 
members. Finally, a local union which opposes. Negro integration 
can incur government or international union sanctions. 

These considerations suggest that union opposition is 
selective and focuses on situations where job rights of white 
workers appear threatened. Opposition to company practices 
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may develop for other issues, but it is the unauthorized wild- 
cat strikers or individuals who initiate it, not the union 
eaders. There are four company equal employment practices 
that have invited union opposition; (1) merging parallel but S 
sepegated operations; (2) eliminating dual seniority lines; I 
(3) developing merit criteria for training and promotion I 

opportunities; and (4) eliminating dual lines of progression. I 

, Merging parallel but segregated operation s. It had 

been company tradition in a large southern plant to operate 
two parallel but segregated operations. Action was imdertaken ! 

to merge the two operations after a federal compliance review i 

had recommended elimination of this practice. Union officials 
strongly objected because some of the white workers would be I 
bumped. A protracted period of negotiation resulted in a 
decision to merge only part of the operation. Younger Negroes ‘ 
were gradually transferred into the merged operation, but only I 
a handful of the older Negro workers were transferred. I 



A number of management respondents believed that merging 
segregated operations arouses the most opposition from unions 
and inevitably leads to arbitration or mediation. In another 
company, it was reported that Negroes were unhappy with such a 
change because in the merged operation their seniority would 
be reduced to bring them to par with whites. White union mem- 
bers generally oppose such changes because their seniority 

standing is reduced and they are frequently “bumped" to another 
job. 

(2) Elimination of dual seniority lines . A widespread prac- 
tice IS to base seniority on departmental rather than plantwide 
employment. As a result Negroes are frequently confined to 
limited mobility opportunities in low-skill departments (e.g. 
maintenance) , while whites are in departments with greater opp- 
ortunities. In one case, whites were permitted to bid across 
departments a privilege denied to Negroes. Such cases are 
usually resolved only through long periods of arbitration or 
mediation. 

Meri't crite ria for training and promotio ns. In a mid- 
western plant, the company initiated the practice of considering 
Negroes for training and promotions based on test profiles. 

The previous criteria combined experience and seniority. A 
negotiated settlement with the union permitted limited use of 
test profiles for the promotion of both whites and Negroes. 

progression . In one of the 

pl^^ts, bidding for jobs in select departments required a cer- 
tain progression of jobs which most whites had and most Negroes 
did not. Negotiations brought a settlement which permitted 
Negroes to bid for certain jobs in these departments even though 
they were outside the lines of progression. 
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may develop for other issues, but it is the unauthorized wild- 
cat strikers or individuals who initiate it, not the union 
leaders. There are four company equal employment practices 
that have invited union opposition: (1) merging parallel but 

segregated operations; (2) eliminating dual seniority lines; 

(3) developing merit criteria for training and promotion 
opportunities; and (4) eliminating dual lines of progression. 

(1) Merging parallel but segregat^sd operation s. It had 
been compciny tradition in a large southern plant to operate 
two parallel but segregated operations. Action was uridertaken 
to merge the two operations after a federal compliance review 
had recommended elimination of this practice. Union officials 
strongly objected because some of the white workers would be 
bumped. A protracted period of negotiation resulted in a 
decision to merge only part of the operation. Younger Negroes 
were gradually transferred into the merged operation, but only 
a handful of the older Negro workers were transferred. 

A number of management respondents believed that merging 
segregated operations arouses the most opposition from unions 
and inevitably leads to arbitration or mediation. In another 
company, it was reported that Negroes were unhappy with such a 
change because in the merged operation their seniority would 
be reduced to bring them to par with whites. White union mem- 
bers generally oppose such changes because their seniority 
standing is reduced and they are frequently "bumped" to another 

jODm 

(2) Elimination of dual seniority lines . A widespread prac- 
tice IS to base seniority on departmental rather than plantwide 
employment. As a result Negroes are frequently confined to 
limited mobility opportunities in low-skill departments (e.g. 
maintenance) , while whites are in departments with greater opp- 
ortunities. In one case, whites were permitted to bid across 
departments a privilege denied to Negroes. Such cases aire 
usually resolved only through long periods of arbitration or 
mediation. 

(3) Merit criteria for training and promotio ns. In a mid- 
western plant, the company initiated the practice“f considering 
Negroes for training and promotions based on test profiles. 

The previous criteria combined experience and seniority. A 
negotiated settlement with the union permitted limited use of 
test profiles for the promotion of both whites and Negroes. 

(4) Elimination of dual lines of progression . In one of the 
pl^ts, bidding for jobs in select departments required a cer- 
tain progression of jobs which most whites had and most Negroes 
did not. Negotiations brought a settlement which permitted 
Negroes to bid for certain jobs in these departments even though 
they were outside the lines of progression. 
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In many of these instances, the amount of union opposition 
to the change depends on the following factors. First, what is 
the status of the practice in nearby plants and in other plants 
organized by the international union? Frequently, if the prac“ 
tice of segregated operations or work assignments has been 
eliminated elsewhere, a climate for change develops and union 
opposition is token. Second, what are the imion's expectations 
in mediation or arbitration? The union leader may engage in 
arbitration and make only a token show if he has few hopes on 
the issue. Finally, the climate for acceptance may be far 
different in an expanding company than in a contracting company. 



Craft Unions and Equal Employment Opportunities 

While seniority tends to be a central issue in developing 
equal employment opportunities in the industrial local union, 
the apprenticeship issue dominates in the craft unions. The 
leaders in the three craft unions unanimously observed that 
resistance to Negroes was not based on skin color but, rather, 
on the fact that pressures were being exerted to "water down" 
or eliminate a practice — the apprenticeship system — that 
craft unionists believed in. These union leaders equated the 
admission of large numbers of Negroes with the need to com- 
promise or eliminate the apprenticeship system. One of the 
respondents noted that his union did not discriminate against 
Negroes per se but, rather, against unqualified Negroes and, in 
a like manner, against unqualified Poles or Germans. 

These leaders viewed the pressures to admit Negroes as 
having three negative consequences; (1) standards for apprent- 
iceship would have to be lowered; (2) the traditional father- 
to-son, or son-surrogate , concept in apprenticeship recruiting 
would have to be abandoned; and (3) the apprenticeship system 
would be bypassed as more and more Negroes would aspire to 
journeyman status as a result of training substituted for 
apprenticeship. The apprenticeship concept was regarded by 
these leaders as a central issue in admitting the Negro into 
the crafts. 

We have already noted that the stance of the company may 
be an important consideration in developing equal employment 
opportunities. The company's attitude may also have an impact 
on union policies regarding Negro members, even in the South. 
Thus, in a southern transportation manufacturing center, the 
Air Force compliance officer took the company to tcisk because 
there v^ere no Negroes in skilled trade classifications since 
local union officers who were raised in the South had taken a 
strong stand against Negro membership in the union. After re- 
peated warnings to the union, the company announced a program 
of craft training for Negroes in these specialties and guaran- 
teed them jobs in the company after successful completion of 
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the course. When the first two Negroes were placed into the 
jobs, union officials quickly solicited them for membership. 
Interestingly enough, the apprenticeship system ideal remained 
intact, for the Negroes were given a three-month period of 
instruction by journeymen, and this instruction was equated 
with the apprenticeship training. A similar event occurred in 
a large northern brewery when the management sought to move 
Negroes into jobs that had previously been "white jobs." 



Summary Remarks 



Based on the evidence of this study, industrial union 
opposition to equal employment practices is not as great as one 
would believe. If opposition does occur, it is selective and 
focuses on apparent threats to the job rights of whites. The 
meagre evidence of this study suggests considerably more oppos- 
ition in craft unions. Opposition in craft unions is largely 
centered on apprenticeship, and attempts to substitute other 
criteria for admission are strongly opposed. In the develop- 
ment of many equalizing practices, management has little to 
fear from the industrial unions. Although they may not join 
and work cooperatively with management to establish an equal 
employment opportunity program, they do not oppose such a 
program blindly. 
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GUIDELINES FOR AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IN EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY J 



r' 

The question must now be raised as to whether it is possible to 
arrive at a set of general principles which can be used as guidelines ^ 
in the establishment of an affirmative action equal employment program 
The term "guidelines" may seem somewhat gratuitous, in view of one 
important finding of the current study, viz., that such practices are j 
significantly influenced by features unique to the employment situa- i 
tion of any particular firm. However, reference to general principles; 
cuid to guidelines is justifiable if the following conditions are held j 
in mind . ^ 



Viewed at one level, the twenty companies included in this study : 
represent individual case experiences with the development and imp- ] 
lamentation of affirmative action policies and programs. There are 
many factors which differentiate these companies — industrial type, 
unit size, regional location, employment structure and community 
context. Any discussion of guidelines cannot neglect these different I 
conditions and their ramifications for the content and determination | 
of an equal emjployment opportunity program. 1 

Less apparent than these obvious differences, are commonalities 
of experience which vary with particular categories of interest (e<,g.,j 
recruitment, placement, testing) , suggest that general conclusions 
regarding the structure and programming of equal employment opportunitj 
activities are feasible. The differences noted above should not be | 
allowed to ov€irshadow this fact. No suggestion will be made that any j 
and all such principles are equally applicable to every case; rather, ; 
it is our conclusion that these experiences suggest guideposts that 
can be used to good effect by other employers, many of whom may be \ 

taking initial steps toward affirmative action measures. I 

Those who seek assistance by referring to the experiences of 1 

other companies with affirmative action programs should not accept i 

their findings without reservation n Affirmative action is not a i 

unitary term, nor is it one which can be disembodied from the par- 
ticular circumstances of a company and a community. Techniques and ; 
strategies which others have found effective cannot be simply emulated 
Because of differences in organizational structures and traditions, 
modifications are necessary. Affirmative action occurs in many shaped 
and forms, each of which may be peculiarly effective for a particular] 
set of organizational conditions. I 

I 
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Finally, it has been a central thesis in the study that affirma- 
tive action does not result automatically from expressions of goodwill 
by company executives or from the issuance of a public policy state- 
ment. Although these are vital, a realistic and positive appraisal of 
the company's potential is the necessary ingredient. Careful assess- 
ment and programming can spell the difference between success and 



disillusionment. 



In deriving general guidelines for affirmative action, we have 
not shied away from drawing upon the findings of other studies that 
have been concerned with the equalization of employment opportunities 
in American industry. In one sense this discussion reflects the 
cumulative experiences of many researchers and practitioners who have 
examined the problems, premises, fads and foibles of affirmative 
action programs. By dividing our discussion according to categories, 
we express our concern that an affirmative action program be viewed 
as multi-faceted and touching upon all parts of the employment 
process, though perhaps not with equal degrees of emphasis. 



Formulation of an Equal Employment Opportunity Policy 

Careful consideration must be given to the formulation of an 
equal employment opportunity policy. Rightly considered, this policy » 

will (02^ should) provide the basic direction for the development of 
operating procedures to implement the affirmative action program. It 
represents a company commitment of major dimensions. % 

Two immediate considerations affect the formulation of an affirma- 
tive action policy in a company. First, it is true that many companies 
have had an explicit or implicit nondiscrimination policy for many 
years. Thus, the development of an affirmative action program may be 
viewed, not as a new policy, but as a continuation of an already 
existing one, with the new emphases reaffirming or clarifying manage- 
ment's commitment to equal employment opportunity objectives. However 
this may be, experiences have shown that no assumption should be made 
that a pre-existing policy statement is an adequate foundation for 
new emphases. Affirmative action does not just happen; objectives 
and operating procedures must be carefully thought out. 

Second, companies vary in the degree of formality involved in the 
establishment of general employment policies. Some officials in 
companies which tend toward the informal pattern regard as moot the 
question whether the formulation of an equal employment opportunity 
policy should depart radically from usual procedures. 

In either case there is little question that the company's top 
management needs to clearly state its affirmative action commitment in » 
policy form. A relevant distinction in this respect can be made 
between policy statements cuid policy decisions. Policy statements 
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serve a public relations function o The latter represent commitments 
of company resources to policy implementation. Policy decisions should 
clarify objectives and mandate an aggressive campaign for their I 

achievement. The distinction is a viable one in that, while company j 
tradition may not favor a written policy statement, there can be littl^ 
question of the necessity of a policy decision. | 

Policy decisions should serve three basic purposes: (1) they | 

should express the company's commitment to the goal of equal employ- ^ 

ment opportunity; (2) they should reflect realistic but definite tar- | 
gets to be achieved; and, (3) they should be couched in terms which | 

leave no doubt about the company's intentions in the minds of the | 

managers and supervisors who will be responsible for the operating ■] 

program. i 

The following principles are generally applicable in the form- | 
ulation of an equal employment policy: j 



(1) The policy should be developed with the full backing of top j 

officicils in the company, including the chief officer. This backing | 
should not be only symbolic. Key executives should be involved both j 
in formulating the basic policy and in establishing the operating j 

procedures for its implementation. ] 

(2) The equal employment policy should reflect an adequate 

app]faisal of the company ' s potential for expanding minority group 
employment opportunities. Platitudinous statements are less important, 
than a clear statement of objectives that are within the company's 
reach. Some companies which develop affirmative action programs will j 
be employing their first Negro workers; others may have had Negro j 

employees for a number of years, but in lower level jobs. The form- | 
ulation of policy should consider both the company's present circum- 
stance and its potential for change. j 



(3) The policy should be formulated in such a manner that it is 
I: recognized as a major policy commitment, rather than a low priority 

cidmini*strative item. 

■ 

? (4) An affirmative action program touches many, if not all, 

^ parts of the employment structure of a company, and there shcpuld be 

no doubt about the policy's application to all of these hiring, 
i placement, supervision, training, upgrading and promotion. 

i 

Communication of Policy 



t eric 



There is a subtle distinction in terms which can be introduced 
to good effect. "Communicating the policy" and "announcing the 
policy" are not fully synonymous in meaning. The former encompasses 
the latter but contains much rnore.^ Here, we are primarily concerned 
with the more limited term, but it should be recognized that the 

communication of an equal employment policy is. accomplished as much bjj 
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actions as by public pronouncements. The time-worn phrase to the 
effect that "Action speaks louder than words" is well borne out in the 
experiences of those who have formulated and operated affirmative 
action programs. In fact, Negro a ad white workers and community mem- 
bers are often skeptical and suspicious that the policy may not be a 
firm commitment, and their reactions are not simply dispelled by paper 
communications . 



None of the above should be construed as depreciating the impor- 
tance of disseminating information about the equal employment policy. 
There is general agreement, however, that these communications should 
be carefully planned and controlled. In general, they should be 
targeted only to those persons and agencies which in some manner 
affect the policy's operation or control the flow of manpower supply 
to the company. An uncontrolled communication pattern, particularly 
with respect to organizations and media outside the company could 
possible be detrimental in the sense that (a) it is viewed more as a 
public relations gesture than a sincere commitment, or (b) it results 
in job applications by minority group members who, in terms of num- 
bers and/or qualifications, cannot be accepted for employment by the 
company. Many recommend that these media be used only when some 
significant accomplishments in the equal opportunity field have been 
made. 



The strategies decided upon for communicating the policy ulti- 
mately depend upon company traditions cind rminagerial styles. However, 
there are two key questions involved in the process of communication: 
(l)To whom should the policy be communicated? (2) What are the most 
effective means of communication? Neither can be answered by state- 
ments applicable to all situations, but the observations offered below 
incorporate suggestions that emerge from the experiences of mcuiy 
employers . 



% 5 



# i 



Communication within the company — The general suggestion is 
that personnel at all levels within the company should be informed of 
the policy and that all such announcements should carry the stamp of 
top management approval. This does not imply that the content and 
depth of information should be the same throughout, or that the same 
announcement is made to all at the same time. Most experienced 
employers advise the provision of advance information for supervisory 
personnel, the rationale being that this enables those who will dir- 
ectly administer the policy to act with confidence and authority. 
Nonsupervisory employees should also be made aware of the policy, 
although there is some disagreement as to how this is best effected. 
In most cases, a combination of formal and informal means have been 
used to disseminate information about the policy within a company. 

A point not often made, but one which can be of significance in 
some communities, is communication of the company's nondiscrimination 
policy to job applicants when they appear at the employment office. 

Of course, this may already have been accomplished by the appending 
of an "Equal Opportunity Employer" notice in help-wanted ads or by 
signs appropriately placed in the employment office itself. But the 
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inclusion of some statement about the company's stance on equal 
employment opportunity at the . time of processing the job application j 
can assure that the company's position is understood by the prospecti^ 
employee. 

Many employers recommend that any procedures established to 
process grievances concerning discrimination should be specified when; 
the policy is anno\'onced. This type of action may serve two purposes: j 

(1) It can again reflect management's commitment to an equal employ- 
ment opportunity program as a reality rather than merely as an idea; 

(2) It may forestall the possibility of incidents arising from inter- j 
racial friction moving outside the company gates and becoming 
"community incidents." 

Communication of policy to the union — Most company executives \ 
who have engaged in the initial formulation and communication of an : 
equal employment policy agree that any annouiAcement to unions with 
which the company has collective bargaining agreements should be a 
simple and forthright statement of objectives. Some contend that everj 
this is unnecessary, for such a policy is solely a managerial res- 5 
ponsibility. 

However this question is resolved, one point is fairly clear. 

It is quite possible that an affirmative action prpgram may necessi- 
tate some modifications of practices that are relevant to union- 
management agreements. But these are matters of negotiation; and 
primary concern at this point is/ with the communication of a policy 
which, in effect, is unilaterally determined. The basic purpose of * 
this communication, if attempted at all, is to soJ.icit union support 
and cooperation. 









Communication of policy to employment agencies and other sources 
of manpower supply — Theire are two points of reference for the guide-^ 
lines here. On the one hand, there are sources of recruitment which 
a company may be regularly using (e.g. public and private employment 
Agencies, vocational training schools, community high schools, college 
and universities) , and these should be informed of the policy. In 
addition, the nature of an equal employment opportunity policy itself j 
mandates the early establishment of contacts with possible new j 

sources of recruitment (e.g. predominantly Negro high schools and I 
colleges; Negro civic agencies). 

In all the above cases, it should be emphasized that communicatir 
the company's equal employment policy is an important component of 
affirmative action, but it is only an initial step . Those employers 
with experience concur in their judgement that such announcements by ; 
themselves produce few minority group job applicants. As stated 
previously, an equal employment policy is only a statement of intent ; 
Until basic decisions are made to commit company resources to its j 

implementation. Until this is done, it is only an imaginary program j 
' ^^hich will yield — as experience clearly shows — imaginary results.] 
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What are the most effective techniques for communicating the equal 
employment opportun.ity policy? The answer to this will vary according 
to availability of means, size of company and, not of least importance, 
managerial ingenuity. Some of the techniques that have been used to 
good effect, often in combination, are: 

(1) Orientation sessions with managerial and supervisory 
personnel. These meetings can fulfill several purposes: (a) They 

convey the message that top management considers the policy to be of 
major importance and is unequivocal in its commitment; (b) they 
provide an opportunity for lower-echelon managers and supervisors to 
raise pertineint questions about operating procedures, thus avoiding 
ambiguity and uncertainty about responsibilities; (c) they offer an 
opportunity to determine specific implications of the general guide- 
lines typically established in policy formulations; (d) in companies 
of considerable size, they can provide assurance that information about 
the policy is uniformly disseminated in all units, and every supervisor 
is informed of his responsibilities under the program. 



(2) A statement to the work group by the supervisor. Some 
recommend this strategy on the assumption that the immediate super- 
visor is in the best position to anticipate and deal with workers' 
reactions., 

I 

(3) A letter signed by the president or a vice-president and 
sent to every employee. This has one advantage in that it expresses 

the commitment of the chief officer or other top executive. ^ 

(4) A letter to managerial and supervisory personnel with 
copies posted on bulletin boards. 

(5) Notices of the policy placed on bulletin boards only. 

(6) Inclusion of the policy statement in employee handbooks. 

(7) Statements in memoranda, following the usual channels of 
transmittcil. 



(8) Statement and discussion of the equal employment policy in 
supervisors' handbooks., 

(9) Articles regarding the policy (and particularly achievements) 
in company publications. 

(10) Special publications explaining the policy and the prograun's 
objectives. 

(11) Contacts through letters and individual visits by company 
representatives to outside agencies and groups to explain the company's 
policy and objectives. 
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Whatever methods are chosen to communicate the equal employment 
opportunity policy, past experiences suggest the following general ruJ 
The content of the communication should be forceful but forthright anc 
not convey an impression to present employees or others that the 
company is relaxing its standards of job qualification or performance. 



Administration of Nondiscrimination Employment Practices 



The administration of an affirmative action policy incorporates 
two interdependent but distinguishable dimensions^ On the one hand, 
there must be practices established which deal with specific com- 
ponents of the employment structure. On the other hand, the operating 
policy should be administratively organized and controlled in order tc 
assure continuity of effort as well as feedback of information about 
progress and suggested modifications. At this point attention is 
focused on the latter emphasis. 



How the administrative system for organizing and controlling 
affirmative action practices is established depends on several fac- 
tors. As the brief case descriptions given in Chapter IV imply 
(ante, p. ) the existing corporate structure tends to set limits to 
the administrative practices and gontrol procedures that are feasible. 
In some cases, administrative control is highly centralized, with 
little delegation of decision-making authority to operating units. 

In others, there is a strong tradition of decentralization and much 
delegation of administrative responsibility. The combined experiences 
of many employers suggest that affirmative action programs are most 
V . . . effective when they do not radically depart from established pro- 
cedures of administrative control. This suggests that no single blue- 
print can be developed which is applicable to all companies. 

. The preceding point should not be construed as implying that 
administrative innovation is unnecessary for the development of an 
effective equal employment opportunity program. It may well be the 
case, particularly in companies which have had implicit or explicit 
nondiscrimination policies for many years, that a key problem to be 
faced will be inertia within the present system of activities. But 
innovation does not necessarily mean upheaval. Working on the assiamp- 
tion that the adoption of an equal employment policy does require som< 
form of innovative activity, the following points may be instructive 
before moving on to more specific considerations of administrative 
controlo Administrative innovation may utilize one or another of the 
following modes for introducing change into the organization: 

(1) by establishing a new unit within the corporate structure, which 
is charged with primary responsibilities for implementing the new 
policy; (2) by interpolating new functions into existing corporate 
structure, thus improvising but not basically altering; and 
(3) by continuing with existing arrangements, under the assumption 
that no new inputs are necessary to bring about a desired state of 
affairs. 
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What are the arguments pro and con for each of the above three 
points? First of all, at a practical level it can be pointed out that 
the first pattern (establishing a new unit) is seldom found in com- 
panies that have developed equal employment opportunity policies. 

Only two instances of this were discovered in the present study, and 
in both cases the companies were of major size and had highly form- 
alized and complex administrative structures. Each company previously 
used this procedure to introduce new programs that represented a major 
policy commitment. It is important to note, however, that in neither 
case were the administrative responsibilities for the equal employment 
policy completely isolated within the new unit. Rather, the delegated 
responsibilities were in the direction of coordination, performance 
review, and information feedback to other operating units. 

Others have argued that the creation of new units, besides being 
costly and time-consuming, overestimates the innovative character of 
an equal employment opportvmity program. The rationale underlying 
this argument is that, while in the initial stages there may be "crash 
efforts" to get the program moving, the ultimate goal should be to 
incorporate equal employment objectives into general employment pro- 
cedures. Thus the creation of a new unit may give the impression that 
an equal employment program is distinct from the company's general 
practices. In addition, the argument is made that most phases of 
affirmative action must ultimately be carried out by operating units 
at all organizational levels, and disengaging control from these units 
may make it operationally inconclusive. 

More commonly found are administrative procedures of the second 
type (the interpolation of new functions into existing units) , although 
concrete examples extend across a wide range of possibilities. Some 
conditioning factors are company size, geographical concentration or 
dispersion of installations, and degree of formalization and complexity 
of administrative structure. Typically, responsibilities for program 
coordination and storage of information relevant to minority group 
employment are lodged within a particular unit, but operating assign- 
ments are widely spread throughout the organization. The unit may 
also act as a central point for dealing with problems that arise 
occasionally but not continually (e.g., grievance and discipline 
problems that cannot be easily handled at their points of origin) . 

Arguments favoving this type of administrative organization point 
to its flexibility. Resources are d^^finitely committed to an affirm- 
ative action program, but additional resources can be mobilized to 
meet needs and problems that often arise but are difficult to predict 
in advance. As relative emphases on program components shift over 
time (e.g., initial recruitment to training and upgrading), expertise 
relevant to specific issues can be brought to bear. 

The third alternative neither alters structure nor extends 
functions. The implicit assumptions are that existing arrangements 
are adequate, and a simple statement of policy can stimulate movement 
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toward implementation. But results may be disappointing ? and most 
employers have found this strategy to be unsatisfactory in providing 
tangible evidence of affirmative action. 






As noted previously, whichever general model is followed will 
depend partly on the company's capabilities as well as managerial 
style and level of commitment to affirmative action objectives. 

There are, however, several individual components of administration 
that must be considered under any circumstance, and these are treated 

below. 



Creating an Administrative Structure for A ffirmative Action 



The cumulative experiences of employers who have ^ formulated 
equal employment opportunity policies indicate that giving attention 
to the administration of affirmative action programs pays dividends in 
that it (1) clearly demonstrates management's commitment, (2) removes 
ambiguity about responsibilities. under the policy, and (3) goes far in 
assuring a coordinated company effort. 



In this section we shall discuss four important features of the 
administrative structure underlying affirmative action. We wish to 
emphasize again that no single pattern can be adopted without modif- 
ications which take into account unique company situations. To date, 
most of the pressures for affirmative action have been directed toward^ 
business firms of comparatively large size and, thus, much of our i 

current knowledge about equal employment opportunity policies is depend 
ent on reported experience of fairly large employers. Yet, demands 
for affirmative action are becoming more widespread and are affecting 
many companies with smaller, informal and less comple.x employment 

operations. 



At the general level, the preferred method of instituting 
affirmation action, as discussed in the precec^ing section, will par- 



tially dictate administrative needs. The extant of employer commiti^ 
.1 1 ■: 4 -.r -Pot- onrTflfri ncr in affirmative action are | 



and emp loyer capability for engaging in affirmative action are 
contingencies which condition the actual opera'jiing program. 



Assi gnment of administrative responsibility: — Earlier it was 
stated that affirmative action doesn't "just happen. It is the _ 
result of policy commitment, purposeful administrative practice and 
the assignment of administrative responsibility to carry through 
policy emplementation . 



The assignment of responsibilities for policy emplementation 
should be made, with the assurance that the implications^of the policy 
are knovm and understood at all operating levels. How this is best j 
accomplished depends upon several factors: (1) As noted ©^r le^, a ev 
large companies decided to create a new administrative unit to 
coordinate and oversee affirmative action practices. Others bave cho, 
to extend the functions of already existing units to include admin- 
istrative responsibilities to carry through the equal employment 
opportunity policy. Our evidence indicates that, for the most part, | 
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companies using the second pattern, the responsibility is typically 
I located within the personnel, industrial relations, or employee rel- 

I ations department, with the reporting system extending upwards to at 

I least the vice-presidential le.al. It is true that some employers 
prefer not to program any assignments of personnel, but to allow the 
policy to act as its own stimulus. Our observations disclose that 
the ratio of success is lowest when this last alternative is chosen. 
In any event, the policy decision regarding equal employment oppor- 
I tunity should incorporate some guidelines concerning its administr- 
I ation. (2) Company size is also a variable which cannot be ignored, 
j Generally speaking, larger companies have more complex administrative 
I structures, and, while this may afford opportunities for more defin- 
j itive programming of responsibilities, it~ also may mandate a more 
I formal statement of objectives. This may be particularly true in the 

I case of corporations which have central offices and local install- 

ations geographically dispersed. How the policy, as formulated at 
corporate headquarters, becomes translated into action at the local, 
or operating level depends upon the degree of equivalence in policy 
interpretation between company officials at both ends. Assigning 
definite responsibilities for coordinating and clarifying policy ob- 
jectives can provide insurance against misinterpretation and delays 
in action. 



Smaller companies with simpler and more informal administrative 
structures have some advantages in that administrative offices are 
usually more consolidated, and lines of communication are shorter. 
But there are possible pitfalls. The simpler and more informal 
pattern m.ay lead to an unwarranted assumption that objectives and 
responsibilities are more clearly understood than they actually are. 
This is a danger to be guarded against. 

(3) Although certain practices relating to affirmative action 
(e.g., coordination, performance review) may be centralized within 
a particular company unit, it is necessary for all managers and 
supervisors to share responsibilities for policy implementation. In 
most companies, a division of operating responsibilities will be 
clearly indicated. For example, line departments may be much closer 
to points of hiring and upgrading, while personnel or industrial 
relations officials may have greater expertise in recruitment. In 
one sense this is another way of saying that success necessitates 
the incorporation of affirmative action practices into the general 
employment structure, even in those instances where a unit is newly 
created to oversee the equal employment opportunity policy. 
Assignment of responsibi lities and coordination of efforts are the 
keynotes . 



Allocating i3sources for affirmative action ; To be effective, an 
equal employment policy demands an allocation of company resources 
for its implementation. Many eimployers can testify that the simple 
statement of an equal employment policy is a sterile gesture which 
may lead to little, if any, results. Any or all of the following 
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activities may be necessary: (1) The establishment of contacts with 

new sources of recruitment; (2) a review of current minority group 
employees, with a view to upgrading where possible; (3) the careful 
cultivation of community sentiments; (4) the review and possible mod-- 
ification of selection and testing procedures; (5) a re-examination 
of company-sponsored social activities; and (6) the desegregation of | 
company facilities. None of these are accomplished without the in- j 
vestment of time, staff and resources. 1 



Establishing a system for control and audit — What are the 
specific aspects of the administrative arrangements that need to be 
established for policy implementation. Many a well-intentioned 
employer has been disappointed by the meager results of affirmative 
action *in his company. Besides the patterning of administrative 
responsibilities and the provision of resources, there must also be 
processes of control and auditing as inventories of progress. Of 
course, this is more easily said than done. A review of the three 
case examples discussed in Chapter IV clearly illustrates that 
existing corporate structure will place limits upon the control and 
auditing pattern followed. 



In some cases, control can be very direct, although informal. 
This is best demonstrated by companies in which administrative control 
is not highly formalized and policy decisions by executive fiat are 
the rule rather than the exception. In companies with highly form- 
alized, bureaucratic structures, control may be less direct but none-: 
theless effective. In companies which have highly decentralized 
patterns of administration, with great autonomy lodged in operating 
management, effective control, whether direct or indirect, is 
difficult to achieve. In this case, except for internal modification 
of employment structure or the presence of pressures applied directly^ 
%o operating units, a control and audit system will be virtually im- j 
possibae to develop. I 

In the present study, we found many concrete illustrations of 
policy control, extending from highly formalized paper systems to 
the very informal (e.g., personal visits or telephone calls to local ] 
managers or department heads) ; from the very coercive to the gently ^ 
persuasive. But whether formal or informal, direct or indirect, in i 
all companies which demonstrated some degree of effectiveness in 
affirmative action, identifiable patterns of control and auditing 
procedures were in evidence. In these companies, no assumptions i 
were made that affirmative action practices would be self-starting. 

Evaluating the effectiveness of affirmative action practices — i 
Effectiveness in affirmative action can be measured by employment 
statistics which are useful indicators of progress or lack of progresi 
Every company included in the present study utilized some statistical 
reporting system of employment data. Most of the companies were 
reporting these data either as government contractors, as members of : 
Plans for Progress, or on request from a local or state agency. It 
can be taken as axiomatic that a program of affirmative action must 1 
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include a periodic inventory of employees by race. In large cor- j 

porations, the reporting system may be quite formal with field 
reports submitted on a scheduled basis. In smaller firms, procedures 
may be less formal, even to the extent of reliance on personal ob- 
servation by key officials. In any event, some systematic collection I 

of employment data must be instituted as a check on progress. These j 

data should contain, where possible, employment statistics by 
occupational level and data on promotion and upgrading. | 




While there is little question of the need for employment 
statistics as baseline data, the more important question concerns the 
use to which these data are put. If, as is true in some cases, 
operating units send reports up the line to a staff office which acts 
only to store and/or transmit the data to an outside agency', use of 
reports as self corrective tools is virtually nil. Experience has 
shown that reports can be used to good effect within the company, pro- 
vided that the company's commitment to equal employment opportunity 
is firm and an administrative pattern for policy implementation has 
been established. Some of the functions fulfilled by audit systems 
are: (1) to provide for feedback of information to reporting units 

and to provide such units with a survey analysis of progress or lack 
of progress; (2) to provide a basis for further discussion about the 
policy with a view to finding out what has produced results and what 
has not; and (3) to provide suggestions for additional work at weak 
points (e.g., a step-up in recruitment efforts). 

Admittedly, record keeping is a chore, and one which many would 
prefer to avoid. Nonetheless, apart from some periodic inventory of 
employment, there is virtually no way to guage the current situation 
or measure progress. In the preceding discussion, continuity of 
effort was emphasized as a key feature of affirmative action. The 
accumulation and feedback of information about minority group employ- 
ment is a basic requisite for this process. 



Affirmative Action and the Employment Structure 

The preceding discussion has emphasized the need for effective 
administrative control and direction of affirmative action practices. 
In this section several components of the employment structure are 
examined for their relationship to equal employment opportunities. 
Major emphasis is placed on recruitment procedures. The discussion 
proceeds on the assumption that affirmative action may require the 
addition of new employment practices, the extension or modification 
of others, or even the elimination of some. 

Recruitment 

Recruitment is widely regarded as the most important component 
of affirmative action. An active recruitment effort generally in- 
volves two major approaches; (1) A re-examination of current 
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recruiting practices to see if they are inadvertently discriminatory 
against minority group job applicants; (2) the establishment of 
contacts with new sources of manpower supply, particularly within 
the minority group community. Each of these is discussed below, from 
the standpoint of some specific strategies and techniques which 
employers have found effective. 



(1) Current patterns of recruitment may be directly or indirectly^ 
discriminatory. This can occur, for example, when a company has come 
to depend heavily upon referrals from present employees. If the 
current work force is largely or completely composed of white employ- 
ees, continued reliance on the personal referrals can perpetuate the 
exclusion of minority group members. Even in cases where minority 
group members are already employed by the company, if they are con- 
centrated in unskilled, jobs, personal referrals will generally pro- 
duce few qualified minority group applicants for higher skilled jobs. 



(2) Typically, companies come to rely on a few outside agencies 
for referral of applicants. In many cases these are private and 
public employment agencies which, in the past, may not have been pro- 
ductive sources for minority group referrals. This does not imply 
that they cannot be, and each sould be clearly advised of the company* 
equal employment policy and affirmative action objectives. 



(3) Contacts must also be established with special sources of 
recruitment which can assist in supplying referrals of minority group 
job applicants. In the early stages of an affirmative action program, 
it is advisable to place considerable emphasis on the cultivation of 
such contacts. How extensive these efforts should, or can, be is 
affected by a number of company conditions: (1) The manpower needs 

of the company, particularly with reference to the skill levels for 
which recruits are sought, will partially determine the character of 
the recruiting program. Larger companies are increasingly placing 
greater emphasis on finding Negroes with professional and technical 
skills. This is commendable, but the search for individuals quali- 
fied for lesser skilled entry level jobs should not be neglected. 

Nor should the possibility of upgrading present Negro employees be 
overlooked. (2) Special recruitment efforts will also be affected by 
the network of professional leaders and civic agencies available with- 
in the local minority group community. (3) The resources that can be 
allocated to special recruiting activities will vary from company to 
company. Larger companies have some overall advantage in that cor- 
porate staff and local staff can coordinate their efforts, thus 
making the "talent search" national, regional, and/or local. 



Special recruiting procedures for affirmative action can incor- 
porate a v;ide range of types, extending from the very indirect and 
impersonal to the very direct and personal. Some examples of indired 
and impersonal procedures include: (1) The addition of an "Equal 
Opportunity Employer" slogan to advertisements in newspapers and othe: 
public media; (2) sponsorship of employment advertisements in journal! 
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or other publications catering to Negro or other minority group 
subscribers; and (3) the dissemination of information about the com- 
pany*s policy via company publications or trade journals. Many 
employers who have operated affirmative action programs feel that 
these techniques are useful and necessary, but effective only when 
used to complement more direct and personal contacts. 

More direct or personal contacts are those which link the com- 
pany to individuals and associations that are in touch with potential 
job applicants. There are many examples of these. (1) Some companies 
encourage tiieir executives to serve on commissions, special committees, 
and boards of agencies that deal with minority group problems. Such 
civic activities have value, although they are no substitute for 
direct recruiting. (2) Some companies engage in the sponsorship or 

I co-sponsorship of community programs and activities that are directly 

linked to the recruitment of minority group workers. These programs 
may be short- or long-range in perspective. Examples of the latter 
include; participation in high school "career day" programs; conduct- 
ing students, teachers, and counselors on tours of company facilities; 
participation in work experience programs after school hours; and par- 
ticipation in job orientation and placement programs conducted by 
such agencies as the Urban League. (3) Requests for referrals from 
minority group organizations, such as Negro civic agencies and 
churches, or from minority group community leaders. Experienced 
employers recommend that the company's manpower needs and its selection 
standards be fully clarified to the individuals and organizations 
approached. Neglecting this may cause enibarrassment and possibly 
antagonism. It should also be recognized that such persons and organ- 
izations are usually besieged with requests for referrals from employ- 
ers. Singular reliance on this type of contact may prove disappoint- 
ing. (4) Requests for referrals from vocational and educational 
guidance agencies may prove valuable, particularly with respect to 
agencies which have significant numbers of minority group clients. 

(5) Recruitment at high schools, training schools and colleges which 
have significant numbers of minority group members in the student body 
is a fairly standard strategy. Most experienced employers recommend 
working directly with placement officers in order to acquaint them with 
the firm's employment needs. 

Other Components of Employment Structure and Affirmative Action 
For employers who in the past have employed few or no minority 
group workers, recruitment is the sine qua non of affirmative action. 
Certainly, our most complete information about equal employment 
opportunity practices concerns recruitment strategies and techniques 
for increasing minority group employment. It is probable that most 
employers enjoy greater latitude for innovation and experimentation in 
matters of recruitment than in any other aspect of the employment 
process. But establishing an equal employment policy must not end 
with recruitment. To be effective, affirmative action must pervade 
the company's entire employment structure. 
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In this section other components of the company's employment 
procedures which affect and are affected by affirmative action prac- 
tices will be treated. The discussion will be brief, and confined to 
major issues and questions that must be faced. Several points which 
could have been included here have been thoroughly discussed in 
earlier chapters, and those paths will not be retrod. 



J 



In the current study, employers generally concurred that affirm- 
ative action which deviates from established employment standards is 
self-defeating. The generally accepted principle seems to be that 
all phases of employment should be administered equitably, with 
individuals judged only by criteria that are job-related. In sum, 
this is the meaning assigned to the term, equal employment opportunity 
But the actucil working out of the principle depends on the word, 
"equitably" — how it is defined euid put into practice. What are some 
of tne issues involved in assuring that all phases of employment are 
administered equitably? 






There is considerable variation among companies as to the 
specific procedures used in accepting or rejecting job applicants. 
Many companies use combinations of personal interviews, aptitude and 
personality tests, records of past employment experiences, and per- 
sonal references. Others rely mainly on the personal interview, 
typically informal in nature, with the evaluation of qualifications 
depending heavily on subjective impressions. 






Whether formal or informal, complex or simple, selection pro- 
cedures incorporate a series of reference points that are used in 
making decisions to accept or reject job applicants. Frequently, the 
specific techniques are products of tradition or convenience, and few 
attempts have been made to validate results as predictors of perfor- 
mance on the job. This is particularly true when tests are used which 
have been standardized on national samples. The important criterion | 
for any technique is whether it is a valid predictor of job 
performance in the local situation. 



The basic purpose of selection standards is objectivity in 
©valuation of qualifications and elimination of considerations that 
are unrelated to job perfomance. A new look at selection and test- 
ing procedures is an important component of affirmative action. This 
should include: (1) Frequent re-examination of testing procedures; 

(2) an appraisal of employment prerequisites to see if the standards 
are realistic and necessary; and, (3) a check on those who make hirin 
decisions to make certain that all applicants are equitably considerec 



Few of the respondents in the present study considered job 
placement to be a major issue in minority group employment. Some did 
admit, however, to the exercise of caution when the "first" Negro was 
placed on the job, assuming that a successful pilot experience con- 
tributed to later favorable results. More frequently, the contention 
was made that management's firmness and determination to see that the 
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equal employment policy was actively pursued proved to be the most 
important ingredient of success. Available evidence suggests that 
anticipations of employee resistance to the policy tend to be ex- 
aggerated, and weaknesses in the affirmative action program occur 
when management equivocates in its policy commitment or is admin- 
istratively incapable of demanding compliance at operating levels. 

Promotion and upgrading are important features of affirmative 
action practices. However, it is true that a company's capability 
in providing opportunities to minority group employees for promo- 
tion or upgrading may be limited by several conditions. Turnover 
rates may be low within a company, and, thus, few job openings will 
occur. In addition, procedures for promotion and upgrading may be 
partially determined by company-union contract agreements, partic- 
ularly in cases where lines of progression and seniority rights in 
job bidding are rigidly determined. Some companies, however, are 
not so restricted and can be more flexible with respect to promo- 
tion and upgrading opportunities. No single pattern for affirmative 
action can be recommended, but the following techniques are some 
which have been used to provide greater opportunities for minority 
group employees; (1) Some companies have instituted reviews of the 
personnel files of current minority group employees to see if some 
may qualify as candidates for higher level jobs. This has proved to 
be particularly effective in cases where, because of local tradition, 
individuals may have been reticent to come forward on their own. 

(2) A re-examination of the seniority system and lines of job pro- 
gression may disclose that minority group employees are "frozen" in 
certain departments and excluded from equitable consideration for 
promotion and upgrading. (3) In companies where promotion procedures 
are not formally prescribed, policies and practices should be per- 
iodically reviewed and audited to insure impartiality. 

Opportunities for training are important features of affirmative 
action, in that training is often a requisite for job mobility. 

Much training in American industry is of an informal, on-the-job type, 
although two other types are frequently found — tuition-relief pro- 
grams for employees who attend classes at some outside training in- 
stallation, and apprenticeship training programs which are usually 
associated with preparation for entry into the skilled crafts. 
Affirmative action with respect to training opportunities should be 
twofold; (1) The equal employment policy should be administratively 
controlled so that qualified minority group employees are included in 
training programs. (2) Minority group employees should be actively 
encouraged to increase their skills and job potential through par- 
ticipation in available training and educational programs. The latter 
may necessitate counseling efforts expressly undertaken for this 
purpose. 

Needless to say, the existence of segregated company facilities 
or company sponsorship of segregated social activities for employees 
gives the lie to any policy pronouncements. The experiences of many 
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employers who have faced one or the other, or both of these prob- 
lems, suggest that they are practices vrhich are best eliminated with 
as little fanfare as possible « 



In this section no attempt has been made to cover the gamut of 
possibilities and problems of affirmative action. Many suggestions 
can be gleaned from discussions in previous chapters. These points 
are clear, however; (1) Affirmative action touches upon all phases 
of employment within a company. Although recruiting processes are 
key features of affirmative action, the equal employment opportunity 
policy should be defined as covering all components of the employ- 
ment structure. (2) Specific techniques of affirmative action will 
be effective only insofar as they are backed up and coordinated 
through a clear assignment of administrative responsibilities and 
program-auditing procedures. Inertia is, typically, the greatest 
obstacle to affirmative action. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

RESEARCH AND POLICY II4PLICATIONS OP THE STUDY 



Equal employment opportunities for Negroes is a subject 
that is beset both by complexity and by emotions. Any state- 
ment on the subject is bound to be challenged by any, or all, 
of the following interested parties: corporate decision-makers; 
union leaders; civil rights leaders; government policy-makers; 
or rank-and-file Negro and white workers. Nevertheless, it 
would be fitting to conclude with some thoughts on the devel- 
opment of equal employment opportunities for Negro workers. 

It must be reasserted at the beginning of this discussion 
that this study was not an attempt to exhaustively survey the 
problems of equal employment opportunities for Negro workers 
in the country. The following remarks shall necessarily be 
circumscribed by the observations and insights gathered from 
a very select group of companies, their unions, and their white 
and Negro workers. The purpose was to uncover some of the 
basics that perpetuated or reduced discrimination against 
Negroes in twenty companies — not to discover the "cause” of 
all employment inequality that Negroes experience. Such re- 
marks must necessarily involve suggestions and recommendations 
for social policy in this field, as well as suggestions for 
further research. 



POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

One of the key problems in implementing an equal employ- 
ment opportunity program is to find a suitable basis for an 
intensive effort by management. This study suggests that this 
effort, if it does come, will be within the fram ework of exist— 
ing company employment practices o In a free enterprise system, 
the expectation is that voluntary action will suffice to equal- 
ize opportunities but the experience in the 1960 's has shown 
that such action must be complemented with persuasive forces 
from the outside to result in extensive change. Contract 
compliance machinery, for example, has now been in evidence 
for some time and has made a valuable contribution in develop- 
ing effective equal employment opportunity practices in many 
companies . 

In a brpad sense, the equalizing of employment opportun- 
ities for Negroes requires the concerted and cooperative actions 
of a number of institutions in our society: business, labor, 
government and education. It is within this framework that the 
following specific policy recommendations are made. 
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Implications of the Study 



The observations on the twenty companies in the preceding 
pages suggest a number of practices that might facilitate the 
recruitment, hiring and upgrading of Negroes in American indus~ 
try. Six of these practices deserve to be emphasized: 

yhe principle of "outreach ". It is clear that the 
recruitment of Negro workers, particularly those with skill, 
require some degree of "outreach". Negro workers do not res- 
pond automatically when the hiring sign is out. Most compan- 
ies in this study found it necessary to go to the Negro neigh- 
borhood, to the Negro school, or to the Negro church to recruit. 
However crude these attempts were, recruitment was facilitated 
by such activities. 

The spatial and social ghettoization of the Negro makes 
it difficult for the company to gain direct access to the 
Negro worker through normal channels of recruitment. Success- 
ful recruitment requires the building of links between indus- 
try and the Negro community - its citizens and institutions. 

In early recruitment, the company must establish some roots in 
the Negro' community. In some cases, there may be a company 
field office, more frequently there is systematic support for 
Negro agencies and organizations (e.g. the Urban League). The 
principle of "outreach" suggests, then, not only company re- 
cruiting in the Negro community but the sustained support of 
Negro organizations and structures that attempt to ameliorate 
Negro work problems. 

But not only must "outreach" be practiced by the company, 
the principle must be adopted by all agencies, public and pri- 
vate, that are involved in the manpower process. The state 
employment service; the vocational school; job clinics - these 
do little good if they are not physically and psychologically 
based in the Negro community. The detached worker from the 
social work agency who makes himself at home with the gang on 
the street should have a parallel in the manpower agencies if 
their pre-vocational services are to have any effect. 

(2) The need for job development . The observations of 
the minority group practices in these companies suggest that 
special efforts must be made to fit Negro workers into the 
work force of a company. Special efforts may be minimal for 
skilled workers but in the case of nonskilled workers, the 
company and community agencies must engage in special job 
development. This may involve either (a) providing the wor- 
ker with special job preparation - before employment or dur- 
ing employment - or (b) changing the work requirements to 
make the Negro eligible for employment. In both cases more 
than simple job placement is required. There may be the need 
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to provide the worker with special social skills for the job, 
or a more satisfactory transportation arrangement, or special 
tools and medical treatment. Extensive follow-up service? 
(psychological, medical or vocational) may be required for an 
extensive period after he enters the job situation. In any 
case, there is a continuous need to sift and examine the de- 
mands of the job and the worker's needs in adopting to them. 

It is a serious mistake to feel that the job is complete when 
the Negro is recruited and hired. Usually, much remains to be 
done during the period of employment. 

(3) The need for job creation . The equalizing of oppor- 
tunities may demand a total review of the employment structure 
and the creation of new jobs. Employers in this study fre- 
quently found that when Negro workers could npt qualify for 
job openings, some amelioration was possible by creating new 
jobs in which the worker could perform productively and en- 
large his skills to qualify for a "regular" job. This strat- 
egy usually helped both employer cuid worker; the former by 
filling a portion of his manpower needs and the latter by pro- 
viding work experience in a setting where job promotion or 
enlargement was possible. 

( 4 ) The need to review testing and interviewing proced - 
ures . Frequently, discrimination is unintentional , resulting 
from the perpetuation of traditional or outdated interviewing 
or testing procedures that eliminate many job applicants from 
consideration. It was a frequent experience that a reexcunin- 
ation of these practices and particularly thei^: rple in place- 
ment and promotion opportunities resulted in modification of 
job entry requirements. 

(5) The need to establish special procedures in upgrading 
or promotions . Only a small mamber of the companies had estab- 
lished s^pecial aids in upgrading or promotions; and these were 
companies in high grov^th industries (electronics, heavy manu- 
facturing) . Two essential elements were present in these cases: 
(a) systematic review of worker job histories and (b) special 
counselling programs to advise workers of new job openings or 
chances for advancement. 

(6) The need for job rotation to increase opportunities 
for informal learning on the job. It was obvious from this 
study that Negroes are seriously disadvantaged in informal work 
learning opportunities. The Negro may be locked into a job 
because he has had no access to informal learning situations 
that pave the way for job mobility. The employer must develop 
mechanisms either through collective bargaining or changes in 
employment policy to insure rotation of jobs and equal access 
to informal learning. 
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Specific Policy Recommendations 

(1) There must be a continued monitoring of progress in 
company equal employment practices by outside agencies which 
have statutory powers to inspect personnel records and employ- 
ment practices and to effect changed Experience with such 
monitoring systems suggests that they perfom at least three 
important functions. First, they are a stimulus for personnel 
changes to avoid contract cancellation or legal action. Second, 
the monitoring records become source material for the company 
to examine and analyze its own practices, frequently initiat- 
ing change in the name of increased efficiency of manpower 
policy. Finally, the records may act to locate and substantiate 
inadequacies in minority group manpower and stimulate remedial 
action (e.g. retraining) . 

(2) There should be a national research or demonstration 
program designed to support experiments with personnel prac- 
tices in minority group employment . Such a program might be 
funded cooperatively by government, industry, private found- 
ations and labor. Only a small number of companies at this 
time have access to the meagre information on company prac- 
tices that work in employing the Negro in American industry. 

Such a program would be the source of new insight into the 
problem which could be transferred into application techniques. 

A program of this kind could also codify and disseminate the 
extensive knowledge on integration gleaned from the experiences 
of the anriied services and federal agencies where there is a 
long and successful prototype of integration experience to 
follow. 
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(3) There should be a program of subsidies developed 
cooperatively between the federal government, and business to 
support changes in company employment structures^ The devel- 
opment of a comprehensive equal employment opportunity pro- 
gram encompassing a wide range of employment practices is apt 
to be costly in terms of the resources — financial and per- 
sonnel — that must be assigned to it. Faced with this 
"calculus of organization," resistance will frequently develop 
to sweeping changes, especially in the local plant, if such 
changes are detrimental to the cost structure. Although many 
managerial people have moral convictions in line with equality 
in employment, their commitment, both ideological and self- 
interest, to operate a viable, profitable establishment, acts 
as a barrier. Experimentation with testing, new ways of re- 
cruiting, and development of adequate control systems — all 
of these are necessary to a sound equal employment opportunity 
program but are costly in time, talent and money. Faced with 
this problem, there is a tendency to develop a program that 
is within the cost structure of the fim, and the result is 
frequently inadequate. 
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One answer to this problem is a suiisidy program for hir- 
ing and tr,aining of Negro workers. The Manpower Development 
and Training. Act has On-the-Job Training provisions for train- 
ing and it might be sufficient to enlarge these provisions; 
but beyond this there is a need to create a "Marshall Plan" 
to growing industries to provide an incentive for the recruit- 
ment and hiring of employees who may not be as productive or 
as well prepared as other employees. There are precedents for 
this; the cost-plus contracts of World War II and the Post 
World War II Q.I. Bill. Such subsidies might overcome manage- 
ment resistance to the employment of less qualified iob appli- 
cants. 



Such a subsidy, program should be conceived in its broadest f 
sense. Special counseling programs to guide and encourage job ? 
mobility for. Negroes would be supported by such a subsidy, as 
well as cooperative activities between the school and the firm. 

For example, -the- firm might be subsidized to hold special demon- ' 
stration programs for minority group applicants to inform them 
of the job structure, and work opportunities within the company. 

The firm should be encouraged to design an equal employment 
opportunity plan that' is adequate, to assess its cost and then 
to seek support for its application. It is only in this frame- I 
work of subsidy that sufficient experimentation and innovation 
can occur to open new employment vistas for Kcgroes. 



.. (4). There -should: be a greater util ization of government j 

. training and maihtenancer facilities to train underskilled Negro 
youth . X)ne of the main problems in equalizing opportunities 
1 . is . the skill barrier-. Negro youth are relatively less prepared 

j than whites for rewarding mechanical work. Training opportun- | 

i ities outside the craft union apprenticeship system are poor 

i and cannot narrow the gap. However, the federal government ^ 

! supervises extensive work training centers (army depots, ship- | 

yards) where such youth could be trained either on-the-job or ^ 

J after working hours. Such craft training would result in jobs j 

in the public employment sector, if not in union-controlled j 

employment. I 



* (5) There should be an extension o f the compliance review j 

concept to craft unions and other institutional structures in- 
volved in controlling the flow of manpower into the labor market , I 
j There is a need to audit pre-occupational opportunities as well 

\ as employment opportunities. In many cases these organizations j 

are the recipients ' of government aid programs which provide 
^ leverage, as well as the threat of publicity from unfavorable 

• legal action; : I 

^ , • (6) There should be an extension of on-the-job training 

Opportunities, as developed in the Manpower Development and 
Training Act .< Serious consideration must be given to increas 
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ing these opportunities in interested companies with particular 
emphasis on the use of Negro manpower. Serious study should 
be given to the conditions which have acted as barriers to the 
development of this kind of training. It is a subject on 
which management currently has much misinformation and reluc- 
tance. It might be worthwhile to consider changes in current 
On-the-Job Training philosophy and provisions to make them 
more appealing to management. 

(7) More data should be required in compliance review 
forms on employment practices (e.g. use of tests) and such 
data should be made availcJale to local agencies as a basiT 
for developing affirmative action in loca l comp aiilei. One of 
the basic problems in interagency operations hai^een the 
necessity of local agencies to "find their own information" 
to press affirmative actions. Since the data are collected 
regularly on the federal level, this involves needless dup- 
lication. Specific policies and administrative procedures 
must be initiated to increase the liaison between federal and 
local agencies dealing with the same companies'. Such an ex- 
change of information would undoubtedly increase surveillance 
of small companies which are not adequately covered by federal 
agencies at the present time and so remain "invisible" in their 
minority group practices. 

(8) There should be some rel axation of the prohibition 
against reporting race data in the pre-occupational period; the 
inability to obtain such data and the legal norms enforcing it 
prevent ^v effort to check the progr ess of minority group 
members in the job world. Inability to obtain such data from 
integrated schools^ for excunple, lessen the possibilities of 
determining the effectiveness of this kind of education for 
equalizing job opportunities. 

(9) More attention should be given in national manpower 
policy to the development of multi -agency programs, combining 
employment training with. community and emotional reh^ilita- 
tion In equalizing opportunities . One should recognize that 
lack of skill is only one consideration denying equal employ- 
ment opportunities to the Negro. Frequently, his inability 

to meet health standards or gain access to adequate transport- 
ation may be equally serious drawbacks. More attention should 
be given to this type of preparation for the job world. 

(10) Serious research and consideration should be given 
to the prospects of subprofessional employment in industry for 
Negro youth, utilizing some of t he concepts and theories from 
experiences in the public sectoF ii We are implying that certain 
jobs can be created from a redivision of labor in which Negroes 
with limited skills could be employed. Thus, the draftsman 
may do his job more efficiently with an attendant draftsman. 
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The logic is that such employment would be part of a learning 
and employment situation in which job mobility would become 
possible. 



(11) More attention should be given to the use of the 
small business firm as a possible vehicle for the employment 
and/or training of minority group members. Little attention 
has been given to the role of small business firms in minority 
group employment. The aggregate employment potential of these 
firms is quite sizable. Three points should be noted. First, 
few of these firms are linked to regional or national minor- 
ity group employment programs, excluded by the economics of 
their operation. Consequently, there is an inadequate infor- 
mation flow to them on company practices in equal employment 
opportunities. The information flow should be increased to 
involve them in equal employment efforts. It may well be that 
one solution is to expand the activities of regional EEOC 
offices from the single function of investigation to include 
information dissemination in small companies. 









Second, few small business Organizations successfully 
recruit and hire Negroes. Frequently, this is not the result 
of discrimination, but rather, that trained and skilled 
Negroes prefer the larger companies. It is possible that 
Negro applicants who are rejected for interview or test rear^ | 
sons in a large company might fill the manpower needs of the 
small company since (a) standards are usually lower and 
(b) there is less rigidity in employment criteria. 



Finally, some of the small firms would make excellent 
training situations outside of the union apprentice system. 

For example, the tool -and-die shpp historically was the 
training ground for learners in the trades, but finally ended 
training activities when "graduates" repeatedly quit the small 
shop to work in the large companies. It might be possible to 
renew this system for minority group menabers if some provision!^ 
could be made for a fixed period of guaranteed service in the 
shop . 



Needless to say, these suggestions are aimed at revision 
of the opportunity structure for the Negro. This must be the 
guiding principle in minority group employment. 



RESEARCH RECOMMENDATIONS 



The research recommendations incorporate the insights 
gained in the present study, as well as the author’s growing 
acquaintance with the research needs in the field. There are 
eight specific recommendations which will be discussed in ordef 
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of priority. 
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(1) A central fa.cility should be established either under univer- 
sity, foundation or govemiment sponsorship to function as a clearing 
house for equal enplqynient studies in ooirpanies and coitinunities. Such 
a facility should be something more than symbolic, it should be a 
functioning organization designed to fulfill three purposes. First, it 
should record past, present and anticipated studies of coipanies; 
giving information on sponsorship, time budget and instruments used. 

It should also track state and federal coirpliance reviews, as well as 
state fair employment investigations. One of the most vexing problems 
in this study — and in similar studies — is the confusion and loss 
of respondent rapport engendered by the simultaneous conduct of studies 
on equal employment by a nuiriber of researchers with the same carpanies. 
Equal employment research is gaining giBater support and interest. 

The companies that will cooperate form a select circle. The end result 
is that iBsearchers frequently are on each other's heels in contacting 
the same organizations for intervia^^s. The research problems investi- 
gated tend to overlap and the same questions are frequently asked of 
the same iBspondents. Added to this is the possibility that the same 
respondent may have answered the same questions and sipplied the same 
data to a variety of agencies with quasi-legal or legal jurisdiction. 

This multiplicity of efforts frequently undermines the effectiveness of 
the iBspondent interview. Seme control of the research traffic is 
necessairy. Second, such a facility should store landmark data to provide 
the researcher with inference points for his research. All too 
frequently the interviews at the same company at an earlier period by 
another researcher are inaccessible, making it difficult to view the 
research in any historical depth. Recognizing the legal ri^ts 
protecting government cotpliance data, it should still be feasible to 
make consider^le data from pi±>lic and private sources available. 

Finally, there should be the dissemination of information from research 
reports to a wide audience in clear and concise language familiar to 
the layman. This last goal is not adequately filled by any resource at 
present. 

(2) The study of equal employment practices in companies should 
not be undertaken without sufficient assurance that data on minority 
group profiles and employment structure will be availcible. Anecdotal 
data on equal employment practices have limited value and such data 
cannot be a substitute for information on structural characteristics 
(e.g. premotion rates, testing score distributions or training 
participation rates) . Such data is hard to obtain in the aggregate 
for industry and certainly is very difficult to chtain for a single 
oenpany by university or private researchers. The absence of such 
data makes equal employment assessment studies difficult, if not 
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impossible. Some consideration must be given to this problem 
be fore undertaking such research. 

(3) Related to the previous point, equal employment re- 
search in companies must be directed toward the evaluation of 
specific company practices and techniques that comprise affirm?^ 
ative action. A sufficient body of information had already 
been inventoried on problems and practices within a company 
context but little attention has been paid to the funding of 
evaluation research to determine the relative effectiveness of 
a given practice or technique in equalizing opportunities. 

Any of the following questions would be good subject for eval- 
uation research. What is the effectiveness of different 
recruitment appeals in the Negro community? What is the eff- 
icacy of various test inventories in predicting the perform- 
ance of Negroes in the work situations? To what extent do 
various forms of training sponsored by the company reduce the 
handicaps of the Negro worker? How do different forms of 
nanagement-to-worker communication affect the level of infor"» 
mation about equal employment policy among the workers? What 
differences in effectiveness are there between the same tech- 
niques used in a number of different studies. 

There is a particular need for research in selection 
techniques and evaluation of these techniques. The whole 
selection process for workers in industry — Negro and white — 
leaves many unanswered questions. Testing is only a small 
part of the total selection process; yet little research exists 
on the evaluation of interviews and personal background invest-' 
igations as factors in selection decisions. 

(4) There is a need to fund experimental and demon- 
stration research into new untried practices that may be in- 
fluential in equalizing opportunities. Of particular impor- 
tance is the initiation of research into hiring, suspending 
traditional criteria of selection. A number of workers might 
be placed who had unsatisfactory scores and an attempt made 
to compare their work performance with hirees who have 
successfully passed the tests. Some attempt might also be 
made to see how innovative program-learning techniques might 
be used to increase the skill potential of under-trained 
workers. 
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(5) The perspective on equal employment research should ^ 

shift from an emphasis on studies of company practices to a ^ 

concern with studies of Negro workers and their experiences with ■ 
equal employment practices of companies. It should be recog;- 
nized that the attitudes and values of white and Negro workers ^ 
may be active ingredients that modify the intent of the best | 

set of company practices. We need to know more about them. 

It is also in the work experiences of the Negro and white that j 
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we have the best evidence that practices intended to modify 
behavior are efficacious. We must know more ebput sthe Negro 
worker in the labor market, how his job .aspirations are shaped 
in the work situation and what his job problems are as he 
views them. 

(6) We need research on effectiveness criteria of equal 
employment programs. How do we measure success or failure? 

How do these criteria differ by size of company, industry and 
location. What alternate criteria might be suggested as 
guidelines? 
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(7) Research is needed that goes beyond the concerns of 
the Negro in the company context. Many of the Negro's reactions 
on the job are shaped by events, conditions and experiences 
that antedated the job situation. Three kinds of studies would 
be useful to fill this knowledge gap. First, some intensive 
pi^ofiles of the educational and social experiences of the 
Negro worker predating his entrance into the world of work 
would be important. Such studies should collect data on struc- 
tural barriers to job preparations as well as the attitudes 
that emerge therefrom. Second, we need some studies of comm- 
unity structure and processes as determinants of pre-vocational 
preparation ppportunities for workers. Communities differ in 
the allocatibn of services to minority groups, as well as the 
availability of employment aids (e.g. private non-segregated 
training facilities) . These patterns would give us new in- 
sights into the services (supplementary, compensatory or reme- 
dial) needed by Negro workers before opportunities ,can truly 
be equalized. 



(8) We have reached a stage in equal employment research 
where we must avail ourselves of new research perspectives as 
well as methods. We should initiate more comparative research, 
possibly using federal compliance data to analyze discrimin- 
ation patterns by employment structure, industry and community. 
It would also be useful to compare the rate of development of 
equal employment practices over time among comparable groups 
of companies. The students of organizational analysis have 
developed numerous theories and tools to study both of these 
problems; and certainly such perspectives could considerably 
increase an understanding of the application of equal employ- 
ment practices. The study of equal employment opportunities 
in a company setting is largely a study of organizations and 
how they operate. The failure to utilize organizational theory 
to analyze these problems has left many questions unanswered in 
past researches. 
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APPENDIX A 



THE SELECTION PROCEDURES: COMPANIES AND INDIVIDUALS 



The twenty companies finally included in the research were 
not selected randomly from all companies in the nation. Before 
the study began, a number of decisions were made about the kinds 
of companies that could most profitably be used to study the 
dyn^ics and processes associated with equal employment oppor- 
tunity programs* In general terms, the following selection 
criteria were used: (1) the companies included should each have 

a public image or stance of trying to promote an equal employ- 
ment opportunity program; (2) the companies should represent a 
variety of employment structures; (3) the companies should be 
representative of growing industrial sectors of the economy 
where there was evidence of job possibilities for Negroes; and 
(4) the companies should give a good regional spread. It had 
also been planned to study a single plant over time, but time 
rebudgeting problems eliminated this possibility. 



Necessity forced us to compromise with these criteria. In 
the final selection we were dependent on the decisions of these 
companies to cooperate and participate in the study. We antici- 
pated that there would be refusals and thus began with a list 
of 83 companies. Each one of these companies was included 
because it filled one or more of the criteria and there was a 
reasonable prospect of cooperation. Through outright refusals 
or reconsideration, the list was narrowed to 44 companies, (see 
table A-1) At the corporate headquarters of each company. 
Schedules I and lA were administered. The end result produced 
27 corporate interviews and complete information on each cate- 
gory of inquiry. The final 20 companies were selected from, 
this list. 



I 












The 20 companies represent a variety of employment struct- 
ures, and vary in size, number of branch unics, geographical 
spread and product or service. A central commitment in the 
study was to maintain the anonymity of the unit to encourage 
the most frank and open expression of attitudes and opinions 
by corporate and local plant officials. The following descrip- 
tions give pertinent facts about the concerns without the vio- 
lation of information that might be used to identify the company. 



Company 1 . The company furnishes transportation service 
both domestically and internationally. There are terminals in 
every major city in the United State which are staffed predom- 
inantly with female employees. There are twelve major trans- 
portation service centers with predominantly male employees in 
the craft trades. The service crews of the transportation 
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vehiclejs include both male and female employees. There are 
three separate unions which hold jurisdiction over the service 
crews . 



A terminal unit in a major southern city was selected for 
study. Employment was predominantly female. 

Company 2. The company is a major utility in a border 
city of the South . The maintenance crews are unionized and 
predominantly male. In selected installations, female workers 
predominate. About 25 percent of the work crews are Negro and 
about 21 percent of the clerical and service female workers 
are Negroes. 



Company 3 . The company is a small concern specializing 
in the manufacture of electronic equipment as well as in re- 
search and development work. In the last ten years total 
employment has fluctuated between 900 and 2,100 workers. About 
60 percent of the employment is male, either in technical 'or 
-professional work. The company has dnly one location in a 
small midwestern community of 21,000 people. 

Company 4. The company is a moderately large retail de- 
partment store chain in the East North Central states. There 
are forty seven branches located in three states. Employment 
of the sales force is overwhelmingly female with the ratio 
about evenly divided between part-time and full-time employees. 
The firm is family-owned. 

Company 5 . The company is a major manufacturer and ser- 
vice r"”ofradio, television and electronic equipment. It has 
manufacturing and service installations in seventy cities. 

In its -manufacturing operations, there is a heavy concentra- 
tion of semi-skilled female workers, flanked by a light number 
of male unskilled an craft workers. Service centers are 
franchised. 

Company 6 . The company is a major food processor and 
distributor. Plants are located in thirty five communities 
in the United States. There are also a number of installa- 
tions in foreign countries. The sex ratio varies from instal- 
lation to installation but women predominate in processing 
operations and men in the distribution and sales divisions. 

Company 7 . The company is a major food distributor in 
retail outlets in the United States. 'It operates retail out- 
lets, some franchised, in almost every community in the United 
States with a population- over 20,000. Local employment pract- 
ices vary, with unionization in some stores but not in others. 
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Part-time help is larg[ely female, while full-time workers are 
given^'^year^^^ Turnover is less than 7 percent in any 



-Q^P^^y ^ • The company is a ma]}or processor of rolled 
steel, operating large plants in tl>e midwestern area* The 
sizes of the plants vary from 1,400 employees to a plant with 
an excess of 15,000 workers. The work forc^ is predominantly 

male and represents the complete range of skills in metal pror 
cessing operations. ^ 



Com£any_^. The company is a major manufacturer of elect- 
ronic equipment with plants located in twenty-six communities 
across the United States. The workers possess a high level 
of technical training and its sami-skilled operatives are 
rigorously selected fpr employment in the compapy. 



Company 10. The company is i leading manufacturer of 
heavy machinery in the. United States, plants are in the mid- 
wst and the South. Work fojrce sise varies from 1,800 workers 
to plants with an excess of 12,000 workers. The work force is 
composed largely of semi-skilled male operatives. 



anH The Company is a leader ip aerospace research 

”»anuf acturing . Plants are located in the South and in the 

is largely copipossd of male technic- 
lans and semi-skilled operat;ive8. 



Company 12. The company is a leading utility in a large 
midwestern community. The equipment crews are male while the 
plerical and service workers are largely female. 



operates a single plant in the 

north-eastern United States. If produces and services of'P’ce 
equipment. About two- thirds of the work force are women en- 

gaged in semi-skilled operative work. The work force totals 
2,100 employees. 



C^any 14. The company is a natiopal and international 

sin/l >l<i ^js _ j . - - 



manufacturer 
ment . There 
and midwest, 
semi-skilled 
workers . 



and distributor of a variety of electronic equip— 
are twelve major plants located in the northeast 
The work force in manufacturing is largely female 
operatives, flanked by male craft and unskilled 



company is a major processor of food. 

It operates a single processing complex located in the South- 
ern states. The work force is 60 percent male and the work 
IS predominantly semi-skilled. The company employs 3,600 
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Company 16 . The company operates a single manufacturing 
complex in a northern city and produces food and beverage pro- 
ducts. The company is family-owned. The work force is pre- 
dominantly male and is organized in craft unions. 

Company 17. The company is a major producer of electrical 
equipment with seven plants across the United States. The 
smallest plant employs 800 workers while the largest employs 
over 9,500 workers. Females predominate by a slight margin in 
the semi-skilled jobs, the largest employment category. 

Company 18. The company is a manufacturer of transport- 
ation equipment in a small southern city. The work force totals 
1,800 and is nonunion, except for selected crafts. The work 
force is overwhelmingly male. 

Company 19 . The company is a small tool land die shop in 
a large northern city. The shop employs eighty-six workers and 
is nonunion. More than four-fifths of the work force are in 
skilled craft jobs. 

Company 20. The company is a large distributor of petrol- 
eum products in the mid-western states. The retail outlets 
employ males exclusively, with about 65 percent of the work 
force on a part-time basis. 

Although these twenty companies represent a variety of 
employment situations, they are not a random selection of all 
employment situations. As originally conceived, we felt that 
the list should include a chemical manufacturing company. Al- 
though two were available, they offered resistance to partici- 
pation in the study and were bypassed. On the nonmanufacturing 
side, we sought banking and insurance institutions. We examined 
several possibilities and gained valuable insights into the 
equal employment problems of such units. For a number of reasons 
these units were bypassed in favor of others. We sought entr- 
ance to a number of service establishments — restaurants and 
hotels — but particular circumstances intruded and we had to 
eliminate these possibilities. The twenty companies do repre- 
sent, we believe, a range of employment experiences and struct- 
ures that publicly profess an equal employment opportunity 
philosophy. 

The Selection of Individual Participants and Groups from the 
Companies 

Each company participated in the study by (1) providing 
us with certain required data from its administrative records 
and memos and (2) having a number of members from different 
groups and positions participate in the study as individual 
respondents, i.e., answer the questionnaires and interviews 
that we have developed. The selection of individual respondent 
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was made by the study's research staff and was dictated by the 
objectives of the research project. 

Even before selecting the appropriate individuals a deci- 
sion had to be made as to which of the many groups and sub- 
groups of company personnel should participate in the study. 
The companies were too large to have all workers represented 
and the resources of the project made it difficult to draw a 
random sample of the whole company in sufficient size to guar- 
antee representativeness. This last consideration also made 
it difficult to make comparisons of representative samples 
between companies. It was thought that this problem could be 
made manageable by (1) sharply defining the categories of 
workers to be questioned and (2) treating the white and Negro 
workers selected as representative sample of these kinds of 
workers. in these twenty companies. The limitations of the 
study should be kept in mind (1) Not all workers in these 
companies were in the universe from which the selection was 
made (2) There are not 20 discrete samples, each one of which 
is large enough to make comparisons across companies (3) The 
sample selection from the worker categories is random and 
scientific. Thus, we can talk about Negro workers and white 
workers in these categories and be reasonably certain, with 
limitations to be noted, that their views are representative 
of all Negroes and whites in these categories in the twenty 
companies. Since the selection of the companies was not ran- 
dom, the workers discussed in this report cannot be said to be 
representative of all workers in integrated firms. 
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Occupational categories for selection . In the study, we 
desired to portray the attitudes of a number of groups in many 
different kinds of employment structures. The single central 
idea of the study was to obtain depth data which could be used 
to give some idea of the processes and underlying dynamics con- 
fronted in a work integration study. For this purpose, inten- 
sive depth interviewing was undertaken, using the specially 
designed instruments that have been described. 

Five broad occupational categories were selected: 

(1) Professional and technical workers 

(2) White collar (clerical and sales) 

(3) Craft workers 

(4) Semiskilled workers 

(5) Unskilled workers 

(1) Professional and technical workers. College or advan- 
ced technical training was required for these jobs. In some 
cases, these workers held administrative titles. Operationally, 
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the universe was defined by a listing of such personnel suppl- i 
ied by the company. 



(2) White collar (clerical and sales) . We restricted our- \ 

selves to full-time workers with three -years of service for j 

whites and at least eighteen months for Negroes. Using the ] 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles as a guide, we restricted 
ourselves to work that needed no special preparation and could j 

be learned on the job. This encompassed the range of lower | 

level clerical skills where typing was the major requirement. ? 

i 

(3) Craft workers. These included any jobs that were I 

apprenticeable and required craft training. Eliminated were 

the jobs where craft functions were performed without the 
credentials. ^ 

(4) Semiskilled. These jobs needed no specialized train- ‘ 

ing, and we restricted ourselves to white employees with at 

least three years of service and Negroes with at least eighteen \ 
months of service. ^ 



(5) Unskilled. These were the lowest jobs in the company, 
requiring no preparation. We limited ourselves to whites with 
three years of service and Negroes with at least eighteen 
months of service. 

In a nximber of companies, some of these jobs did not exist. 
After an enumeration had been obtained for each category in the 
company, an appropriate sampling ratio was assigned. In some 
cases, the number of workers in the category was so small as 
to make it necessary to include all workers in the category. 

The sampling ratios were computed and each respondent was 
randomly drawn from the category. The procedure was first 
utilized for the white workers and then the Negro workers. This 
resulted in a sample of 501 white workers and 335 Negro workers. 

The Interviewing of Negro Respondents 

Early in the formulation of the research plan, it had been 
decided to assign Negro interviewers to Negro respondents. Our 
logic was as follows: Negro respondents would be much more 

frank in their responses to questions from Negroes than from 
whites. In order to test this proposition, we selected twenty 
Negro respondents who were not to be in our study sample and 
interviewed them twice, using shortened pretest versions of 
Schedule IV. The first interview was conducted by a white inter- 
viewer and the second by a Negro interviewer. The project 
director and three graduate assistants examined both sets of 
questionaires, noting similarities and differences in response 
patterns. We attempted to isolate four distinct themes in the 
interview for comparison: (1) views regarding racial employment 
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patterns in the company; (2) tendencies to blame whites in 
general for inequalities in jobs and opportunities; (3) views 
regarding how much was being done to help the Negro to equal 
job opportunity; and (4) future prospects for equalizing employ- 
ment opportunities. A comparison of both sets of interviews 
is made in Table I-A. 

These results indicate that the information supplied by 
Negroes to white interviewers can be markedly different from 
that supplied to Negro interviewers. Using white interviewers, 
the response patterns indicate a tendency to deny the existence 
of racial employment patterns or that whites are responsible 
for job inequalities. These is also a tendency for Negro 
response patterns to be optimistic in discussing the prospects 
for equalizing job opportunities with white interviewers. 

Using Negro interviewers, Negro respondents were quick to crit- 
icize racial employment practices, to blame whites for the in- 
equalities, to deny that anything significant was being done 
to help them. They revealed also a definite pessimism about 
future prospects for equal employment opportunities. The exam- 
ination of these two sets of responses suggest the following. 
Negro respondents structured their responses to the white inter- 
viewers to deny the existence of job inequalities or that employ- 
ment offered them any special problems. Response patterns 
accentuated positive aspects of the work situation and avoided 
any real discussion of problem areas. "There is nothing wrong" 
and "I am getting along fine" were their fairly normative and 
frequent responses to white interviewers. On the other hand, 
Negro respondents gave considerable emphasis to the race pro- 
blems in employment and stressed the need for change and amel- 
ioration of certain discrimination practices when Negro inter- 
viewers were used. These observantion suggest that different 
response patterns, both exaggerated but in different directions, 
may be foarth coming depending on the racial status of the inter- 
viewer. It is possible that the Negro feels that his personal 
job distresses must be kept from the white interviewer and, thus, 
interviews become problem-free in content. In talking to Negro 
interviewers, there may be a need to deny that anything is 
going right since the prevailing Negro climate of opinion emph- 
asizes the high level of inequality between Negxro and white job 
opportunities. The response patterns in such interviews may 
give an inordinate emphasis to the problems for Negroes in the 
work situation without noting the aspects in which improvement 
has occurred. 

The use of Negro interviewers invites the danger of obtain- 
ing a portrait of equal employment opportunities that is weighted 
toward the negative side. The Negro interviews in this study 
cannot be considered without reference to the response patterns 
obtained from the white workers, corporate officials, union lead- 
ers and local plant officers. Negro responses, indeed any of the 
responses, gain significance only in relation to the total set of 
data in this study. 
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TABLE I-A 

. *■» t * 

COMPARISON OF NEGRO RESPONSE PATTERNS 
USING NEGRO AND WHITE INTERVIEWERS 

Negro White 

Interviewers Interviewers 

(N=20) (N=20) 



Theme 1: Views regarding 
racial employment patterns 
in the company. 



"Improvement needed" 


18 


4 


"Negro is disadvan»- 
taged." 


20 


6 


"More opportunity at 
this company than 
others. " 


9 


14 


"Whites have better 
opportunities to get 
ahead. " 


19 


■ 4 


Theme 2 : Tendencies to 
blame whites for inequalities 
in jobs and opportunities. 




1 

1 


"Whites take advantage 
of the Negro in this 
company . " 


19 


. • • 

■ ■ M- 


"Whites are responsible 
for poor job opportunities." 


20 


■' 1 • 

'■■■ - J 


Theme 3 : How much was being 
done to help the Negro 
equalize opportunities. 


. > 


9 

' ' il 


"Nothing is being done." 


12 


6 


Theme 4: Future prospects for 
equalizing opportunities. 




1* 


"Optimistic" 


4 


11 


"Pessimistic" 


16 
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Nonresponse Patterns Among Negro and White Respondents 

{ 

i 

x> 

It has already been indicated that high nonresponse rates occurred j 

both among Negro and vtote respondents. It would be well to examine * j 

nonresponse patterns and discuss tlieir implications for the present j 

stxady. Ihree possible explanations for nonresponse will be discussed; | 

(1) the national climate of the Civil Rights movement; (2) problems * \ 

of field administration; and (3) the social characteristics of the ^ 

respondents. Let us discuss each one in turn. i 

I 

(1) The National climate of the Civil Rights movement . The field | 

inteirviewing was conducted at a time vdien there was a strong Civil j 

Rights tide. Legislation for equal voting was in process. The Civil \ 

Ri^ts Act was imminent. Selma and Montgcmery were in the news. It j 

may have been this national climate that predisposed many whites to ^ 

remain silent in this study. For the most part, \iiiite respondents were \ 

reticent in the interviews suggesting that the current climate may j 

have predisposed the integration-prone whites to respond with caution j 

and at the same time to dissuade the anti-integration viiites from j 

responding. I 



(2) Problems of field administration . At the beginning of the 
study, the plan had been to use professional interviewers from the 
Survey Research Center Interviewer Network. We felt rather strongly 
that many of the delicate and sensitive question areas required inter- 
viewers of long experience and adequate preparation. Our decision to 
use Negro interviewers to interview Negroes and v^hite interviewers to 
inteirview v^ites has already been ej^lained. However, the distribution 
of plant locations permitted us to use professional interviewers only 
in some of the cases. In seme locations where the Survey Inteirviewer 
Network did not reach we were forced to recruit non-professional ajfiter- 
viewers. A training progiram for interviewers was established, but it 
did not result in the avai.lability of professional interviewers. For 
a variety of reasons the attrition rate of these interviewers was high, 
especially among Negro stuiients viio deserted in great numbers to 
participate in civil rights activity in Selma. Additional training 
sessions were held but the quality of candidates was low in these new 
groups and the high nonresponse rate may be aref lection of these problejnns. 

In at least two plants cuiother factor contributed to nonresponse 
rate. The plant officials refused to permit heme interviews and insisted 
on interviews on plant premises. There were several indications from 
respondent oonments tiiat such situations were not comfortable and were 
actually anxiety- 
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producing. Although the total list of names were frequently 
given to the researchers, there was definite pressure in many 
company situations not to "push" respondents for interviews. 
Undoubtedly many of our non-professional interviewers fared 
badly in these situations. 

( 3 ) The social characteristics of the respondents . The 
data in table A-II indicate that nonresponse varied with the 
.social characteristics of the respondents. Among the whites 
the typical nonrespondent was: female; older than 40 years of 
age; engaged in unskilled work; failed to complete high school; 
and resided in one of the southern or border states. Among 
Negroes, the characteristics of nonrespondents differed in 
several respects. The typical Negro nonrespondent was: male; 
over 40 years of age; in a job category requiring some skill? 
completed high school; and resided in one of the southern or 
border states. In both groups, the differences between res- 
pondents and nonrespondents is striking. What do these differ- 
ences suggest about the nonresponse patterns in this study? 

First, older respondents - whether white or Negro - were 
more reluctant to participate in the study than younger 
respondents. In two recent studies of the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan, samples of Negro 
workers showed the same nonresponse patterns, although not 
to the degree in this study. Younger Negroes showed a 
higher response rate. Two factors may be involved here. 

First, younger Negroes tend to be better educated and less 
reticent in general about verbalizing personal feelings 
about race. Second, older respondents would obviously have 
mote of an investment in traditional employment practices 
and would be less willing to discuss them as they pertained 
to Negro exclusion. 

Among whites, it was the less educated who did not 
respond while among the Negroes it was the more educated who 
did not respond. It was an observation made time and time 
again in this study that the Negroes in lower skilled jobs 
were more cooperative in the study and more open in responses 
than Negroes in better jobs. It was apparent that for many 
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TABLE A-II 

CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS AND 
NONRESPONDENTS IN THE STUDY BY RACE* 

Whites Negroes 

Respondent Nonrespondent Respondent Nonrespon^ent 





(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Males 


85 


64 


63 


84 


Under 40 Yrs. 


of Age 


75 


63 


60 


39 


Low-skilled** 


13 


35 


87 


64 


Less than 
Completion 
of High School 


35 


64 


65 


53 


Residing in 
Border or 
Southern State 


29 


44 


31 


20 



* Of the 501 white workers who had been selected, 205 answered 
the questionnaire (41%) while of the 335 Negroes, 215 responded 
(64%) . 

** Includes only blue collar low-skilled. See Table V-A p.93 
for definition. 
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METHODOLOGICAL LIMITATIONS 



Perhaps the most serious limitation was the restric- 
tion of the sample of companies. There was no control over 
who would participate and it must be stated quite emphat- 
ically that the 20 companies selected are not represent- 
ative of any given universe. However, the companies are 
sufficiently diverse in structure, location, and employment 
structure as to present a variety of equal employment 
opportunity situations. 

A second limitation stems from the fact that resources 
did not permit a larger sample to make a number of sub-group 
comparisons. It was also not possible to compare across 
companies and to relate program to structure. These are 
certainly goals for further research. The present study almf( 
at isolating insights and concepts to lay the foundation foJ? 
further research. 

Finally, the low response rate is a barrier to general- 
izing these results. The interview and respondent factors 
that led to this low response rate must be kept in mind In 
any interpretation of the data in the present study. 
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EMPLOYMEasrr practices in local plants 

Schedule II 

Tbtal number of eitployees in ( ) (assigned unit) for the pay 

period nearest the date of this interview: 

Tbtal nunniber of Negro employees (same unit, same date) : 

In v^ich of these general categories do Negroes work at present? 
(Check list) 

Unskilled blue collar (including service jobs) 

Skilled blue collar (craft or semi-technical jobs 

White collar (clerical or office jobs)^ 

Professional or technical 

Other (specify) 

IT NEGROES A^ EMPLOYED IN JOBS ABOVE UNSKILLED ASK: 

What specific jobs are held by these Negroes? 

Are these male or female workers? 

When were they first hired on these jobs? 






I 
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IF NE3GRDES ARE NOT EMPLOYED IN JOBS ABOVE UNSKILLED ASK: 

' • 

Why is it that Negro workers have not been placed in theee 
jobs? (Probe: qualifications, aptitude and availability of Negro 

workers for these jobs; his assessment of Negro worker potential 
for these jc±)s.) 



In bringing a worker into your ccitpany, who does the actual hiring; 
in other words who makes the final decision? (Probe: not the name 

of the person but his title .) 

Are any ehcks made on this person's decisions? (If yes, 
could you tell me about them?) 

Do incotiing workers take any kind of tests? (If yes, which 
tests; what are their purposes?) 

Do you have any minimum standards for hiring a worker? 

(If yes, could you tell me about them?) 

Let me ask you sane questions about your upgrading proced?jres and 
policies. First, what kind of seniority do you have? (Probe: 
craft, job, department, plants or other?) 

Is seniority lost when shifting from one job to another? 

What about the lines of progression in this plant — is it 
necessary to shift from one line of progression to another 
to get to a more skilled job? 

Is seniority lost when shifting from one line of progression 
to another? 
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What part is played by on-the-job training in moving from 
lover to higher skilled jobs in your cotipany? Could you 
tell me about that? 

Hov about bidding for jobs; is this a practice in your 
company? (If yes, could you tell me about it?) 

Are there any formalized controls that guide selections in 
on— the— job training and/or bidding? (If yes, could you 
tell me about them?) 

Has the development of a non-discriminatory policy introduced any 
new procedures into your errployment practices? (If yes, could you 
tell me about them?) 

(Probe: Are there an^' monitoring or policing procedures 

in hiring, training or promoting?) 

What special procedures of conpliance and reporting have been 
adopted with respect to the EEO policy? 

Are written progress reports submitted by the divisions? 

What information is contained in these reports? 

Hew frequently are these reports submitted? 

^e there ^y informal procedures used by your staff to check compliance 
in the divisions? (e.g., .telephone conversations, informal chats?) 

If "yes", give details. 

How frequently are these informal checks made? 

How did you come to decide on the particular approach that you are 
following in the enforcement of this policy? 

What alternatives did you consider? 

What considerations governed your decision? 



looking back on your own experiences with a non-discrimination policy 
vhat advice would you give to a company that was just beginning to 
hire Negroes? (Probe; employment and policing procedures) 

Suppose that you were asked to suggest some ways in which Negro 
employment opportunities could be improved. What specific suggestions 
might you make? (Probe: Role of federal and state government and 

local ceninunity authorities) 
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LOCAL PLANT QUESTIONNAIRE 
SCHEDULE II A 



What problems did you anticipate prior to the adoption of these minority 
group employment practices? Please rank order each item according to the 
fol].oving scale: 

+++ would be a major problem 
++ would be seme problem 
+ would be a minor problem 
0 would be no problem at all 
a. resistance by v^ite workers 

h. lack of qualified Negroes to fill available jobs 

c. interference with productivity or worker efficiency 

d. cdimunity opposition 

e. poor customer relations vdiere Negroes had to deal with whites 

f. resistance by supervisors 

g. Negro dissatisfaction with available job opportunities 

h. resistance by the union 

i. Other (please specify) 

Looking back since the developnnent of these practices, v^ch of these 
problems, if any, did occur? Please rank oix3er each item according to the 
following scale: 

+++ became a major prciblem 
++ became somevdiat of a problem 
+ became a minor problem 
0 was no problem at all 
a. resistance by white workers 

h. lack of qualified Negroes to fill available jobs 

c. interference with productivity or worker efficiency 

d. Gcramun:Lty opposition 

e. poor CTjstomer relations where Negroes had to deal with vtotes 

f. resistance by supervisors 

g. Negro dissatisfaction with available job opportunities 

ht resistance by the union 

i. Other (please specify) 



Which one of the followilng would be considered the best measure of success 
ty your oorpany in a program of equal enployment opportunity? Please rank 
order according to the following scale: 

+++ best single measure 
++ a good measure 
+ a minor consideration in success 
0 not a consideration at all 

a. number of Negro ertplqyees in relation to number of Negroes in the 

local cemnunity 

b. distribution of Negroes through job classifications 
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c. the inccme level of the Negroes in the corpany 

d. the visibility of Negroes in cotpany jobs 

e. job mobility of Negroes in the corpany 

f . the presence of Negro errployees in the management, technical or 
supervisory levels of the canpany 

g. the number of entry jobs that have been filled by Negroes 

"h. Other (please specify)^ 



What special practices or programs, if any, have been developed by your 
ccnpany as part of the equal ertployment opportunil^ program? (Please 
describe briefly, if applicable) . 

a. Recruitment, practices or programs 

b. Training practices or programs 

c. Testing practices or programs 

d. Placement practices 6r programs 

e. CkrtirrunilY programs 

f. If other practices or programs, please specify 
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UNIOJ QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Schedule V 



How do you personally feel about this policy? (Probe) 

Are there others in the union v^o feel differently? (IF YES: 
idio are these people? How do th^ feel about the policy?) 



To vdiat extent was the union involved in the planning and developnient of 
this policy? 

Could you tell me a little about that? 



Has the company policy on equal employment qpportunity caused any 
special problems for the mion? 

IF YES: 

Could you tell me about them? 

Have these problems been solved or are they still present? 

IF SOLVED: Could you tell me hew these problems v^re 

dealt with? 



What part, if any, is played by the union in the oonpany's equal 
employment opportunity program? (Probe for details.) 

Has the company and the union worked together on any project 
to inprove equal employment opportunities? (IF YES: Could 

you give me the details?) 



What is the size of your local? 

approximately vtot proportion are Negroes? 

Approximately in what year did your union get its first Negro 
iroiiber? 



Has a Negro ever served as an official in this union? 

IF YES: 

Have Negroes ever been stewards? (IF YES: About how many?) 

What is the highest job held l:y a Negro in the union? 
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APPENDIX III 



Schedules Used in the Study 
CX)RPORAIE QUESTIOTOIRE 
Schedule I 

Biploynient Structure and Policy of the Cotpany 

ment ^li^?^*^ cotpany iias developed a fairly definite enploy- 

IF YES ASK: 

Is this policy written? (If yes: OBTAIN CX)PY) 

What are the major provisions of this policy? 

Approximately f how long has this policy been in effect? 
years . 

Is this policy periodically reviewed? (If yes: 
how many times has it been reviewed in the last five years?) 

_ , Dc3es your eanplcyment policy contain any provisions fo]" 

equal enplcyment opportunities for Negroes? 

IF YES ASK: 

policy? When were these provisions added to your enplcymi^nt 

What is the substance of these provisions? 

4 .- £ Were there any special circumstances that led to the inser- 

tion of these provisions? ( If yes ; could you describe these special 
circumstances?) (Get full ditails.) ^ 

(CEfflCK AND SEE IF CDPIES OF COMPANY DIRECTIVES ON EEO PROGRAMS ARE 
AVAJXjABLE • ) 

From your viewpoint, what have been thb major problems 
Se^^Su^^^ ™ prcDgram in your ccnpany? (Could you givci iie 

Are you aware of any special problotis that are faced 
y yoT^ local managers in the (divisions, plants) of your ccnpany iin 
administering the EEO policy? (If yes, could you give me the details?) 

about your first line supervisors (e.g., foremen or 
Office managers) . Are you aware of any special problems that theu 

^'^?dSails?f^^^^''^''^ ™ program? (If yes, could you give 

Histor y of the Equal Erployment Opportunities Program 

^en was the first time that the ccqpany hired Negroes in bliier 
than lew level or unskilled work? 

J^en did the carpany adopt its present policy on Negro employmeht? 
polic^^^ circumstanees that led to the adoption of the present 









Was the decision to develop an EEO program associated with a 
particular person or group in the carpany? 

•> IF YES : 

Who? 

Coxild you give me a brief sketch of (his, their) beliefs 

^ that led (him, them) to take this initiative? 

Could you be specific about (his, their) other views that 
might have influenced this decision? 

Are these views widely shared in top levels of the conpany, 
or are there people who have different views? If different views, 
could you tell me about them? 

Looking back on the EEO program in your conpany, do any specied 
problems come to mind that developed in the inplementation of the 
program? 

IF YES: 

Could you tell me about them? 

How were they handled? 

What alternatives were considered? 

Are there any other prdDleras that occurred in the development or 
implementation of the program? 

IF YES: 

Could you tell me about them? 

L Have any of the procedures that you developed in initially 

implementing your eqioal employment program been modified since that 
time? 

t. IF YES, ASK: 

In what way? 

For each change, could you indicate the approximate date of 
change and the major considerations that led to the change? 

Let me be more specific. What changes ha^;e taken place in 
the following since the initial development of the EEO program in 
your conpany? 

Recruiting 
Training 
Upgrading 
Grievance handling 
Ccnpliance control 

Corporate Administration of the EEO Program 

Who are the people in the corporate headquarters primarily res- 
ponsible for the administration of the EEO program? (Titles) 

Does top administrator of the program report to a higher 
authority? ( If yes : What is the title and department of higher 

authority?) 

Does more than one department share responsibility for the 
program? (If yes: What departments?) 
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lypically in the local units of your company, vhat individual 
by title is responsible for: ^ ; 

hiring 

promotions , ! 

selection for management training ; 

selection for higher skill tradLning, . 

handling of grievances j 



In the administration of a personnel program in your company, 
vtot is the usual p3X>cedure of policy enforcement? 

Are there any informal procedures used by corporate headquarters 
to check cotplaince in the divisions? (e.g., teleEhone conversations, 
informal chats?) 

If yes, give details. 

How frequently are these informal checks made? 

Does any groi:p at corporate headquarters review the iiiple- 
mentation of the program? 

Employee Recroitment 

Could you briefly describe the recruitment practices that are 
typical of your local (plants, division)? 

Does the company have relative freedom in hiring or 
is it bound to certain patterns (e.g., priority to a recall list)? 

(GET DETAILS) 

Has this interfered in any way with the active development 
of your EEC program? If yes , in what ways? 

Very frequently a oarpany has to "reach out" into the Negro 
ooirmunity to recruit applicants. Has this been your company's ex- 
perience? 
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IF YES: 

What specific activities has your company developed 
to recrmt Negro workers? (e.g., recruiting at Negro colleges, 
contacting local Negro leaders, etc.) 

Has your caipany esperienced any difficulty in hiring trained 
Negroes? 

IF YES: 

Could you tell me about these difficulties? 

Why do you think there is an insufficient number of 
trained Negroes? (PROBE) 



Grievance and Discipline Control 



Some questions about the handling of grievances and discipline in 
your company. 



At vdiat level of your company are most employee grievances and 
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conplaints handled? (Get details.) i '.-, . v . < 

Are Negro caiplaints . and grievances hancHed ^t t^ same , - ‘ 

level? (If not;, at what superviso;^ level are they handled?)- ; ! i C c. - v... 

Are there any special measures taken by corporate head- 
quarters when grievances are filed by Negroes? (If yea / what. •. v 

measures?) 

Is there a special appeal or grievance procedure available 
to Negro ertployees? (If yes, could you tell me about it?) 

Are there any groups, formal or informal, which serve to 
represent Negro employees in a (plant, division) of your ccarpany? 

IF YES: 

PROBE : What kind of group is that? (e.g., Negro worker 

cotmitte, Negro union local, bi-racial connittee to deal with human 
relations problems) 



Comnunity Relationships 

Based on your cotpany's experience, vdiat characteristics of a 
local work force iitpede or facilitate the development of an EEO 
program? (e.g., skill makeup, region, etc. GET SPECIFIC DETAILS.) 



Seme of our respondents report that care must be taken to tailor 
an EEO program to a given cotmunity. Ha.s your corpany fourjd it nec- 
essary to vary the EEO program to fit different cemmunities? 

Some ccxrpanies have an active policy of encouraging their ex- 
exutives to involve thonselves in ccirinunity affairs, while other 
companies frown on such involvement. What is the current practice 
on this in your company? How is ti related to your EEO policy? 

Does the executive file any kind of activity reports on his 
contacts or comnunity work? 

What is in these reports? 

Who reviews this report? 

Unions 



I Do you have a union in any of your installations? 

j IF YES: 

I Which union is that? (Are there any others?) 

I What effect do you feel that your EEO program has had on 

j tills union? (Get details.) 

i * (If international union) : Was the international invo7ved 

i in the development of your EEO program? (If yes, in what ways?) 

Ware locals involved in the initiation of the policy? If 
yes, give details. 

I Background information 

( Name of interviewee 

i ;> 
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WHITE WORKER AND SUPERVISOR QUESTIOINAIRE 

Schedule III 

Job Mobility and Structure 

First, let me ask you some questions about your job in this company. 

How long have you worked for this ccnpany? 

What did you do before you started to work here? (Job title, 
name of company, location, principal operation, size) 

Have you had any promotions or has your responsibility increased 
since you started to work here? 

IF YES ; 

What promotions did you have? (Changes in job title, 
responsibility and pay) 

How long have you been in your present job? 

How would you describe your present job to someone vto knew 
nothing about it? 

Job title 

Respons ibili ties ( e . g . , record-keeping , si:pervision , etc . ) 
Required contact with other people at work. 

Activity confined to one department or across department. 

Actual activities on the job (What are the things that 
you do on the job? Do you perform a single operation or many?) 

Consider your present job for the moment. Do you feel that 
your activities in the job are about the same as those of a Negro 
worker in the same job in the canpany? 

IF NO ; 

In vtot ways are they different? 

Training 

Are there any special training programs sponsored by the oatpany at 
the present time? (If no, go to question #11.) 

IF YES ; 

What kind of program (s) is this? (on-the-j<±), formal 
training, tuition sponsored or other) 

Do you think that personal characteristics play a role 
i 1 admission to such p]:r)grams? (If yes, vdiat personal characteristics 
improve your chances and which ones limit your enhances?) 

Equal Enployment Policy 

Does this cotrpany have an equal employment opportunity policy for Negroes? 
IF NO, GO TO QUESTION #15. 

IF YES, ASK: 
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policy? 



(^uld you tell me sanething about this non-discrimination 
(Probe: anything elfie?) 



/r. corpany's non-discrdmination policy? 

(Probe: Why do you feel this way?) 

Do yau think it was a mistake for the conpany to adopt a 
non-discrimijiation policy? (If yes, could you tell me v\^y?) 

anything special to hire Negroes for jobs? 

IF YES : 



What have they done? 

Why have they done this? 

How do you feel about this? 

Has this company done anything special to open up training opport- 
unities for Negroes? ^ rr y 

IP YES: 



What have they done? 

Why have they done this? 

How do you feel about it? 

Has -^is caipany done anything special to guarantee Negroes better 
opportunities for proriotion? 

IF YES : 

What have they done? 

Why have they done this? 

How do you feel about it? 



Interpersonal Relations at Work 



In your present work situation, how 
ment are Negro? 

About how many ai?e white? 



niany of the workers in your depart- 



Suppose that you had to describe the people that you work with. 

Are they friendly and cooperative or are they unfriendly and un- 
cooperative? jr ^ uu 

In what ways? (Record specific incidents) 



We would like to know sanething about your recent contacts with N^roes 

in ^is cmpany. As part of your job, do you regularly core into 
contact with Negroes? ^ 

IF NO: Go to question #25 

IF YES : 

Do you consider any of these Negro workers to be: 

A close friend that you can talk over confidential matters wit 
Yes No 
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A good friend to whom you can say what you really think. 
Ye s No 

Someone who calls you by your first name. , 

Yes No 

Someone you just know to speak to . 

Yes No 



Has there been some particular experience at work during the last 
year that made you feel more favorable toward Negroes? 

IF YES ; 

PEOBE: Could you tell me about it? 

Do Negroes in this ccnpany organize their own social activities or 
do they carry them on jointly with v^ites? 

Images of the Negro Worker 

Suppose that someone asked you to give then some idea of vhat Negro 
workers in this company are like. What would you tell him? 

(Probe: What are their good points and bad points?) 

Do most of the other workers in tliis departnent share these 
impressions? (If no, in what way are these other impressions different?) 

Compared to white workers in the same job, how do Negro workers 
stack up? Are they better, worse or about the same? 

IF BETTER: 

In what ways aire they better? 

IF WORSE: 

In what ways are they worse? 

Very often a Negro will seem to stay in the same job for years vhile 
a white worker hired in the same job at the sane tine will move 
ahead. Why do you feel that this happens? 

What about yourself. How do you personally feel about 
working with Negroes? (Can you tell me more about this?) 

How do you think the people here would feel about working with a 

N^o supervisor? (Prove: What problems do you think a Negro supervisor 
might have in this ccmpany?) 

Are there seme jobs in this ccmpany that are mostly filled by Negro 
workers? 

IF YES : 

Which ones? (Probe) 

Are there seme jobs to which Negroes are directed when tihey 
are hired? (If yes, could you tell me about them?) 

Suppose that a Negro worker, was to apply for a jc±> in this oot^jany that 
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had always been filled by a white worker. How do you think most 
of the vii-ite workers here would feel? (Probe: t*3hy would they 
feel this way?) 

Suppose that a Negro worker in this ccrnpany asked a white worker to 
show him how a particular machine worked or how a job was done. 

How do you think the vihite worker would react? (Probe) 

Why do you think he reacted in this way? 

Would the white worker have reacted differently if another 
vhite worker had been involved? 



NEGEO WORKER QUESTICM^AIRE 
Schedule IV 



Job Mobility and Staructure 

First, let me ask you sore questions about your job in this oonpany. 
Hav long have you worked for this ccxtrpany? 

What did you do before you s!--arted to work here? (Job title, 
name of ccnpany, location, principal operation, size) 

Have you had any promotions or has your responsibility increased 
since you started to work here? 

If yes to #3, vAiat prcmotiais did you have? (Note changes 
m job titles, responsibilities and jay.) 

Were these changes across departments or were they all 
within a single department? (Note departmental name(s)) 

Has there been any irrportant: changes in the kind of work 
you do since you started to v;ork here? 

If yes", what changes in the kind of work you do have 

occurred? 

When did these cjhanges take place? 

How long have you been in your present job? 

How would you describe your present job to someone vho knows 
nothing about it? (Get a list of the activities that he does.) 

- jc±» title 

“ responsibilities (e.g. record keeping, supervision, etc.) 

- reqi^red contact with other people at work 

“ activity confined to one department or across several 
departments 

~ actual activities on the job (what are the things 

that you do on the jdD? Do you perform a single operation or* many 
operations? 

'ob? title of your iirmediate supervisor on your present 

Is this p^son white or Negro? 

Is there anyone else that you report to — anyone else to vhon 
you are direcrly responsible for your activities? 

If yes - what is the title of that person? 

Is this person idiite or Negro? 

Training and Preparation for New Jobs 



What is the highest grade of schooling that you ocnpleted? 
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Before you began working on a full-time basis, did you receive 
any special training or preparation for work? 

Once you started to work on a full-time basis, did you receive 
any special training? 

If yes, what was this training? (Get details) 

Was this on-the-job or off-the-job training? 
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Hew about your present job in this caipany, did you receive any 
special training for it? 

If yes, could you describe this trainig? 

To what extent, is this training being used in your present job? 

Have you received any other training in this oentpany? 

(If yes, what training?) 

Hew about yourself? Are you personally interested in taking any 
of the training courses sponsored by the oonpany? 

IF YES, ASK 

Which ones? 

Are you eligible for these training programs? (If no, 
what requirements do you lack?) 

Have you applied for the program? (If yes, with what results?) 

Have you been either encouraged or discouraged by anyone 
in the catpany from applying for training? (If yes, who encouraged 
and/or who discouraged you?) 

Have you discussed your interest in training with anyone 
in the oanpany or anyone outside of the cotpany? (Who were these 
People? T/i^xat was their reaction - did Idiey encourage or discourage you?) 

Recruitment and Initial Placement 



How did you find out about the job opening in this oanpany when 
you were first onployed here? (Details) 

How about your jobs before you came to work for ttiis cerpany - 
how did you find out about those jc±) openings? 
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What did you know about this company before you applied for a 
job here? (PROBE; wages, working conditions, protiotional oppor- 
tunities, training opportunities) 



What did you know about this capany's employment policies 
regarding Negroes? (Obtain details) 

Hew did you find ouu about this? 

Some people tell us that they have one or two key people that 
they consult about anployment possibilities when looking for a job. A 

Do you go to seme particular person for this kind of help? 

If "yes". Who is this person or persons? (i.e. his 
relationship to you - be specific.) * 
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Do you go to this person for any other kind(s) of 
information? 

Suppose -^t you had to find a new job next wehk. How would 
you go about it? (Probe: use of employment service, leads from 

friends and relatives, other.) 

In your opinion vtot is the most likely source of iob 
leads for you? 

VJhat is the least likely source of jobs leads for you? 



When you were first, employed by this carpany, did you take any 
enployment tests? 



When you were first hired by this ccnpany, in what job were 
you placed? 

In what department was this job? 

many Negroes besides yourself worked in that depa3rtment? 

Did your job involve contacts mostly with Negro workers 
ot vbite workers or both about the same? 

Did you feel that being a Negro placed limitations on the 
job that would not be so in the case of a white worker? (If 
"yes", what were these limitations?) 

When you were first hired by this ccnpany, did you feel that 
you were either underqualified or overqualified for the job in which 
you were placed? 

Equal Employment Policy 

Does this ccnpany have an equal employment opportunity policy for 
N^oes? ^ 

If "no", go to question #44. If yes, ask "Coiold you give 
me some of the details of this policy?" (Probe: anything else?) 

Has this company done anything special to hire Negroes for jc±)s? 

If yes, vhat have they done? 

Has tiiis company done anything special to open up training opport- 
unities for Negroes? 

If yes, what have they done? 

Has this ccnpany done anything special to guarantee Negroes 
better opportunities for promotion? 

If yes, what have they done? 

Hava all groups of Negro workers benefitted equally from these 
ccnpany policies? 

If not, vhich groips have benefitted more than other? 

(e.g. white collar workers) Why do you feel that this is true? 
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Hdwr did you leam about the equal ©n 5 >lo!yroent opportunity 
policy? 

What has been your most ln(»rtant source of Infomtation 
about this policy? 

Interpersonal Relations at Woiic 

We would like to know sanething about your recent contacts with 
v^ites in this ccn^mye As part of your job, do you regularly ooroe Into 
contact with whites? 

Go to question #60 

Do you consider any of these wliite wodcers to be: 

a close friend that you can talk over confid^tial natters with 

YES ND 

1 «•••»* 

a good friend to v^ion you can say what you really thiz^ 

YES NO 

soroeone calls you ly your first name 

YES NO 

someone you just know to speak to 
YES 

Has the ccmpany done anything special to inprove qpportunities 
for Negro workers? 

IF YES; 

What have they done? (Pull details) 

Why have they done this? (PROBE) 

Has the oonpany done anything special to bring job openings to 
the attention of Negroes? 

IF YES; 

What have they done? 

Why have they done this? 

How do most Negro job seekers find out about qpenings in 
this cotpany? 

How much of an effort do you think the top inanagemait of 
this ooropany is making to im prove opportunities for Negro workers 
in this ccmpany? (Why do you feel this way?) 

How about your iiunediate supervisor. How interested do you 
think he is in iirproving opportunities for Negro workers in this 
ccmpany? 

1 Why do you feel this way? (Record any incidents that 

indicate positive or negative actions oh the part of the supervisor.) 
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Is there one or two people in this corpany that have taken the 
lead in trying to inprove cprortunities for the 



Negro worker? 

IF YES: 

Who are they? 

Why are they doing this? 
Wliat have they been doing? 



